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My Dear Readers, 
Another year gone by—and another volume of the *‘ SCHOOLGIRLS’ 
OWN ANNUAL ”’ for you to read, and, I trust, to enjoy as much as you 


enjoyed the three previous ones. 


Once again your letters of appreciation and kindly criticism have 
helped me tremendously, and I feel this present volume of ‘the 
‘* SCHOOLGIRLS’ OWN ANNUAL ”’ shows no falling away from the 
high standard of excellence which your letters are good enough to say that 


I have established. 


But it is your verdict that counts, and, therefore, it is with the greatest 


eagerness that I await your comments. 


Not only myself, but all the authors and artists who have contributed 
to the accompanying pages of the ‘* SCHOOLGIRLS’ OWN ANNUAL ”’ 
have striven to produce a book that every schoolgirl will love. To use an 
oft-repeated quotation: ** Our true intent is all for your delight.’” And 


with this object ever in view, | sign myself, 


Your sincere friend, 


YOUR EDITOR: 
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A Story of Fun and Frolic at Morcove School 


introducing Betty Barton & Co. 
By MARJORIE STANTON 


Cis Pibh«): 
GETTING UP SOME_FUN ! 
ELL Saqust splendid, isn’t it, 
girls ?”’ 

“ Awfully good, I think!” 

“ Wonderful |” 

“Yes, wather, geals! Helen 
dear, I weally don’t know how 
you do it!” 

“She shall have her name printed in big 
letters on the programme! I'll see to that!” 
declared Betty Barton, the captain of the 
Fourth Form at Morcove School. 

The chorus of praise was very slow in dying 
away. It would lull for a moment while one 
delighted girl turned to another with some 
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admiring comment ; \ 
then, as if strength- 
ened by the pause, 
the talk would 
break out again 
louder than ever. 
Meantime, as 
Helen Craig shuffled together the sheets of her 
neatly-written manuscript, she did her best to 
suppress a legitimate smile of satisfaction, but 
only succeeded in looking prettily embarrassed. 
“Ooo, it will be so funny!’ came the excited 
comment of that dark-faced little sprite, Naomer 
Nakara, whilst she jumped up to do a caper 
and clap her brown hands together. “I shall 
laugh so much, I not able to act at all! But 


cal 


you will let me do some of the acting, won't 
you, please?” 

“You shall certainly have a part, Naomer, 
Madge Minden made haste to assure Her Serene 
Highness the girl Queen of Nakara. “ You 
won't be forgotten, dear ! ”’ 

This with a caressing pass of the hand over 
Naomer’s glossy black hair, as that mercurial 
daughter of the African desert looked ready to 
change from smiles to tears, with the sudden 
fear that she would be left out of everything. 

“ Helen, let’s have those last lines over again. 
Do!” entreated Polly Linton blithely. ‘‘ Now, 
don’t be shy! Gracious, one would think we 
had been tearing your pantomime to pieces ; 
you look so uncomfortable ! ” 

“No; it is just the other thing. You are all 
so kind about it,” Helen modestly protested. 
“ But there, as soon as you get to work and 
start learning the parts, I expect you'll find 
plenty to be altered. I’m not so conceited as to 
suppose that i 

“Those last lines, Helen ; come along! ”’ 

“Oh, not again! You * 

Polly, the impetuous, ended all argument by 
suddenly whisking the MS. away from the all- 
too-modest authoress and turning to the last 
page. 

“How you managed to rhyme everything 
beats me!” she exclaimed, whilst the other 
girls fell silent, waiting eagerly to hear those 
last lines which would bring the fall of the 
curtain. “Here we are, girls. Listen! The 
characters all line up - 

“ Yes, wather! Quite a fashion pawade it 
will be, too!” simpered Paula Creel enrapturedly. 

“Order!” Polly requested gaily, standing 
ready to declaim. “ Cinderella speaks ! 


““ Ladies and gentlemen, thus ends our play, 

Leaving us only a last word to say. 

If you have enjoyed it, so have we, 

And now, like you, we want our tea!’ ” 

“ Splwendid ! Splwendid!’’ Paula murmured, 
lolling back in the easy chair she had found for 
herself in this, the music room at Morcove School. 
““We want our tea,’ bai Jove! And I wather 
weckon we shall want it, too—what 2 ”’ 

“It’s better than anything we expected 
vou to get out,” Polly said, meaning the Morcove 
version of “‘ Cinderella and the Glass Slipper,” 
which she now returned to Helen Craig’s hands. 
“Tt will go down fine!” 

~ Then the next thing to “do,” remarked 
Betty «Barton, who, as Form captain, was 
taking the half-sheet agenda for this very high- 
spirited meeting, “is to settle upon the various 


parts. Don’t all speak at once. Who would 
like to be an Ugly Sister ? ” 

A peal of laughter went up. More or less 
in real earnest, half-a-dozen girls clamoured ° 

“Mel Met” 

Polly, being in her usual madcap mood, and 
having, perhaps, caught the rhyming infection 
from Helen Craig, recited dramaticallv * 


“J, your old Polly— 
For it will be jolly— 
T’il be an Ugly Sister !” 


“Ugh !’’“shuddered Tess. ‘“ The poetry! 
Seriously, I think Polly had better understudy 
all the rest of us. She has got such a nerve ; 
if we all go to pieces, Polly can be trusted to 
come to the rescue !”’ 

“Yes, wather! And that compeals me to 
wemark, geals,”’ drawled Paula Creel, with 
amiable diffidence, “ pway don’t wely on me, 
because you know what I am—what ? ” 

“You? Youare to be the Fairy Godmother ! ” 
asserted Polly. “ With wings!” 

“Oh, healp! My gwacious!”’ 

“ Hear,- hear! Paula for the Godmother— 
put her name down, Betty!” was the unanimous 
cry. 

““ Wings, bai Jove!” Paula said, with amuse- 
ment, lolling back very elegantly in the arm- 
chair. “‘ Haow widiculous ! ” 

“Not at all,” Polly warned her. 
got to take this thing seriously, Paula. 
float down from the ceiling 

“What ?” yelped Paula, sitting bolt upright. 
““Me?. Float about in the air! Heah, geals— 
Betty, scwatch my name out, quick! No floating 
awound in the air for me, bai Jove! ”’ 

“Coo, I should love it!” shrilled Naomer, 
her dark eyes sparkling with good-natured envy. 
“But can I be a how-you-call-her—an Ugly 
Seester pf: 

“ T have another part in my mind for Naomer,”’ 
said Helen quietly. “ It is that of the little page- 
boy in the court scene. He is supposed to be a 
quaint little Blackamoor, all antics _ 

“ Antiques !’’ cried Noamer. She had never 
heard the other word. ‘“‘ You ask me to be a bit 
of old furniture ! ” 

“Ha, ha, ha!” Paula laughed with all the 
rest of them. ‘‘ Antiques—haow good! Helen 
deah—ha, ha, ha!—you must work that into 
the panto. Ow! Now, Naomer, stop it—stop it ! 
Naomer, get off me!” 

For the dusky one, as a sort of playful revenge 
for being laughed at, had made a rush and 
plumped herself on to Paula’s lap with the 
fixed intention of not getting off it until she had 


““ You've 
You'll 


hugged and shaken that elegant member of the 
Fourth Form into a nicely ruffled state. 

It was, perhaps, five minutes later, and Betty 
Barton had got through quite a good deal of 
the agenda with business-like speed—everybody 
being in such an agreeable humour—that Paula 
was heard to be 
bewailing, while 
she combed the 
hair away from 
ET “Cys - 

e PAN weeks a 
wuin! Ah, dear, 
talk about being 
a Fairy God- 
mother——” 
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(AS tast-as J 
grow my wings. 
that wascal of a 
Naomer will teah 
them off, what ? 
But have you 
settled the parts 
yet, you geals?”’ 

They told her, 
delightedly, yes! 
They would have 
insisted upon 
Madge Minden 
being Cinderella, 
as the part wasa 
sympathetic one, 
but Madge was 
wanted so badly 
at the piano. So 
Dolly Delane, 
who had many 
qualifications for 
the part, besides 
being a girl whom 
the whole form 
admired, was 
put down to be 


Cinderella. 
Polly was to back!” she said fiercely. 
have her wish 


and be an Ugly 
Sister, in which part she would have an outlet 
for her love of fun. The other Ugly Sister was to 
be Grace Garfield, who also promised to be a 
success in a part demanding boisterous nonsense. 
Tess had agreed to be the Prince, in the belief 
that her artistic temperament had blessed her— 
rather a doubtful blessing—with a masculine 
nature. This was a pure delusion on the part of 
Tess, but her chums did not try to correct it. 
They let her imagine that that was why they 


Betty suddenly bounded upstairs and seized Cora by the arm. 
Se won't 
hanging on to the bannister rail. 


had chosen her for the part, whereas the real 
reason was that they knew she would invest it 
with a great deal of charm. 

It would never do to have a Prince Charming 
who was not all that his name implied ! 

“But what about you, Betty deah?” was 
Paula’s pro- 
testing cry, when 
she had heard 
a number of 
other girls named 
for their parts. 
“ Wheah do you 
come in ? ” 

“Tidon‘t come 
in; I take the 
prompter’s book 
onthe greatday,” 
Betty smilingly 
explained a= As 
I have been tell- 
ing everybody, 
there li ber uo 
time for me to 
learn a part, if 
I'm to look after 
the business side 
of the production. 
Every girl to her 
jobNes 

“It -séems: a 
shame, though,”’ 


demurred Madge. 
Se Dare Form 
captain 

“ Yes, wather ! 
Betty -deah, 
you have my 
wings 4 

SING aie fg, 
Paula AS 10 


you, Madge, what 
abeut when the 
great day comes ? 
You'll be squash- 
ed up in some 
dark corner, with 
a piano—"’ Betty 
was continuing, when they heard a tap at the 
door, which interruption caused a sudden great 
pause. 
“Come in!’ several voices called out at last. 
Then the door opened, and there was a joyful 
uprising, a burst of delighted greetings as the 
newcomer entered. 
“Lady Evelyn ! 
“Bai Jove, yes, wather ! 
Lady Evelyn.—do !”’ 


“ Come 
Cora exclaimed desperately, 


” 


Oh, do come along in 
Have my cheah, 


“Oh, but I feel I’m in the way ; and yet I must 
stop and have a little gossip with you girls!” 
returned the newcomer, as she accepted Paula’s 
chair with a smiling “ Thank you!” 

After sitting down, she patted one elbow-rest 
io imply that Paula was to accommodate herself 
just there, and not one inch farther off. Which 
affectionate invitation Paula accepted with 
characteristic grace and a good deal of delight. 

“T ran in to see Miss Redgrave,’’ began the 
visitor, causing a general cry of : 

“ Oh, did you ? What about ? ” 

Lady Evelyn Knight, only daughter of the 
Earl! and Countess of Lundy, smiled a little at the 
girl’s eagerness. Herself a very beautiful girl 
who had not long finished with school, she 
looked all delighted eagerness at seeing them 
again. 

“T say, Lady Evelyn,” said Betty, “we girls 
in the Fourth Form are going to give a panto- 
mime.”’ 

“ How jolly ! Miss Redgrave didn’t say a word 
about that to me,” Lady Evelyn commented, 
her face alight with friendly interest. ‘‘ But 
then And some of the girls thought that 
a sudden shade passed across her pretty face. 

“Why, you see,” said Polly, ““ we have been 
keeping it a close secret up till now. We wanted 
first to see if something really worth acting could 
be got out i 

“ And Helen here has written a most wonderful 
pantomime ! ” cried Dolly Delane. 

“ But now,” said Tess, ‘“‘ we can go ahead and 
get Miss Redgrave to back us up. She'll throw 
herself heart and soul into it, that’s certain—you 
know what a trump she is, Lady Evelyn !”’ 

“ And I think,” Polly put in, “Miss Redgrave 
ought to be the prompter, and also relieve Betty 
of some of the business bother! Then Betty 
would be free to take a part.” 

“Why, yes,” agreed Lady Evelyn, heartily. 
“ T only wish I could have a hand in a 

“Do, do!” was the immediate entreaty from 
all ; but the visitor shook her head. 

“Oh, no, not if you asked me a thousand 
times. Morcove’s pantomime must be exclusively 
a Morcove production. Besides, Miss Redgrave 
herself will be as good as half-a-dozen helpers ! 
But I shall want to book seats in advance ! ” 

“ It—it will be for a good cause,’’ cried Betty. 
‘ We thought of giving it to the local Unemployed 
Fund.” 

“ Ah, yes,” Lady Evelyn said, getting up with a 
little sigh of genuine compassion. “‘ There is going 
to be a lot of unemployment in Barncombe this 
winter. Father and mother are doing all they 
can. I’ll tell them about you and your effort— 
and don’t forget, we shall want a whole row of 


- thought Betty. 


stalls. Ah, Naomer! And what's our little 
Naomer going to be?” 

“I not know quite what I am to be,’ was 
Naomer’s shy answer. “ But ’’—with a sudden 
display of her ivory teeth—‘‘ I do know eet will 
be a good jape for everybodies !”’ 

Lady Evelyn laughed. A few moments later she 
was outside the room, with halt the girls escorting 
her to the car that would whir! her off to Barn- 
combe Castle. 

“And now, girls,” said Betty, when the visitor 
had departed, ‘““I am going along to see Miss 
Redgrave and tell her all about it!” 

“ That’s right, do! ’’ Polly exclaimed in hearty 
approval. ‘“‘ There’s not a moment to waste now, 
if the Fourth Form’s grand panto is to be the 
success we want it to be.” 

So Betty sped off, whilst her chums dispersed 
to their studies, where ‘‘ prep ’’ was likely to be 
a very scamped affair this evening—and no 
wonder, either ! 


CHAPIERAL 
THEY CANNOT MAKE HER OUT. 

Iss REDGRAVE the youthful assistant mis- 
tress of the Fourth Form, had her own 
private quarters at the end of a passage on 

the second floor of Morcove’s spacious schoolhouse. 

There a girl could always be pretty sure of 
finding the young lady at any time between six 
and seven on any evening in the winter term. 
There, too, one could always be sure of a welcome. 

Knowing this, Betty Barton gave a confident 
rap on the door, and in reply to the mistress’s 
quietly-voiced ‘‘ Come in,” entered. 

The little sitting-room in summer-time, so cool 
and airy, with its windows wide open and a bowl 
of flowers here and there, was this evening warm 
and cheery. Curtains were drawn across the 
panes to deaden the thudding blasts of the gale 
which was raging in from the Atlantic. A bright 
fire sent its flames licking chimney-wards. The 
only light was a silk-shaded one, standing upon 
the desk at which Miss Redgrave was wont to 
pursue her work. But at this moment Miss 
Redgrave was not at work. 

“ What is it, Betty 2” 

-“ Rather a curt sort of reception, that!” 
All the more surprising, because 
it did not appear as if she were interrupting her 
mistress at any bit of work. 

“I’m sorry, Miss Redgrave. 
it until some other time. I 

“ If it is something to do with the Form, Betty, 
it must be tackled. Well, what is it 2 ” 

The young mistress s voice sounded very weary. 

“ The fact is, it is only a bit of fun we are going 
in for!” Betty said, with a laugh which she 


I—I can leave 


hoped would rally the mistress’s strangely 
drooping spirits. ‘“ We are getting up a 
pantomime, please. and Helen Craig has 
written an awfully good book of words— 
all in rhyme, too. You will think it--——” 
Betty found her enthusiasm giving out. 
“Awfully—well, good,’ she finished heavily, 
discouraged by the lack of interest from her 
listener. 

“Who did you say has written what ?” 
Miss Redgrave came out of her abstracted 
mood to ask, at last. “ I’msorry, Betty ; | 
was thinking about something else.” 

“A pantomime—Cinderella and the 
Glass Slipper!’’ Betty began again ; and 
with returning enthusiasm she launched 
forth into a rapid description of the whole 
enterprise. 

This time, the mistress was studiously 
attentive. Indeed, Betty felt that Miss 
Redgrave was only looking at her so fixedly 
in order to concentrate her attention upon 
what was being said. 

“ And what we all hope is—I—I mean— 
we're quite sure— 
you'll back us up over 
the thing, Miss Red- 
grave, won't you? 
You—you have noth- 
ing to say against our 
doing it?” 

“ Betty, of course 
not!” There was a 
flash of the old Miss 
Redgrave whom the 
Form loved. “A pan- 
tomime, you say? 
Quite a good idea. 
Puss in Boots 

“ Cinderella and the 
Glass Slipper,”’ Betty 
corrected. “I will run 
and get the manu- 
script of it, if you like. 


Betty went across the carpet until she 
stood quite near the mistress. ‘ Miss 
Redgrave—I—we girls—oh, may we 
please know why you are like this?” she 
faltered. 


“Bai Jove! Miss Wedgwave 
not keen, Betty ? Why’s that ?” 
“Can't say; banks, «Helen; 
when she sees this _ 
“Yes, wather! Pewhaps, Betty, 
Miss Wedgwave is afwaid it will 
be wather an amateur performance? 


Do let me, Miss Red- “In that case——’” Paulastarted 
grave; then I am sure after the Form captain, who was 
you will fee] keen!” “If Miss Redgrave is worried, why. can’t Of againon Bettys 
Which, as Betty — she say so?” demanded Betty. “She has But Betty had disappeared. 
only to tell us, and we’ll be all sympathy In the corridor she. almost 


realised whilst she was 
darting away on her 
hasty mission, was 
rather like saying that Miss Redgrave hadn't 
shown much keenness up to now ! 

““Helen—the MS.,, quick!” was Betty's 
panted request, as she whirled into the study 
shared by Helen Craig, Paula Creel, and Naomer. 
“IT want to show it to Miss Redgrave. Funny, 
but I don’t fancy she’s over keen.” 


at once.” 


collided with Tess Trelawney, who 

was just coming out of her and 
Madge’s study, carrying a large sheet of card- 
board. ; 

‘Hallo, what have you got there?” Betty 
checked her onrush to inquire. “‘ Oh, a coloured 
poster. How fine, Tess!” 

It really was a most excellent advertisement for 
the performance the Form hoped to give. 


“T have been busy knocking it off in readiness 
for the panto,” said the girl artist of the Form. 
“ Tf you think it’s good enough to put up 

“Why, of course, Tess! Downstairs, on our 
board, for the present ; but it must be shown in 
the town later on!’’ was Betty’s enthusiastic 
response. ‘‘ We'll get the Creamery people to 
put it in their window.” 

And she ran on again, the pages of Helen’s 
manuscript fluttering in the wind that her onrush 
created. ; 

But ten minutes later Betty came away from 
Miss Redgrave’s room with the manuscript, and 
with the dragging step that spoke of deep 
dejection. There had been no adverse criticisms 
of the book of words, which, as yet, Miss Redgrave 
had hardly glanced at. Nor had the project, in 
any respect, been cold-watered. What Betty 
felt depressed about was the marked lack of 
personal interest on Miss Redgrave’s part. 

““ She doesn’t seem to mind what we do, or don’t 
do—so long as we don’t bother her!” was the 
way Betty felt she would have to report to her 
chums. 

Before going up to the studies, she thought 
she would run down and see how Tess’s poster 
looked on the Form’s own notice-board. At the 
foot of the stairs she 
mieitea weir le who, 
although a member of 
the Form, had not 
attended the general 
meeting of an hourago. 

They passed each 
other without speak- 
ing, as they passed 
each other every time 
they inet-* For Cora 
Grandways, the spite- 
ful spoil-sport and 


mischief-maker of the /a i, HH 
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Form, Betty had no 
use. 

If Cora flounced by 
at this moment with 
acertain insolent smile, 
there was nothing 
more in the action, 
Betty supposed, than 
the girl’s usual love of 
showing malice. Only 
a moment more had 
passed, however, be- 
fore the Form captain 
knew better. 

To her intense in- 
dignation she came 
upon Tess’s artistic 
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The girls of the Fourth laughed heartily when Paula began 
to perform 
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poster, to find that someone had scrawled a 
derisive word right across it. 

All the painstaking pictorial work, the bold 
colouring and the attractive lettering, had been 
cruelly marred by a scribbled : 


FEEBLE! 


At sight of the shameful disfigurement Betty 
flashed about and ran back to the stairs. 

“Gora, stop 1, © 

That girl did more than stop; she came down 
the half-landing, looking ripe for a squabble. 

‘“What’s the matter with you, Betty Barton ? ” 
she asked. 

“Did you scrawl that word 
Tess’s poster ? ”’ 

“Did I? Let me think,” Cora said, with her 
goading smile. ‘“‘ Supposing I did, Betty?” 

“Supposing you come and rub it off, then!” 
the Form captain retorted hotly. 

“What cheek!’’ Cora exclaimed, tossing her 
handsome head. “Think I’m going to be 
ordered about by you! Take your hands off 
me, Betty!” she added fiercely; the next 
moment, for Betty had suddenly bounded up 


‘feeble’ across 


three stairs and seized her by the arms. “ Betty, 
you dare : 
“ Come back 
“YT won't! You— 
you ; 


“Cora, youare going 
to come back and rub 
that word outl= 
Betty said inflexibly. 
“The sooner you do it, 
the fewer there will 
be to know about it.” 

Cora’s answer was a 
sudden passionate at- 
tempt to tear herself 
free and at the same 
time send Betty tum- 
bling down the stairs 
big humiliation 
for a Form captain, if 
only it had come off. 
But it didn’t ! 

In vain Cora writhed 
and struggled, and 
finally clung on to the 
banister rail to save 
herself from _ being 
hauled down the stairs, 

The moment came 
when Betty’s right- 
eous indignation 
proved more than a 
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match for Cora’s des- 
picable hostility. A 
number of girls wno 
had been going to 
look at the poster, 
but had gathercd 
below to watch the 
tussle on the stairs, 
suddenly scattered 
mirthfully as Betty 
came down, bringing 
Cora with her. 

“Oh, you—you 
mass of conceit! 
Always showing off 
your position as 
captain!” was all 
Cora could say, now 
that she-was being 
hauled along to the 


notice-board. “I 
won't = 

“You will,” Betty 
said firmly. “ Has 


any girl here got a 
bit of india-rubber ? 
If not, will some- 
one 4 

eLet- ime. gol” 
stormed Cora, 
stamping furiously. 

“—Fetch a piece ?”’ 
Betty finished, as 
tethere: had been 
no interruption. ‘Oh, thank you, Ethel!” 

It said little for Cora’s chances of getting 
Betty condemned for high-handedness, that the 
girl who had offered the bit of india-rubber was 
Ethel Courtway, Morcove’s head girl ! 

At this exhilarating moment, fresh arrivals 
came swarming upon the scene. Such a great 
crowd stood around, in fact, and its mood was 
so hostile to the self-confessed despoiler, that 
Betty had no hesitation in releasing her sulking 
captive, and then politely offering the bit of 
india-rubber. 

mlawomt it. isnt fair!” ~Cora~ blustered 
wildly ; but her acceptance of the eraser told 
the crowd that she knew she had got to do it. 
‘No one saw me write the word!” 

“On the other hand, plenty of us are going to 
see you rub it out,” Betty said cheerfully. 

‘Does anyone, Cora Grandways, ever see you 
up to your spiteful tricks! ’’ Polly Linton cried 
out disgustedly. ‘‘ Shame on you, Cora!” 

“TJ won't! I—you-——” 

“ Oh, get on with it!’ Betty said impatiently ; 
and the words so aptly expressed the general 


Holding her MS. at arm’s length, Paula took a 
good look at her lines, then spoke to the ceiling. 


feeling, that Cora did 
the safe thing and 
turned to the placard. 

“Not Stoo aard, 
advised Polly. 

“No, take your 
time, Cora!” others 
said. ‘ You haven’t 
finished yet! Just 
a little more—that’s 
right !”’ 

Nor did Cora dare 
dash the bit of india- 
rubber to the floor 
until she really had 
completely erased 
the scurrilous word 
that had got her 
into such hot water. 

When at last every 
trace of the bold 
scribble was gone, 
she flashed about to 
show a face convulsed 
with rage, whilst she 
hurled the rubber 
full at Betty Barton. 

“ Missed!” was 
the mirthful com- 
ment from a dozen 
Pl Els, Gasweb city 

. dodged the missile 
with a good-hum- 
oured smile. 

“ Get out of my way !”’ Cora seethed, pushing 
towards the stairs with a look that said: “I 
hate the lot of you!” 

It was Betty, though, of all of them against 
whom her bitterest enmity was directed, as it 
always had been. 

Only because she knew that the artistic 
placard was giving notice of an event that the 
Form captain would be virtually concerned in, 
had she written that derisive word across the 
announcement. 

It had been a silly thing to do: she realised 
that now. But if, at any time during the next 
few days, she could strike a shrewder blow—do 
something that would really serve to get the 
forthcoming performance ridiculed as a fiasco— 
how gladly would she stoop to the deed ! 

So the ill-natured girl was pondering darkly for 
the rest of that evening, and all the time it was 
becoming more and more a fixed resolve with 
her to wait and watch; to keep her eyes open 
for a chance, and if only that chance should come, 
why then—then it would not be like her, Cora 
Grandways, if she failed to make the best of it! 


CHAPTERS Ue 

“YOU MUST MANAGE FOR YOURSELVES!” 

T was not until the close of afternoon classes 
the following day, that Miss Redgrave hada 
word to say about the Form’s intended 

enterprise. 

The girls were on their way out of class when 
a very casual sort of exclamation from the 
Form Mistress arrested their steps. 

“Oh, Betty—all of you,” she called, whilst 
she took out a sheaf of M.S. from her desk ; 
“here is that pantomime you gave me to look 
at. It is quite good—very witty and all that. 
And I’m sure I hope it will be a big success.” 

“ Thank you, Miss Redgrave ! ” 

“ Yes, wather ! ’’ came a rather fatuous simper 
from the amiable Paula; but it prevented 
what might have been a sudden dispirited pause 
on the part of all the girls. Miss Redgrave, 
what really was the matter with her ? 

“We think it splendid, Miss Redgrave!” 
Betty said, a trifle defiantly. 

“| know,” the mistress returned, with an air 
of being patient under great provocation. 
“ Show it to Miss Somerfield, your Head Mistress. 
I am sure she will praise it.”’ 

“ But—but our idea was,” said Betty dole- 
fully—these rebuffs were really most dishearten- 
ing !—“ to let Miss Somerfield attend the per- 
formance, in perfect ignorance of the—the book 
of words, and so on.” 

“ We felt sure she would prefer to do that, and 
so enjoy the performance all the better,” Polly 
chimed in. “ Provided she had your word that 
we were doing nothing that could offend fs 

“Oh, Miss Somerfield will receive that assur- 
ance. Carry on, girls. All I ask is that you 
don’t—don’t bother me too much.” 

There! What a thing for Miss Redgrave to 
have said! But after all it was only what she 
had been implying all along, the girls felt. 

It was only another five minutes before a 
gloomy debate was taking place in Study 12— 
the “ den” shared by Betty and Polly, which 
was the favourite rendezvous for the Form 
captain’s devoted following. 

;onort | Short jis not the word yior it!” 
Polly exclaimed. “I believe Miss Redgrave 
would like us to drop the whole thing.” 

“But why 2? ” demanded Dolly Delane. ‘ She 
has no fault to find! ” 

“And when did we ever get up anything else 
of this kind, without her being as pleased as—as 
punch!” cried Betty disgustedly. 

“Ooo, please don’t say you are not going to 
act in the play!” came half-tearfully from little 
Naomer. “I so want to be a blackamoor, and 
do my antiques ! ”’ 


‘her eyes agleam. 
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‘“ We shall carry on right enough,”’ Betty said, 
“But as for getting Miss 
Redgrave to help us——” 

“She wouldn’t, that’s certain, even if we 
asked her.”’ 

“In a way, I have asked her,” Betty remarked, 
with pardonable bitterness. “ Last night, when 
I told her about the scheme, I expected her to 
say at once that she would love helping us. 
But no; she didn’t show the faintest interest.” 

“Yet we can think of nothing that is taking 
up her time just at present,’’ Madge pondered 
aloud, in her sober way. “ There is simply 
nothing special ¥ 

“ Besides,”’ Polly burst out hotly, ““ when has 
Miss Redgrave ever failed to find time to take an 
interest in anything we have proposed to do for 
the Form ? ” 

“Well, geals 

But Polly had not done yet, so Paula had to 
lapse into silence, lolling back, as usual, in her 
armchair. 

“We have always liked Miss Redgrave! ”’ 
Polly reminded them heatedly. ‘“‘ Because she 
always has been such a brick, such a sport! 
But now ‘ 

“Perhaps she isn’t well?” suggested Madge 
Minden. 

“Tf that’s the case she would say so; she 
would get relieved of her duties altogether, 
then,” was Tess’s answer to that. 

“Geals, wowwied perhaps? ”’ came from Paula 


” 


Creel. “ I know what it is to be wowwied. I 
am wowwied at pwesent about those fairy 
wings ! ”’ 


“If Miss Redgrave is worried, why can’t she 
say so?”’ argued Betty. “She has only to tell 
us and we'll be all sympathy at once. Surely 
she knows us well enough by this to realise that 
we wouldn’t trouble her if she had anything else 
on her mind. All the same,” Betty  con- 
tinued, after a slight pause and with a rather 
brightening expression, “I think we might ask 
her point blank if she really is worried. I want 
to know—we all want to know—why it is! It’s 
horrid to feel that Miss Redgrave is—is changed.” 

“It hits you hardest of all, Betty,” sighed 
Madge. ‘‘ You won't be relieved of any of the 
hard work—correspondence about costumes, 
printing programmes——” 

“ That’s all right ; we'll manage,” Betty said, 
going to the door. “I’ve already written to 
London for the costumes.” 

“With wings for me, Betty ?’’ Paula roused 
up to inquire. 

But Betty had gone. 

“How I am going to weah those wings, 
geals : 


“Oh, give the wretched wings a rest !” fumed 
Polly. “I say, girls, as soon as tea’s over, what 
about dividing the MS. amongst us, so that we 
can each copy a few pages? That’ll help us 
to memorise our lines and give us a complete 
copy aplece in next to no time.’ 

“And after that, start learning our parts— 
yes!” exclaimed Grace Garfield eagerly. ‘‘ We 
could even have a sort of rough rehearsal, reading 
the parts, this evening ? ” 

“No wings,” said Paula. 
along all wight, no doubt. 
without wings a 

“ Paula, if you say one word more about those 
wings, you shall come in on stilts!’ threatened 
Polly. 

“Stilts, bai Jove! Howevah, there’s some- 
thing to be said for stilts. I have had some 
pwactice with stilts. But wings!” 

Meantime, Betty was downstairs in the passage 
leading to Miss Redgrave’s room. Already she 
had been to the door, but had felt afraid to knock. 
Fancy that! And one used to feel free to sail 
in at any time, sure of a smiling welcome. 

Up and down the passages she hesitatingly 
drifted, when suddenly the door was quietly 
opened and Miss Redgrave appeared. At sight 
of Betty, however, she—yes, there was not the 
least doubt about it—drew back swiftly, closing 
the door. 

Betty almost burst into tears. Then, with 
sudden desperation she strode to the door, 
knocked softly, and then, without waiting for 
an answer, entered. 

“ Miss Redgrave 

“What is it now, Betty ? ” 

The girl felt resentment rising in her again ; 
but she fought it down. She went across the 
carpet until she was quite close to her mistress. 

“‘ T—we girls—oh, please, may we know why 
you—you are like this, Miss Redgrave ? ” 

“Like what!’ the youthful mistress asked 
sharply. 

“Like this about our—our amateur theatri- 
cals,” faltered the weli-meaning Betty. “So 
uninterested—not offering to—to help us, like 
you always have helped us. Miss Redgrave, is— 
is—anything the matter? If so, can we help? 
Are you worried ? ” 

“Worried ? Betty, don’t get such notions 
into your head!” was the answer, and in so 
irritable a tone that it fairly took Betty’s breath 
“You must not go about the school 


“ You geals will get 
But a fairy godmother 


»? 


away. 
saying that I’m worried!” 
©) OU a : 
“Just because I—because I can’t bring 


myself to enter into your amateur theatricals, ” 
Miss Redgrave spoke on, with a wild sort of 
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impatience. “I’m sorry, Betty, but just at present 
its impossible for me to enthuse about anything. 
You must just manage for yourselves ! ”” 

Betty did not think she was doing a very 
rude thing, then, to turn about and walk straight 
back to the door. No more trying to make 
eae for the mistress’s curt behaviour after 
this ! 

“ Betty—Betty, dear! ” 

Ah, a changed tone, this time; the oid gentle 
voice, calling her back just as she was letting 
herself out of the room. 

The girl had not returned more than a step 
or two before the young lady was confront- 
ing her. 

“ Betty: 

“Yes, Miss Redgrave ? ”’ 

“ Understand, Betty,” and now, alas, the 
sterner voice was speaking again, “ you are not 
to allow anyone to think I am worricd! As for 
the amateur theatricals—I will do my best to 
take a proper interest in them.” 

A nod of dismissal followed these last perfunc- 
tory words, and Betty, as she passed back to 
the door, was not to know how piteously her 
mistress was gazing after her; not to know how 
near she was to being called back yet once again, 
and this time by a voice choked with tears ! 

Little did Betty dream, when she had gone 
from the room, how distractedly the youthful 
mistress, by nature so happy and gentle, was 
pacing about like one who felt worried out of her 
mind. 

At last, after repressing many a hard sigh and 
sweeping a hand again and again across her 
forehead, Miss Redgrave gave a glance to the 
clock. 

It seemed to remind her that the time was 
short for a certain thing that had to be done. 
Sighing again, she went to her desk and sat down 
to begin a letter. 

‘““My dear Lady Evelyn,” she wrote; “I am 
dreadfully sorry to say that nothing has come to 
light during the day. Whatever shall I do?” 

Shakily, the writer penned a few more sen- 
tences, ended by addressing the letter hurriedly, 
and then, touching the bell, summoned a maid. 

“ Ellen, let this go off to Barncombe Castle at 
once, please, by hand. Perhaps Harry, the 
gardener’s boy, will take it?” 

“ Yes, miss. Harry will be going into town 
soon after five. He always goes, Tuesdays.” 

Miss Redgrave gave a nod. She retained her 
composure until the maid had departed ; then, 
placing both arms on the desk she dropped her 
head into them—and with heaving shoulders 
muttered : 

“Whatever shall I do!” 


»? 


’ 


CHAPTER IV. 
THEIR FIRST REHEARSAL ! 

FTER prep, that evening, all who were down 
to play in the Fourth Form’s pantomime 
assembled in the school’s spacious music- 

room for a first rehearsal. 

Betty Barton and Co. were by no. means 
absolute beginners, with everything to learn 
about those distracting surprises and difficulties 
which attend rehearsals on a make-believe stage. 
Oh, dear no! They had acted in many a school 
play before now, and no one needed to be warned 
that the one part of the room which had been 
swept clear of furniture was “ the stage,’ and as 
such was forbidden ground until one received the 
prompter’s “ call.” 

Partly to outline the front of the stage, and 
partly to give a realistic suggestion of five- 
shilling seats, chairs were set in a long row across 
the room. Madge’s piano was shifted, to the 
tune of squeaking castors, to a proper orchestral 
position. Then two folding screens were put up, 
one on either side of the “stage,’’ to serve as 
“wings.” 

“Wings, bai jove!’’ beamed Paula, hearing the 
word quoted. “ That weminds me, geals e 

“You sit down!” Polly commanded the 
amiable duffer, with playful sternness. ‘“‘ Get off 
the stage—how many more times, Paula!” 

The fact that Paula had only trespassed for 
the first time, and only then to the mere extent 
of a foot or so, did not deter Polly from laying 
a hand on either of the elegant one’s shoulders 
and running her backwards into one of the stalls. 
Paula flopped down, and her feet rose and fell, 
whilst she gave a yelp of dismay. 

Then Naomer bounded up to do the loving, 
excitable thing and plant herself in Paula’s lap. 

“T sit here and watch ze beginning part with 
you!” she announced, wriggling herself into a 
nice comfortable position, whilst Paula sighed 
resignedly. ‘‘ Yes, yes, it’s just like ze theatre!” 
And she clapped loudly, to hurry the rise of a 
curtain that was not there ! 

Anxiously Paula looked about to see if there 
was not a vacant seat for Naomer. No! All the 
“stalls ’’ were occupied ; one or two girls had 
even perched themselves on the grand piano, 
with a laughing assurance to Madge that they 
would try not to be in her way. 

It was not unlike the filling up of a theatre for 
an actual performance, to hear such a rustling of 
papers, as if a thousand seat-holders were all 
consulting programmes. But the papers, this 
evening, were the girls’ copies of their parts—in 
some cases running to half a dozen sheets. 

Of course, quite a number of girls were only 
down to take very small speaking parts. Some 


had none at all; but they would be on the stage 


. anice long time, which was good enough for them! 
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“Scene 1, The Kitchen of Cinderella’s Home!” 
Betty sang out at last. ‘‘ Now, quiet, some of 
you, please! Madge—music ! ”’ 

So Madge banged off a nice noisy two-step, 
finding it very hard, however, to make the piano 
heard above all the commotion of setting the 
first scene and assembling the necessary charac- 
ters in the wings. Especially when Paula, hear- 
ing her name called, bundled Naomer off her lap, 
rushed on to the stage, and promptly fell sprawl- 
ing over two chairs that were laid flat to represent 


the kitchen fireplace ! 


“Steady, steady, my fairy godmother,” 
chuckled Polly. “A little more and you'll need 
crutches, not wings!” 

‘“‘ Paula, go to the other side,’’ Betty requested. 
“You will come on from the ‘ op.’ side.” 

So Paula limped away to the “ opposite 
prompter”’ screen, behind which she retired— 
to put her hair to rights. 

It became a source of great merriment amongst 
the occupants of the stalls, as the rehearsal pro- 
eressed, to observe Paula at frequent intervals 
busy with her pocket vanity case. She was in 
full view of their eyes, whereas she blissfully 
imagined that she was far enough behind the 
screens to be observed by none ! ; 

As for the opening scene itself, even at this 
very first rehearsal, when the various characters 
could not be expected to know their parts, it 
seemed most promising. 

Cinderella, musing in front of the imaginary 
fireplace, amongst the imaginary cinders, was 
really a most sympathetic character. 

Poor Cinderella, with two such Ugly Sisters 
as she had in Polly Linton and Grace Garfield ! 
How they gave it her with their tongues! What 
a life they led her ! 

That Polly, now and then, was copying Cora 
Grandways’ spiteful nature the girls soon divined ; 
and they laughed all the more. Apart from this 
feature of Polly’s acting, however, there was 
plenty to make her screamingly funny. 

Grace Garfield also put plenty of dash into 
her part, as Ugly Sister No. 2, and whilst she and 
Polly were on the stage together, rating poor 
Cinderella, and boasting about the grand time 
they were to have at the party at the royal palace, 
the audience laughed uproariously. 

Suddenly Betty could be seen at the prompter’s 
wing, making wild signs to attract Paula's 
attention. The Ugly Sisters were just going off 
to the party, and Cinderella was sinking down in 
front of the alleged fireplace again, there to muse 
alone upon her unhappy lot as the drudge of the 
family. 


SS 
eh 


The conversation Cora overheard— 


“ Seest !—Paula, be ready!” Betty could be 
heard hissing across to the Fairy Godmother’; 
whilst Cinderella, with her written part 
in her lap, recited pathetically : 


“Ah, me! How I would love to wear 
fine clothes like them, 

Instead of rags like these—just see 
this tattered hem!” 


“ Hem, yes, wather!’’ came from Paula, 
in the wings. “ Er—er e 

“ Keep back, duffer!’’ Betty gesticu- 
fated... Not yet |” 

So Paula retreated abruptly, whilst 
Cinderella mused on: 


“ My unkind sisters ! 
will be 

In the prince’s delightful company. 

For them the music and the dance so 
2 

Here Madge ran off a very effective 
bit of incidental melody. 

“Whilst I remain behind and slave 
away |” 

“Yes, wather!’’ responded Paula, 
as she now saw Betty beckoning her 
to come on as the Fairy Godmother. 
‘Of course, geals, you wealise that 
at the pwoper pewfowmance I shall be 
pwoperly dwessed, with wings! Er— 
Betty, there’s wather an inclination to 
laugh, what?” 

“Order, order!’ pleaded Betty, her- 
self hardly able to keep a_ straight face. 
“Ton’t take any notice of those girls, 
duffer! Look at Dolly—at Cinderella, I 
mean!” 


They to-night 


Paula looked, and saw Dolly smuggling a 
handkerchief to her face, to stifle her 
laughter. 


“Now!” Betty signed to the Fairy Godmother. 
So Paula began, standing a yard or so behind 
the brooding heroine : 
“My little child, what leaves you in such 
sowwow ? ”’ 


But at this Cihderella gave such a violent 
start, as she was supposed to do, being frightened 
by the apparition, that the Fairy Godmother 
fell back in dismay. 

S ABley, IeA, ae 

“ Duffer, stand still! It’s all right “i 

“All wight, bai Jove! You made my hair 
stand on end, the way you looked,” Paula said to 
Cinderella. “It’s all wuffled, I know ; that was 
Naomer-——”’ 

“Will you leave your hair alone, and get on 
with your part?” Betty pleaded, laughing. 
“ Cinderella is gazing at you in wonderment.” 


—gave her the idea for a mean plot. 


e 
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‘“ That’s because you are her Fairy Godmother, 
you know,” Polly felt bound to remark, from the 
back of the stage. “‘ With wings!” 

‘Polly deah, you know vewy weal I’ve no 
wings to wear! It’s the lack of wings that 
wenders my part so difficult. Howevah!”’ 

And, holding her MS at arms’ length, Paula 
took a good look at her lines, then spoke to the 
ceiling. 

“ My little chee-ild, what leaves you in such 

sowwow ? 

Wemember, wain to-day may mean a bwight 

to-mowwow ! 

Why these tut-tears ? Why these—yes, wather, 

these tut-tears ? Er——” 


“Oh, this is awful!” groaned Betty. “ Paula! 
Do you suppose a Fairy Godmother would ever 
say it like that ?”’ 

“ Tf you are wefewwing to my not pwonouncing 
my r’s,” protested Paula, “ you know vewy weal 
I cannot pronounce my r’s! I s 

“Tt is not that, Paula. Speak the lines to 
Cinderella ! ”’ 

So Paula turned to Dolly again, to find her 
still standing in the same surprised attitude. 
Whether Paula’s next dozen lines or so were 
properly recited no one could tell, owing to the 
continuous screams of laughter, whilst Naomer 
jumped up and down in the stalls, clapping 
wildly. But at last the room hushed down, 
in time to hear the Fairy Godmother pronounce 
her solemn warning : 


“One word of warning, though, my little Cinders! 
Your return, ere midnight, see that nothing 


hinders ! 

With this waved wand your wagged wobes I’ve 
changed ; 

A car to take you. to the ball has been 
awwanged ! 


Only wemember, ere twelve o’clock has struck, 
You must be back, or else it means—bad luck!”’ 


At this point the room door opened softly, 
and Miss Redgrave came in. 

The onlookers were not so concentrated upon 
the play that they failed to look round and show 
delight at the mistress’s appearance. Some 
jumped up to offer their seats. On the stage, 
the rehearsal was held up for a few seconds, for 
there also Miss Redgrave’s arrival was a thing 
too significant to be’ ignored. 

“Why, you are going along wonderfully ! ” 
was her congratulatory comment at the close 
of the first scene. “‘ At this rate, girls, you are 
bound to have a big success. What about the 
costumes ? ”’ 
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Betty answered that she had sent to London for 
them, and the correct dresses for the play should 
be down in a day or two. It did the girls good to 
find Miss Redgrave manifesting quite a keen 
interest in the affair after all. For the second act— 
the party scene, at the palace—she offered to 
take Betty’s place as director of operations, and 
then Madge spoke up from the piano : 

“We do wish you'd relieve Betty altogether, 
Miss Redgrave. Then she could have a part in 
the play, instead of being behind the scenes all 
the time.” 

“Well, I will,’ the mistress said, causing a 
burst of hand-clapping as she took the original 
MS. and went with it towards the prompter’s 
wing. 

After that they got along famously. Although 
it was a crowded stage for the second act, there 
was never any total confusion. This was because 
Miss Redgrave applied herself to grouping the 
characters. 

Now and then the leading ones had to be 
sorted out from the ordinary “ guests at the 
party’ and “members of the court,” as the 
programme would have it. But with patience— 
and Miss Redgrave was not without patience this 
evening—those who were only there to make up 
the numbers and give lift to the scene were shown 
how to draw away at the right times. 

Then, suddenly, one of the school maids came 
in and told Miss Redgrave she was wanted on the 
telephone. 

So Betty became prompter again, expecting the 
mistress to return in a few minutes. This did not 
happen, however. No more of Miss Redgrave was 
seen at that night’s rehearsal, nor did she subse- 
quently make any inquiry as to how they had got 
along without her. 

“Which doesn’t say much for her interest 
in the thing, after all!” Polly commented 
agerievedly on the way to bed. 


CHAPTER: SV. 
A CHANCE FOR CORA! 
A WEEK had gone by, and now there was 
another disappointment for Betty and Co. 
apart from Miss Redgrave’s half-hearted 
interest in the “ grand panto.” 

The costumes had not yet come to hand. 

The delay, due to the very creditable desire on 
the part of the London firm from which they had 
been ordered to give complete satisfaction, would 
not have been so vexing, had it not been for the 
fact that the date for the grand production had 
been put forward a whole week, so as to coincide 
with the half-term holiday. 

It was Miss Somerfield’s own suggestion that the 
girls should give the performance on a day when 


numbers of scholars’ parents were certain to be 
visiting the school; and this showed what 
confidence the Head Mistress had in the girl 
pantomimists. 

From time to time she made personal inquiries 
as to how the rehearsals were going on, but she 
never attempted to interfere. The girls had, as 
she knew, a none too sympathetic friend in the 
person of Miss Massingham, their Form mistress. 
Miss Massingham had many excellent qualities, 
but she had never been one to whom the girls 
instinctively turned for a sort of chummy co- 
operation. There was, however, Miss Redgrave. 
Just the one, of course, Miss Somerfield was 
doubtless thinking; never suspecting what an 
utter lack of interest that young lady was 
showing. 

But now, by first post on the Thursday before 
half-term day, there came a postcard from the 
London costumiers, saying that the goods had 
been despatched. 

The firm had written before, explaining that 


the complete outfit for Cinderella was taking some - 


getting together, and as they knew nothing of the 
altered date for the production, it was not sur- 
prising if they had regarded the delay as not 
being serious. 

At last, however, the beautiful costumes were 
on the way. That last postcard brought all the 
girls rushing in to Study 12 after brekker. 

“Hurrah!” cheered Polly, starting to waltz 
round with Naomer. “ Wings and all—they’re on 
the way!” 

“ Yes, wather ! ” 

“Enter the Fairy Godmother!” was the 
madcap’s jesting cry, as the amiable duffer 
sauntered in. ‘‘ My lee-little chee-ild. what 
leaves you in such sorrow ? You'll be wearing 
your pretty wings. this time to morrow. Poetry!” 

“Weal, geals. we are all wight now, what ? 
Dwess wehearsal diwectly the things awwive, 
bai Jove! Then you'll see if I’m such a pwepos- 
tewous godmother after all ! ”’ 

“one” 

It was Polly who suddenly made the warning 
sign, whilst she tip-toed very quickly to the half- 
open door. 

As she quietly looked out into the passage, 
someone else just as quietly started to walk away. 

It was Cora Grandways, and although she felt 
mad at having let herself get caught listening at 
the door of Study 12, she was madder still over 
the news that her ears had picked up. 

Unable to think of any means by which she 
could mar the prospects of success for the per- 
formance, it had been some gratification to her 
petty spite to know that there was a serious hitch 
about the dresses for the play. 


S 
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Now, to her malicious regret, it seemed that the 
costumes were due to arrive at the school before 
another day was out. 

If only they could go astray en route! But that 
was hoping for a too unlikely misfortune. The 
things were certain to turn up, affording Betty and 
Co. ample time yet for a number of dress 
rehearsals. 

Sure enough, the very next day found the 
costumes being brought along by the carrier’s 
van from Barncombe goods-yard to the school, 
and it was Cora herself, as fate would have it, 
who first set eyes on the large dress-basket in 
which the things were packed. 

It was after the midday dinner, and she was 
taking a lonely saunter round the school grounds, 
when her moody eyes were suddenly attracted to 
the carrier’s van which had been halted on a quiet 
bit of the road a few hundred yards short of the 
school gates. 

Realising that the vanman had stopped to take 
a parcel on foot up a side lane to some little 
cottage inaccessible to his horse and cart, she 
instantly vielded to the impulse to go and see if 
he had the theatrical costumes on board. 

Quickly and stealthily she made her way out 
through a side gate on to the deserted roadway, 
and then sauntered towards the standing horse 
and cart. 

Approaching it from the rear, she at once saw 
a large wicker dress-basket that was obviously 
elt 

But there was a second basket, of a similar size 
and character, ranged alongside the other, on the 
tailboard of the sheeted van. Had it required 
two large baskets, then, to hold all the costumes 
that had been ordered ? 

It gave Cora one of her curdling sensations of 
envy to think what a really ambitious perform- 
ance it was going to be, if the dresses for the 
piece ran to two whole basketsful ! 

Then, as ill-natured curiosity drew her close 
to the tailboard of the van, she was glad to find 
that only one basket, after all, was addressed to : 

‘Miss Betty Barton, Morcove School, Barn- 
combe, North Devon.—Urgent !” 

The other basket was labelled in this fashion: 

RETURN EMPTY TO 
The Matron, 
MORCOVE SCHOOL, 
Barncombe, 
North Devon. 

Cora, as she glanced from one label to the other, 
drew in a long breath and went quite pale as if 
seized with some sudden agitating idea. 

Next instant she was looking round cautiously, 
to see if she was still alone with the horse and 


van. 


Yes, 1t was all right. 
The vanman was 
taking his time about 
delivering his parcel 
at the cottage up the 
lane. No one else was 
in sight. 

With nervous, reck- 
less haste, Cora drew 
closer to the basket 
and started to untie 
one of the linen Jabels. 

When she had un- 
picked the knots, so ul! 
that the tie-on labe} 
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was ready to be taken 
off, she turned to the 
Jabe] on the second 
basket, and did the 
same with that. 

All this meant 
having to stand in full 
view of anyone who 
might come along, her 
hands reaching up to 
the labels, which were 
higher than her head. 
She was in the mood 
to take risks, however. 
By changing the labels, 
she hoped to cause an 
utter panic amongst 
the amateur panto- 
mimists ! 

For the il-natured 
-girl, familiar with the 
routine of the school’s domestic life, was pretty 
sure that the basket now being returned empty to 
the matron would be taken straight up to some 
lumber room. If the change could be effected— 
the costume basket substituted for the empty and 
vice versa—what a plight would Betty & Co. be 
placed in ! 

Cora shot another nervous glance behind her. 

From a little way off, up the side lane, she could 
hear a cottage-door closing and the carman 
whistling, as he came back to his van. But it 
would be half a minute at least before he emerged 
into the road. 

In less than that time she completed her 
mischievous task. Off came both labels ; deftly 
she transposed them and tied them on again. 

Then she walked away, smiling to herself. 

The basket of theatrical costumes was now 
addressed to the matron as a “ returned empty ! ” 

On the other hand, the basket addressed to 
Betty & Co. with the theatrical costumier’s label 
was the matron’s empty laundry basket. 


/, 
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Polly peered eagerly inside. 


The lid of the basket creaked upwards on its hinges, and 
i The next moment a gasp of 
utter consternation left her lips. 
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Just betore after- 
noon classes com- 
menced, the mischiet- 
worker found some 
pretext for going to 
the back regions of 
the schoolhouse. The 
vanman had brought 
his horse and cart up 
to the rear courtyard 
and unloaded the two 
baskets. They were 
dumped down at the 
back door, and after 
receiving the house- 
keeper’s signature the 
man himself had de- 
parted. 

It was now Cora’s 
delight to see a couple 
of the maids come out 
to take up the sup- 
posed empty basket 
and carry it away. 
They were not finding 
it the least bit heavy, 
for such weight as the 
unsuspected contents 
gave was divided be- 
tween them. 

From certain re- 
marks the girls made, 
Cora now divined that 
the “empty” had been 
returned from a firm 
of dyers and cleaners. 

She sneaked away, feeling quite satisfied that 
her plan had succeeded splendidly. Betty and the 
rest must have been told that the basket from 
London had turned up, for they were seething 
with excitement when they came into school. 

Classes over, what a rush there was to claim the 
long-looked-for basket ! 

Helter-skelter the excited girls raced along 
to get the welcome load and carry it up to 
Study 12. It seemed very light, but then, what 
a lot of them were helping to transport it 
up the stairs! 

“ Besides,” panted Polly, “ you know how 
flimsy and light such fancy dresses are. Mostly 
chiffons and a 

“Yes, wather; and feathewy wings, bai 
jove!’’ cried Paula, her pretty face wreathed in 
smiles. ‘‘ Naow, Naomer, careful, careful ! Don't 
be unwuly !” 

“Ooo, I so excited !’’ was Naomer’s shrill cry, 
whilst she danced in front of the basket, clapping 
her hands. “ To-night we shall all dress up!” 


The basket was empty ! 


And next moment it was with a joyous : “ There 


we are, girls!’ that the basket was rushed into 
Study 12. 
“Now!” 


Polly had snatched a penknite from the pen- 
tray and was slashing off the iabel, whilst Betty 
knelt to cut away certain string fastenings and 
then draw out the bar securing the strong swing 
hasps. 


“Up with the lid—up with it!” clamoured 
Polly. “Stand away, some of you! Now for 
ite rarrants” 


The lid creaked upwards on its wicker hinges 
and was flung back. Girls who had stood clear 
for the moment closed in again, and peered 
downwards excitedly. 


“ Hallo!” 

“ Goodness ! ” 

“ But—but ie 

“My egwacious, healp! Geals % 
“EMPTY!” Polly shouted, the first to 


proclaim what every 
one of them was rea 
lising with feelings ot 
utter consternation. 
PEnmptyd «here 
could be no doubt 
about that. No need 
to look twice to realise 
that the basket was 
empty. That—that 
meant 

What did it mean ? 

What else could it . 
mean, they were 
already thinking with 
dismay, but that 
the basket had been 
looted of everything, 
on the way from 
London! 


CHAPTER VI. 
NOT TO BE BEATEN ! 
e ES, that is what 

ce means, 
girls! Every- 
thing has been a 

“Stolen! Stolen 
in transit !” 

Only after a few 
seconds of utter stupe- 
faction were the girls 
finding their tongues. 

“My goodness, how 
lively!” breathed 
Polly Lister. ‘“ What- 
ever shall we do?” 


Quite an excited crowd received the laden cyclists as they 


returned, and there was a good deal of cheering. 
Morcove was proud of the way in which Betty Barton & Co. 
had tackled the emergency. 
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ihissisePoday-—— 

“And the performance is fixed for next 
Wednesday ! ” 

“ Friday,” Betty repeated, trying to get her 
wits to work calmly. “If I write off by this 
evening’s post, or if I send a telegram, what can 
those costumiers hope to do for us over the week- 
eng 2 

There was a heavy pause. All were realising 
the fact which, at last, Tess put into gloomy 
words. 

“It took the London firm a lot of time to get 
together one set of costumes. They can’t 
possibly be expected to muster another lot in so 
short a time!” 

““ Besides—oh, dear! ” 

“Bai Jove, geals, it is weally distwessing ! 
My wings i 

“Never mind your wings!” flared up Polly. 
“What about my Ugly Sister’s dress ? ” 

“And mine,” said Grace. ‘‘A grand party 

dress _ 

“And mine—and 
mine, for the court 
scene!” other girls 
began to chime in 
dolefully. “ Stolen ! 
Stolen in transit !” 

“ That’s about it,” 
Betty said ruefully, 
whilst she _ glumly 
looked at the label. 
“T say, I'll have to 
take this up with the 
railway company. I 
must see Miss Red- 
grave at once, and 
ask her what we can 
do. My word!” 

“Friday!” Polly 
breathed, looking at 
the date calendar. 
i Ohmcdearslme 

Naomer — suddenly 
burst into tears. 

“ Ohé, ohé!” she 
howled, like the easily 
dejected little thing 
she was. ‘“ We not 
able to have the play 
at all!” 

“Oh, yes, we shall ! 
Dont you~ get 
worried about that,” 
Madge said _ sooth- 
mielyee = Limeelne 
worst comes to the 
worst 


? 


All 


“ We'll make our own costumes! Yes, we 
will! ’’ Polly burst out desperately. ‘‘ Good 
wheeze, Madge! That’s what we'll do!”’ 

“ Bai Jove! Make my wings, geals? MHaow, 
I ask you, are we to get the wight matewials for 
my wings! ”’ 

“Oh, Paula and her wings!” groaned Polly, 
casting her eyes at the ceiling. But this was 
only a bit of the usual make-believe impatience 
with the duffer. Even in such a black hour of 
disaster, Polly was going to keep smiling ! 

So were they all, indeed, judging by their air 
of cheerful courage. 

Betty ran off, taking the label with her, to 
get a word with Miss Redgrave. 

‘“ May I come in, please Miss Redgrave ? 
sorry, but te 

“Yes, Betty ? What isit now ? ” the assistant 
mistress asked irritably. 

“All the costumes for the play, Miss Red- 
grave. They have been stolen—they must have 
been stolen—on the way here! The basket has 
turned up, but—but it’s empty!” 

“Oh, Isay! What a nuisance!” was the im- 
mediate comment, uttered in the tone of one weary 
enough already with the play. “‘ Are you sure? ”’ 

“The basket was empty !’”’ Betty cried, con- 
vinced that even now Miss Redgrave was giving 
only half her mind to the matter. 

Empty, you-say! Yes, well, 
know. I must think i 

“Of course, we must do something at once, 
mustn’t we ?”’ the Form captain felt bound to 
ulgenuees | Rete: is not yan hour to loses be 
week-end dishes us of any chance of getting 
another lot down from London.” 

“ Then what do you want me to do, Betty?” 

“ Oh—nothing !”’ the girl promptly answered, 
with a slight edge to her tone. ‘‘ We'll manage ! 
It was a mistake to come worrying you.” 

“ Betty, I am trying to think x 

“ But don’t bother, please!’’ Betty insisted. 
“ Perhaps you'll grant some of us leave to run 
into Barncombe and buy materials for the 
costumes ? Then—we’ll manage! ” 

“ Certainly, Betty ; you have full permission 
to do that. As regards the—the theft of the 
things,’ the young lady added, accompanying 
Betty to the door, “ I’m afraid the railway com- 
pany will deny liability. You see, the basket 
was signed for when it was received.”’ 

Betty nodded gloomily. She had been think- 
ing of that. 

“ Anyway, it wouldn’t help us to be ready by 
Wednesday, even if the railway did admit a 
claim,’ she remarked; ~~ That ll. have to wait’: 
there’s a lot too much for us to do to bother 
about that now!” 


Tm 


I—I don’t 
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Another minute, and she was back in Study 
i: 

“Come along, some of you! ”’ was her rallying 
cry. ‘All hands to the pump! Look lively, 
girls! We must bike into Barncombe and buy 
up the drapers’ shops ! ”’ 

‘““ Bai Jove " 

“Miss Redgrave has given permission—about 
all the help she could give!’ Betty could not 
belp adding bitterly. ‘‘ Good job I have only 
learnt a part that can be cut out on the day, if 
necessary. I'll never get a chance to act.” 

“What a shame!’ murmured Madge Minden ; 
and the others spoke to the same effect. 

For it was perfectly obvious to all of them that 
there was no possibility of poor Betty figuring 
in the play. Miss Redgrave was keeping so out 
of touch with the whole thing that she looked 
like being a poor sort of stage manager on the 
great day, even if she offered! And would she 
do that ? 

Amongst the Study 12 coterie, it was becoming 
a very sore grievance, this failure of Miss Red- 
grave’s to show more than a perfunctory interest 
in the production. 

And what they were beginning to feel was that 
it would be better to decide, finally, to do with- 
out her altogether! Then they would know 
exactly how they stood. 

Meantime, the urgent thing was to set about 
atoning for the calamitous loss of the pantomime 
dresses. 

Betty, Polly, Paula, Madge, and Tess—they 
all cycled off at once to Barncombe, giving tea a 
miss, so that they could spend more time at the 
shops before closing time. 

It was an exciting hour-and-a-half that they 
spent at the drapers’ counters. Spent, too, was 
most of the money that had been hurriedly 
pooled to save the situation. 

The various drapers offered to send the things 
along first thing in the morning ; but Betty and 
Co. were not having any of that, thank you! 
Still smarting over that “loss in transit ’’ they 
felt they had better be on the safe side and 
struggle home with their purchases as best they 
could. 

Besides, they meant to set to work cutting out 
the dresses this very evening. Time was 
precious now, every moment of it ! 

Of course, it had been night for a good while 
when the girls came riding up to the lamplit 
porch of Morcove School with parcels on the 
handle-bars of their machines and more parcels 
tied on the carriers behind. 

Quite an excited crowd received them, and 
there was a good deal of cheering. All Morcove 
had heard about the catastrophe, and the school 


was proud of the way Betty & Co. had tackled 
the emergency. 

“ Bravo, all of you!” the crowd waiting inside 
the porch applauded boisterously. ‘‘ Never 
say die, girls!” 

“ My gwacious, I feel like saying I’m alweady 
dead!” Paula panted exhaustedly, as she 
almost fell off her machine, with the crowd 
surging around her in the lamplight. ‘‘ Howevah, 
I’m all wight. Now for my wings.” 

"lea, Ima, Toy 

Cora Grandways was hovering there on the 
edge of the noisy throng. 

“Make their own dresses—pooh !” she shrug- 
ged scornfully to herself. ‘‘ One can just imagine 
the sort of turn-out it will be with home-made 
costumes! And all the while the proper things 
are actually under this very roof—if they only 
knew it! He, he, he!” 


CHAPTER VII. 
ROBES AND MODES. 
NIP, snip, snip ! 
“After you with those scissors, please, 
Betty. Thanks !”’ 

Snip, snip, snip ! 

“Who had the reel of blue satin ribbon last, 
girls ? Oh, thanks, Tess!” 

It was quite a sewing-party this evening in 
Study 12. Monday evening, and Wednesday 
was the great day! No wonder Betty, Polly, 
Madge and Tess were as busy as could be, and 
with the pleasing knowledge that their chums 
in other studies were just as busy too. 

“T wonder,” said Polly, sucking a cotton-end 
before threading it through a needle—“‘ I wonder 
how Paula is getting on with her wonderful 
creation? She was saying at tea-time that she 
would be ready to try it on this evening.”’ 

“Well,” Betty said cheerily, snatching up the 
scissors again, “‘ we are all getting to the last 
stages. That’s the best of theatrical frocks, 
you can always trust to their looking all right, 
even if = 

“ Gracious, I’ve put this sleeve on inside out!” 
Polly exclaimed. “Oh, dear! | How silly! 
Shall I unpick or leave it ? ” 

The others gazed critically. 

“Leave it,’ decided Tess. ‘‘ Rather a quaint 
touch. It will help to cause a laugh. After 
all 5 

She broke off abruptly as the door suddenly 
opened without, however, resulting in the im- 
mediate appearance of the visitor. 

The four girls gazed in a puzzled, expectant 
manner, aware of certain mysterious rustlings 
and shufflings outside the doorway. 

“ Well, come in!’ Polly cried at last. 


al 


“Yes, wather! Geals, how do you think I 
look as the Fairy Godmother, what ? You may 
well gaze in admiwation, geals! Here we are, bai 
Jove!” 

“Good lawks!” was the only words Polly 
could find to express her amazement. 

Paula had floated in upon them with a fairy 
step, gracefully waving a wand that was tipped 
with a big gold-paper star. Her dress—the 
wonderful Fairy Godmother’s dress that had 
kept her busy by day and awake o’ nights—was 
a thing of white butter-muslin. It had a certain 
flounciness at the neck which made its wearer 
look like Queen Elizabeth in her ruff. On the 
other hand, there was a lopsidedness about the 
skirt which could not be associated with any 
period of fashion. 

bel Silever ” Polly began. 
think that you, Paula ts 

“ Ah, you don’t know what I can do when I 


“T never did 


twy!” was the Fairy Godmother’s beaming 
response. “Wings and all, you see—yes, 
wather ! ” 


“Turn round and let’s have a look at them,” 
said Tess. 

So Paula turned round in fairy-like manner, 
and now that her back was to the girls they 
winked and grinned. 

“Wings! Yes, wather! See them, geals!”’ 
Paula gave herself a little shake to set the 
wonderful appendages trembling. ‘“ Wather 
effective, what ? ”’ 

“But they’re sticking out at the wrong 
place!’ objected Polly. “ They—they’re awful ! 
Good gracious, they’re coming down!” 

“Bai Jove' Weally?”’ Paula twisted her 
neck in consternation. “They want to be 
higher up my back, do they ?” 

“T should just think they do!” chuckled 
Polly, whilst the other three simply wept with 
laughter. “‘ Miles higher, Paula.” 

“ Like this, what ? ”’ 

So saying, Paula gave a well-meant pull to the 
front of her frock, with the result that the won- 
derful wings suddenly jerked so high that they 
seemed to be growing out of her neck. 

“Ts that bettah, geals?”’ she turned round 
to ask. ‘‘ More like the weal thing now, bai 
Ove Pa: 

“More like two donkey’s ears,” Polly said 
with some justice. ‘‘ If there was a dress like 
that amongst the lot that were stolen, then the 
thief must have had a fit.” 

‘“Wh-a-at!’’ Paula almost shrieked. 
was flattewing myself s 

“You want flattening, not flattering,” teased 
the madcap. “In a get-up of that sort you 
want ironing!” 
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“Hes haha ts 
“But, my gwacious, what shall I do about 
it, geals!”’ 


‘“ Send it to the dyers to be dyed blue, then the 
gardener can wear it when he goes to hive the 
bees. Or, better still * 

But Polly got no further. 

In an instant she lost her look of merriment. 
It gave place to an open-mouthed expression of 
wild excitement, whilst she flung her needle- 
work aside and stood up, trembling violently. 

“The dyers!”’ she jerked out. “ Betty!” 

Yes, dear, what ?”’ 

“Dyers and cleaners!” Polly rushed on, to 
the utter bewilderment of her chums. “ What 
did matron say last Friday when she told you 
that the costumes had come? Didn’t she men- 
tion that a 

“Yes, the carrier had brought them along with 
a return empty from the dyers,” nodded Betty, 
still as mystified as ever. “ But 2 

“ Empty—there you are!’’ Polly cried; and 
smote the table with an energetic fist. “ Our 
basket was empty. So the other basket—oh, I 
say, don’t you see ? ” 

“Why, no; do you, Madge? ”’ 

‘““Supposing someone has served us a trick?” 
Polly continued excitedly. “Supposing the 
labels were changed over. In that case - 

eehewsie 

“Bai jove, geals! 
wings 4 

“All the proper dresses are in the school at 
this moment! Come on, we are going to see 
about this!” 

Away they flew, to find lots of other girls 
rushing out from other studies to inquire what 
all the shouting was about. There was hardly a 
pause for explanations ; but the others, caught 
up with the excitement, swept on with the 
members of Study 12 to the stairs. 

Then, as they all went scurrying down, a few 
breathless utterances enlightened those who were 
wondering what all the excitement meant. Every 
tongue was going after that. 

The London costumes had not been stolen, 
after all! There had been a cruel trick, an ill- 
natured jape ! 

Some fifteen agitated girls swooped upon the 
matron in her own little parlour downstairs. 
And that good lady’s bewilderment was not 
diminished when she saw that certain of the 
girls were in the strangest attire. 

The alarm, in fact, had gone up at a moment 
when Paula was not the only member of the 
cast who had been trying on a stage dress. 

““ Bless and save us, my dears——”’ 

“Matron! Please, matron!” they all began 


My wings—my pwoper 


at her urgently. ‘That other basket—the 
returned empty ! You know—dyers and cleaners 
—last Friday—where ? ” 

Matron, in the end, did not go with the girls 
to the place where the basket could be found. She 
was too overcome after the excitement she had 
had to contend with. Off again swarmed the 
girls, Polly a good first, a few others neck and 
neck, Paula scuttling along in the rear, with her 
wings wagging violently, as if she was a human 
fledgling, not yet able to fly! 

‘And so, in a few seconds, they came to the box- 
room, where matron had said they would find 
the alleged ‘“‘ empty,’ and there they found it 
right enough. The place was in darkness until 
someone found a switch and clicked on the light. 
Then they almost fell over one another in their 
eagerness to drag out the basket and get it into a 
convenient position for examination. 

“ Tt’s very light ! ’’ someone commented doubt- 
fully. 

“The costumes weigh nothing,” Polly asserted 
desperately. ‘‘ Knife, please! Oh, quick, this 
string! Thanks! Now then!” 

Like the other dress-basket, this one had a 
drawbar to the hasps that held the lid down 
Betty dragged the thin bar out, and back flew 
the lid. There followed one terrific shout from 
all : 

p Hurrakl 

There—there were all the theatrical costumes, 
just as they had been sent off from London ; 
each one nicely folded away in tissue paper. 

Heads were almost knocking together as the 
girls, surging round, bent over the open basket 
and started to pull out the contents. 

“My wings!’ appealed Paula, who was not 
getting so much as a look into the basket. “‘ Geals, 
geals 

““ Bother your wings! Here’s my Ugly Sister’s 
dress!” chuckled Polly. ‘Oh, what a beauty ! 
And look at Tess’s cloak for Prince Charming !”’ 

“What gorgeous things!” 

“Yes, grand! Steady on, don’t tear them ! 
Hallo, here we are, Paula! ”’ 

“ Bai Jove! Oh, I say! My dwess—my wings 
ehaval ull, aie levee 

So the excusable delirium of delight went on 
for at least five minutes, the floor becoming a sea 
of discarded tissue wrappers, whilst each girl 
came into possession of some dress or other. 

At last, and at Betty’s suggestion, it was 
decided to put all the things back, and cart the 
basket up to Study 12. They did not re-wrap 
the various garments, but when al! had been 
folded back into the basket, they started to 
gather up the shoals of tissue paper; so as to 
leave the place tidy. 
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* Hurrah ! ” 


It was then that Polly, busy as any, suddenly 
gave a surprised cry. 

“Hallo, look! A 
that !”’ 

“A necklace ?’’ was Betty’s incredulous cry. 
“There’s no necklace in the list. A silver wand, 
and the imitation glass slipper—but no necklace.” 

“ Besides—may I look, Polly ?’”’ Madge spoke 
in her calm way, as the entire mob of them stood 
arrested in their activities. “‘ This doesn’t look 
like theatrical jewellery. This—yes, it must 
be——”’ 

“ Bai jove 

“A real pearl necklace!” said Madge. 
“ What’s more, it is exactly like the one that Lady 
Evelyn wears—the famous Lundy heirloom ! ” 

“ But in that case,’ burst out Betty, “‘ how 
does it come to be here ? ” 

The scholars looked at one another in dumb- 
founded amazement, then returned their round 
eyes to the astonishing find which Madge was 
holding up. 

A string of graded pearls, worth far more than 
a thousand pounds most likely ; and it had been 
chanced upon—like this ! 


necklace—we didn’t see 


” 
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A terrific shout went up as Betty pushed back the lid. 


, For the basket contained the theatrical 
costumes which had been so long mysteriously mislaid. 


“It—it is a nuisance having to bother Miss 
Redgrave again,” Betty broke out at last; 
“but I reckon we must. Let’s all go along to 
her, shall we ?” 

The answer came in a scrambling exodus from 
the box-room. There is not the least doubt that 
another minute would have seen every one of the 
mystified girls crowding in upon the youthful 
mistress, only some were in such a state of strange 
attire that they felt bound to hold back. 

Reluctantly they returned upstairs to their 
studies, and-so it was only a half dozen who 
finally grouped themselves outside Miss Red- 
grave’s door. 

It was Betty who gave a formal tap. Her 
companions were all talking excitably, and so 
she could not tell whether or not there had been 
an answering “Come in.” But, feeling that it 
was all right to enter, she turned the knob and 
sent the door open. 

“ Miss Redgrave ” began the Form captain ; 
and then she stood, struck to silence, whilst the 
girls trooping in after her abruptly stood still. 

The assistant mistress was there, but someone 
else was with her. It was Lady Evelyn Knight. 


She it was who, standing by the armchair in 
which Miss Redgrave was a drooping, sorrowful 
figure, crying quietly, had laid a loving hand 
upon the mistress’s shoulders ; and the scholars 
heard the soothing murmur : 

“Hush, dear! Oh, don’t cry! 
do not blame you!”’ 


You know I 


CHAPTEREVIL, 
WHAT DOES IT 
MEAN ? 

OR a mere second 
or so Betty and 
her chums 

stood just inside the 
open doorway, look- 
ing too embarrassed 
for words. It was 
in Betty’s mind to 
say something about 
going away and 
looking back  pre- 
sently ;° but—this 
was Lady Evelyn! 
And it might be—it 
surely was—Lady 
Evelyn’s own neck- 
lace which had been 
found. 

So, with all the 
girls remaining per- 
plexed and _ silent, 
it was left to Lady 
Evelyn to break the 
awkward pause. 

7 Girls; you find 
your mistress in a 
rather upset state. 
Please don’t imagine 
that she and I have 
been quarrelling. I 
want her to stop 
worrying ; to cheer 
up and Oh, 
the speaker broke 
off, in an altered tone of sudden tremendous 
excitement, ‘what have you there, Madge 
Minden ? Let’ me see! Why ~ 

“Ts it yours, Lady Evelyn?” all the girls 
chorused, as the necklace changed hands. “ That’s 
what we are wondering. We found it eo 

“ Ruth—Ruth dear!’ Lady Evelyn cried out, 
flashing round upon Miss Redgrave, who was 
starting out of her chair, her tearful eyes dilating 
as they stared at the great find. “ Look here, 
dear! They have found it. Oh!” 

“ Found it! You—you girls—you have found 
it!’’ was the mistress’s half-hysterical cry of 


to silence. 


“ Miss Redgrave——” began Betty, and then stood struck 


For the Form Mistress, crying quietly, was seated 
in the armchair, and, standing beside her, one loving hand 
upon the mistress’ shoulder, was Lady Evelyn Knight. 
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amazement and relief. 
Where was it? How 

‘““ What does it matter ?”’ Lady Evelyn said, 
with a light laugh, perhaps seeing the need to do 
anything to calm the other down. “ The great 
thing is that it has been found, after all. My. 
missing necklace—”’ 

“Tt was in the 
box-room,  please,”’ 
Betty began at 
lastaieee tistaeimost 
strange business. 
First of all we had 
the luck to find all 
the missing the- 
atrical costumes. 
They ~ were -tlot 
stolen, after all, Miss 
Redgrave. And 
then, when we were 
clearing up the litter 
we had made we 
found _ 

“ You found that 
necklace in the box- 
room?” 

* Fol yaiere 
picked it up from 
the floor 4 

“ Yes, and at first 
I thought it must 
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be part’ off the 
theatrical stuff. 
Don’t laugh, Lady 
Evelyn.” 


But Lady Evelyn 
did laugh, and Polly 
and the girls were 
soon laughing with 
her. 

“Parti Ole wie 
theatrical stuff—my 
necklace !’’ pealed 
the daughter of the 
Earl and Countess 
of Lundy. ‘Ruth, dear, it would nave been a 
relief to us, wouldn’t it, if it had been only 
sham jewellery that was missing ?” 

If sudden smiles were not following Miss 
Redgrave’s grievous tears, that was because this 
sudden production of the necklace was a thing as 
agitating to her as it was welcume. 

“In the box-room!”’ she exclaimed incredu- 
lously “But how—why in the box-room? I 
can’t understand it.” 

Ruth dear——” 

‘“ But we must know how it came to be found 
there,” the youthful mistress protested earnestly. 


“ Hasn’t it been my terrible anxiety that the 
necklace was stolen by someone in the school ? 
And it’s being found by chance, in the box-room, 
may yet mean Oh, let me think—let me 
think!” 

She started to walk about the room with an ex- 
pression that gave evidence of the stress of mind 
she was still suffering, whilst Lady Evelyn now 
drew the scholars aside 
and spoke quietly : 

el tee isaelike «this, 
girls,’ she explained. 
“About a fortnight 
ago I was here one 
evening to dinner with 
Miss Somerfield and 
the other mistresses. 
When I went up to 
Miss Redgrave’s room 
to take off my outdoor 


things, I broke the 
fastening of my pearl 
necklace. I said it 


was better not to try 
to wear it that even- 
ing, so I laid it down 
upon the dressing- 
table. When I went 
up to put my things 
on, at ten o'clock, it 
was gone.” 

“Good _ gracious ! 
Ard so “i 

““ Miss Redgrave ! ” 
Betty burst out, in 
atone that proclaimed 
keen regret for all hard 
things that had been 
said about the mis- 
tress’s lack of interest 
in the play, “‘ you have 
been going through a 
terrible time.” 

“Well, Betty—all of 
you; it really has been a dreadful anxiety. Lady 
Evelyn begged me to treat the matter: lightly ; 
implored me not to upset the whole school, 
from Miss Somerfield downwards, by making 
the loss known. But I a 

“You told me you were not worried.” 

“No, Betty dear ; think again, dear,” was the 
gentle answer that set all the old love for their 
mistress shining in the girls’ eyes. “‘ What I said, 
dear, was that you must not allow anyone to think 
I was worried—quite a different thing, surely.” 

Betty suddenly gulped out : 

“Goodness! Oh, what an awful mistake I 
have made, in thinking that you—that—that——”’ 
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Quite one of the funniest pieces of the play happened 
when Polly used Cinderella’s dustpan as a hand-mirror, 
and took up a hand-broom to give a last touch to her mop 

of false red hair. 


‘““We have all made the mistake,” broke in 
Polly vehemently. “ And I’ve been the worst, as 
usual, to Well, what?” she exclaimed, 
noticing a sudden irradiation of Miss Redgrave’s 
face, as if some flash of understanding had come 
upon her. 

~ The box-room! Now I see!” was the cry of. 
relief. ‘‘ My travelling bag is in the box-room.,” 

“The place is chock 
fullof bagsand boxes,” 
said Polly. “We 
tumbled them all 
about to get the dress- 
basket e 

“Just so!” cried 
Miss Redgrave. ‘And 
you will find that one 
of the empty port- 
manteaus that you 
turned upside down 
was mine.”’ 

“ But how does that 
explain, dear?” in- 
quired Lady Evelyn. 
“Not that it matters 
very much.”’ 

“Listen!” exclaim- 
ed the mistress. ‘‘ The 
night of the dinner 
party my empty cow- 
hide bag was in my 
bedroom. It was 
standing close by the 
dressing-table. I had 
unpacked after a re- 
turn journey from 
London, a few hours 
previously, and had 
told the maid that the 
empty bag could be 
taken to the box-room. 
She must have taken 
the bag away whilst 
we were at dinner— 
when she would be tidying up the room.” 

“And the necklace was in it, then? 
how——”’ 

“ How did it get into the bag? _I can tell you,” 
Miss Redgrave said, looking inclined to laugh now 
at the simplicity of the whole explanation. 
“There are little lace mats on the glass top of 
my dressing-table. You, Lady Evelyn, placed the 
necklace on one of those mats i 

“Yes, I did; I remember, dear 

“And those mats—nothing is easier than to 
make them slide about on the slippery glass,” 
declared Miss Redgrave. “ It has happened heaps 
of times. My first thought when the necklace was 
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missing was that the maid had accidentally 
flicked the mat off, and then picked it up from 
the floor, without noticing what had fallen 
with it. I searched and searched, but the 
mecklace was nowhere to be found. The maid 
must have flicked the mat off and the necklace 
came to rest in one of the folds of the bag near 
the handle.” 

She looked inclined to cry with the relief that 
the explanation had brought her, and Betty felt 
inclined to shout with joy. So this had been the 
cause of Miss Redgrave’s lack of interest in their 
project ! 

‘Girls, what do you think of that ?”’ cried 
Lady Evelyn. “ And now tell me, was I wrong in 
begging Miss Redgrave not to worry, and not to 
make the whole school miserable with the feeling 
that it had a thief in its midst ?” 

“No, no!” they chorused. 

Miss Redgrave turned to the girls. 

“May I stage-manage for you now?” she 
asked eagerly. “ Ah, girls, whilst this dreadful 
business was weighing on my mind, I felt just 
too worried out of my life to mh 

“And no wonder!” was the general cry. 
“ But now—now—you can help us. And the 
dresses have been found! Oh, this is grand— 
grand !”’ ; 

With which opinion, when the news had spread 
like wildfire through the school, only one girl— 
and there is no need to name her—was secretly at 
variance. 

To that girl, in her undying animosity towards 
the Study 12 coterie, it was a maddening dis. 
appointment that the mean trick she had played 
had failed in its purpose. 

In fact, by a strange turn of fate, Betty & Co. 
had actually benefited by the attempt to involve 
them in disaster ! 

If the mean trick had never been played with the 
two dress-baskets, they would never have found 
Lady Evelyn’s missing necklace-—that dramatic 
event which had set Miss Redgrave free from a 
load of overwhelming anxiety, and so enabled 
her to enter heart and soul, at last, into the Form’s 
ambitious project. Ah! how galling all this was 
to Cora Grandways ! 

Maliciously she hoped for another chance to 
cause trouble for the amateur actresses; but 
Betty & Co., not without a shrewd suspicion as 
to who had played them such a mean trick, were 
on their guard now. 

Cora Grandways was left with nothing to do 
but to book a seat for the coming performance, 
and so be able to sit and sneer at what everyone 
else would be applauding in Morcove’s own 
merry version of “Cinderella and the Glass 
Slipper.” 
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GHAPTER: GLX. 
“ BRAVO! ENCORE!” 

EVER had the big hall of Morcove School 
looked more like a real theatre than it did 
on half-term day. Never had a bit of 

acting by the scholars attracted such a vast and 
varied audience. 

_ At the last moment before the rise of the cur- 
tain on Scene I, when Madge Minden was working 
up to the grand finale of a spirited overture on the 
piano, the place was simply packed to the walls. 

Not only were the girls of Morcove, along with 
numerous parents, uncles, aunts, and guardians, 
squeezed row behind row in the auditorium. 
The Barncombe Castle party accounted for one 
block of front seats, as Lady Evelyn had predicted 
it would. Then there were the members of Mor- 
cove’s domestic staff—a host in themselves— 
besides folk from round about the district. 

Even the window-ledges were adorned with 
merry Morcovians who had cheerfully given up 
their seats so that a few more outsiders might be 
found room for. And, when at last the tinkle of 
the bell sent the stage curtains flashing apart, 
more than one of those girls nearly fell off her 
perch—such a wonderful scene were all eyes 
beholding ! 

What storms of applause there would have 
been, too, at the very start, had not Cinderella 
paused in her work with broom and pail, to speak 
the first appealing lines. 

To see how quickly the audience hushed down, 
and how distinctly Dolly Delane was making 
herself heard all over the hall—that must have 
been a relief to the anxious amateur performers 
waiting in the wings ! 

But in a few moments everybody in front of the 
stage was going off into convulsions of laughter. 
That was due to the comic entrance of the Ugly 
Sisters. 

Morcove tried to stop laughing ; the grown-ups 
did their best to retain their composure ; but as 
every other word from Polly and Grace was a 
funny one, it became quite a painful business to 
subdue the guffaws, so as not to miss the next joke. 

For five minutes the Ugly Sisters were the 
cause of roar upon roar of laughter. When they 
were not nagging at poor little Cinders, they were 
quarrelling with each other—a delicious touch, 
that ! There they were, all got up for the royal 
party in the most awful style, and yet fancying 
themselves mightily. i 

One of the funniest bits was when Polly, who 
had painted her nose red and corked her eyebrows 
very thickly, got hold of Cinderella’s dust-pan, 
to make it serve as a hand-mirror, and took the 
short-handled broom to give a last touch to her 
mop of false red hair, 


Paula got to the wrong side of the stage, and faded into the kitchen fireplace. The conyulsed audience shriek 


d afresh. 
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Grace, as the other Ugly Sister, promptly 
snatched the things from her rival “ beauty,” 
exclaiming haughtily : 

“No need for you before the glass to prance, 

T’ll be the one with whom the Prince will 
* dance ! % 

And so they went off at last, still pushing and 
squabbling in the authentic Ugly Sister fashion, 
whilst the audience sent hand-claps and loud 
laughter after them. 

The Ugly Sisters gone, it was quite a tender 
moment for all to see poor little Cinders left alone 
in the family kitchen, musing sadly upon her 
hard lot. 

Madge Minden’s skilful fingers supplied soft 
music to lines that sounded very touching indeed, 
and then—how could any member of the audience 
help an enraptured, ‘‘ Oh, I say!” as the Fairy 
Godmother suddenly appeared. Wings and all! 

“ Well, isn’t she beautiful ! ”’ 

Really fairy-like did the elegant member of the 
Fourth Form look, as she came forward with a 
floating step, waving her star-tipped wand. 

By now the audience was probably forgetting 
the who’s who of the caste ; but those behind the 
scenes were not. They were remembering with 
great anxiety that this was Paula—their own dear 
Paula, but a bit of a one to “ muff”’ things, all 
the same. 

She began : 

“My gentle child, what leaves you in such 
sowwow? A motor-car is going to take you to the 
party—ah !—to-mowwow! No, I’m wong!” 

“ Ha, ha, ha!” went off the audience; and 
perhaps it was just as well that the laughter did 
continue for a few seconds. It enabled Miss 
Redgrave to do some much-needed prompting. 

“Yes, wather!” the Fairy Godmother sud- 
denly resumed, whilst she waved her wand 
monotonously. ‘‘ Wemember, geals, wain to-day 
may mean a bwight to-mowwow! So wemember, 
Cinderella, pway take your umbewella! And 
mind you get back, Dolly deah, before twelve 
o'clock, otherwise, bai jove—that is to say i 

Paula suddenly turned to the audience, to 


make herself heard above their screams of 
laughter. 

“One word of warning, though! I say, one 
word ie 


“leleydogy lagvil Ista, inet, ine |” 

“ One word of warning!’’ Paula fairly shrieked ; 
but the convulsed audience was past being able 
to listen to words of warning or anything else. 
Paula remained for a full minute longer, mouthing 
a mere garbled version of her part, without being 
heard to the extent of a-syllable. 

At the urgent entreaty of the prompter she 
was then prevailed upon to do her “ fading off ”’ 


exit as a fairy, waving the wand all the time. 

But Paula had got to the wrong side of the 
stage, and she faded into the kitchen fireplace— 
wings and all ! 

Luckily, it was the moment for the curtain 
to fall; but the audience saw the whole thing 
happen, and it was a great joke, during the 
interval, to sniff and say that one could smell 
feathers burning. Paula’s wings ! 

Even so, before the curtain had gone up on 
Act II, it was being said by all that the panto- 
mime was so good that it would have to be given 
again, in the Barncombe Assembly Rooms. 

And now Madge Minden was to have a strenu- 
ous time of it at the piano, the court scene en- 
tailing a great deal of incidental music. 

There was an opening chorus to be accompanied, 
and then the Prince had to be played on, and his 
Blackamoor page could not be left to do a sort 
of Dervish dance without more music, “ specially 
composed for the occasion ”’ ! 

It was “Encore! Encore!” for roguish little 
Naomer, as she finished her “ antiques’’ and 
pranced away to the side of the stage, there to 
blow kisses to the audience. Here and there 
were grown-ups who doubted if the excitable 
youngster would be capable of repeating that wild 
yet graceful dance; but they didn’t know 
Naomer, or the joy it was to her to have made 
such a hit ! 

As for the Prince, he was Charming—with a 
capital C indeed ! 

How the audience rocked with laughter at the 
way the Ugly Sisters vied with each other to 
become the favourite in his eyes! Polly and 
Grace were better than ever in all this comic 
business, whilst Betty Barton added to the 
laughter by being a moralising Court Chamber- 
lain, white bearded and bent at the knees. 

On they came, all the schoolgirl players, each 
with her part to play in this grand party scene. 
What with the gorgeous dresses, the music and 
dancing, to say nothing of the continual fun, it 
was hard to remember that this was only an 
amateur performance. 

Things were at their liveliest when Cinderella’s 
dramatic .arrival was announced, her entrance 
causing the Ugly Sisters to rage and stamp with 
envy. From that moment, of course, they were 
out of the running as regards Prince Charming. 

No doubt there were many little unrehearsed 
incidents, but, if so, they went unnoticed by the 
captivated audience. It was unflagging fun 
and frolic right up to the dramatic moment when 
——bong, bong, bong !—the midnight bell began to 
strike, and Cinderella fled from the festive scene 
before her lovely dress should change back to 
the old kitchen rags ! 


In the third and last scene Helen Craig had 
cleverly managed to bring on all the players 
again. Indeed, when the Prince turned up at the 
home of the heroine drudge, to ask each of the 
three sisters to try on the fateful glass slipper, it 
was more like the party scene all over again 
for beauty and brilliance. 

No need to say what a sensation was caused by 
Cinderella’s trying on the slipper and proving that 
it fitted! By that time the enchanted seat- 
holders were getting ready to raise the roof with 
their applause, guessing that the end was at hand. 

Puffed for breath, and rosy-faced with the 
excitement of their acting, the girls all lined up 
at last, with Cinderella in the centre and the 
Prince beside her. And so the last lines were 
spoken, Madge sitting with hands poised over the 
piano-keys, ready to bang out a bar or two as the 
curtain fell. 

“ Bravo! Bravo! Bravo-o-oh!” the hearty 
cheering began a moment later, and, however 
much the successful performers might be wanting 
their tea—as that famous last line of Cinderella’s 
had hinted—they had to stay and take their calls 
before the curtain. 

“Bravo!” the cheering continued, as the 
Ugly Sisters came on after the blushing authoress, 
squabbling for the largest share of the applause. 
“ Bravo !’’ for Cinderella and her Prince Charm- 
ing. “Bravo!” for the Court Chamberlain, for 
the little Blackamoor—for each and all of them. 

Not forgetting the Fairy Godmother ! 

Last of all came that dainty form, beaming none 
the less because a few shrieks of laughter were 
mingled with the applause. 


Their own dear duffer of a Paula; it was like 
her to take those teasing laughs in the spirit 
in which they were given. It was like her not to 
mind what a muddle she had made of her own part 
since all her chums had achieved such a brilliant 
success. 

“ Awfully good! Couldn’t have been better ! 
They simply must give it again!” 

So everybody was saying who had been present 
at the show, and it must be remarked, in closing, 
that ‘Cinderella’? was given as another 
matineé a few days later in Barncombe, with 
Paula this time as quite a model Fairy God- 
mother. 

The show went off the szcond time even better 
than the first and, although the amateur actors 
had a bigger audience to entertain, they played 
in a manner that sent everybody who watched 
into raptures of applause. 

So good was it, indeed, that there was some 
talk of giving the pantomime a third time—and 
this would undoubtedly have come about could 
Betty & Co. have found a large enough hall for 
the purpose. But they could not, alas! and 
so the hugely successful pantomime came to 
an end. 

Betty & Co. greatly enjoyed giving the “re- 
peat,” and they were glad that the local unem- 
ployment fund thereby benefited to a truly 
wonderful extent. 

But it was their first performance in the Big 
Hall they were to remember best, and to laugh 
about so often afterwards, agreeing that that 
was a day, above all others, WHEN MoORCOVE 
Mave MERRY. 


THE END 
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Many and various are the cluss that enterprising schoolgirls may form amongst themselves, bul none could be better, from all points o 
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view than the Rambler Club, combining, as it does, the healthy joy that the great world of out-of-doors gives, with the gleaning of 
tnowledge of the ever-interesting wonders of Nature. 


HE idea of a rambler club is, as its name 

| implies, rambling. But, whereas the usual 

meaning of the word is aimless wander- 

ing, this rambling is different, in that it has a very 
definite object in view. 

This is, to find out things about the inex- 
haustible store of subjects that Nature has 
provided for you—the birds, the flowers, the 
trees—subjects full of wonder and interest to 
those who like to take the trouble to learn about 
and understand them. Then there are the 
myriad wonders of the insect world, so little 
known to most people that they might almost 
be called secrets, yet which, once discovered, 
become of more absorbing interest than even 
the most fascinating book could be. 

This, in brief, is the aim of the rambler club, 
but there are many ways of improving upon it 
some I shall suggest during the course of this 
little article, and others you are sure to think of 
for yourselves, once you get into the idea of the 
thing, and become enthusiastic. 


HOW AND WHEN TO START 

The very best time to start your rambler club 
is, of course, in the spring, for then you begin at 
the beginning of things, and that’s far easier 
and much more interesting than butting-in in 
the middle, or chiming in at the end, isn’t it ? 
Having gathered your prospective members to- 
gether, the next thing to do is to elect a president. 

She should be a girl who has some knowledge 
of natural history, and also of the country round 
about where you live, or where your school is 
situated, for she is the one who is to lead you 
on your expeditions, and initiate you into the 
mysteries of the study that is your object. 
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In addition, you will need a secretary, a treasurer, 
and, if you want to be very up-to-date, a photo- 
grapher. 

These important positions settled, the next 
thing to decide upon are the rules of the club. 
These you will, of course, make to suit yourselves, 
but the essential ones are: When you will go 
for your rambles what you will pay as sub- 
scriptions, and where you will hold your “ head- 
quarters.”’ I suggest Saturday afternoon as the 
very best time for your weekly ramble and a 
weekly subscription of not less than a penny, 
although, naturally, it will vary according to 
the number of members. Your “ headquarters ”’ 
could perhaps be a spare room in one of your 
members’ houses, or even an disused shed in a 
garden, which could be made water-tight, and 
perhaps painted nicely inside. 

Here, at your ‘‘ headquarters,’ you will gather 
before you set out on your rambles, and, if you 
are agreeable, on one other night during the week, 
when you will discuss the object of your next 
expedition, and where you will go. If you are 
going to foot it, you will mainly have to confine 
your activities to your own district, but, if you 
are cyclists, you will be able to go further afield, 
and thus have more scope for discoveries. 

In any case, you should all be ready to make 
suggestions as to the direction of your next 
ramble ; these should be made to the president, 
who will put them to the vote. What particular 
branch of Nature study you take up, on that 
ramble, will depend largely on the season of 
the year, and the place to which you are going ; 
and so, as the president is supposed to know more 
about this than the rest of you, it will be better 
to leave that for her to decide. 


EQUIPMENT 

Anyhow, when the great day comes, and you 
set out, after your preliminary meeting at head- 
quarters, you will have your plan of campaign 
mapped out, and the necessary equipment for 
your pursuit with you. With regard to your 
equipment : All of you should be provided with 
small knapsacks (you could make these your- 
selves, if you do not wish to go to the expense 
of buying them), and your photographer or artist 
should carry her camera or drawing book and 
pencil. Walking sticks will probably come in 
very handy, and will also impart a business-like 
air to your party, so you might include these also. 
A small magnifying glass 
will always be useful, too. 

The rest of your luggage 
will depend on what object 
you have in mind. [If it is 
botany, or the study of 
flowers, then a pocket-knife / 
with which to cut off your 4 
specimens will be needed, 
and a trowel to use in dig- 
ging up those roots that you 
wish to carry back home 
with you. If insect study 
is your object, then you'll 
need various small, pierced 
boxes in which to place those 
of your “ finds”’ that you intend to carry back 
to headquarters for purposes of study. 

Just a word about this, by the way—never 
collect butterflies or any other winged creatures 
in this way. It is not only cruel to deprive these 
insects of their freedom, but you will probably 
find that their capture was all in vain, for, in 
their endeavours to get free, they will damage 
their lovely wings against the imprisoning walls 
of the box, and thus render themselves worth- 
less as specimens. Take them in the caterpillar 
or chrysalis stage, when they will not feel the 
loss of their freedom, and when you can have the 
added pleasure of watching them develop. 
Once the perfect insect emerges from its chrysalis, 
however, let your photographer or artist make 
a picture record of it, and then 
give it its freedom. 

The same plan could be adopted 
with regard to your flower studies. 
You cannot keep specimens of the 
blooms, as you can the seed pods 
and skeleton or autumn-tinted | 
leaves, so your artist must draw 
and colour a picture of them, and 
then a diagram of each part, with 
their names printed neatly by the 
side. 


A MUSEUM 

There is one very excellent improvement you 
could make to your club, and that is to have a 
museum at your headquarters, to which your 
specimens can be added. First of all, you will 
find out as much as possible about each (the public 
library can help you a lot here), and then your 
secretary will write a neat label for it, stating 
what it is, where and when you found it, and so 
on, and add it to your collection. 

Your museum itself need cost you very little, 
if anything. It can be made very nicely from a 
wooden box, planed smooth, and painted and 
varnished, with a few shelves fitted inside, and a 
sliding sheet of glass affixed 
_. to the front. Perhaps one 
4, of your fathers can be 
g, coaxed into making such a 
simple object. This would 
be kept in your head- 
MeM|// quarters, and would prove a 
Hay, very effective addition to 

} the furniture of that select 
apartment. 

The snaps that your 
photographer takes, or the 
drawings that your artist 
makes of the objects of in- 
terest that you meet with 
on your rambles, could 
either be kept in an album at your headquarters, 
or framed in passe-partout by yourselves, and 
hung upon the walls. Another good idea would 
be to have them as illustrations in a book of your 
doings and discoveries that the secretary writes up 
after every ramble. Of course, all expenses, such 
as films, developing, and so on, would be met by 
the club. 

Holidays present a fine opportunity for each 
member of the club to do a little individual 
work, and try to learn more, or collect more, for 
the benefit of the others. Seaside holidays 
will result in such interesting additions to your 
collection as queer stones, pieces of coral, rare 
shells and seaweed, and so on, while the country 
offers wonderful possibilities of live specimens for 
you to study during their develop- 
ment. 

Well, that, in brief, is the main 
idea of a rambler club, but there 
are many other possibilities in it. 
For instance, it would be ra‘hera 
good plan to have one Saturday in 
¥Y every six weeks or so, when you 
would forego your usual ramble, and 
have a cross-country race, or a paper- 
chase ; tennis, too, offers an oppor- 
tunity for a change. 


CHAPTERS]. 
THE TWO TRAVELLERS. 
ow long will it take us to get to Long Hope 

Cabin 2): ; 

Daisy Fell had seen the dog-team and 
sledge waiting outside the doorway of the 
store as she came hurrying in after her customers, 
and she answered without hesitation : 

“ Fully ten hours with that team, I should say.” 

The man and the girl standing by the stove 
in the stuffy, roughly-timbered store, looked at 
each other in a startled manner, and then turned 
to Daisy again. 

“T guess we were told we’d do it in five hours,” 
the man said. ‘‘ They said the trail was easy 
enough to follow, and the cabin was no great 
distance off. We ought to do it in five or six.” 

Daisy, reaching up for tins of provisions that 
had been ordered, answered over her shoulder : 

“You'll be very lucky if you do. You're count- 
ing on having a good team of dogs to do it in that 
time, and you won’t have to waste a minute. I 
wouldn’t advise you to start at present, unless 
you're in a great hurry, because I don’t like the 
look of the sky.” 

She turned and placed the purchases on the 
counter, and found that the man was leaning 
on the other side of it, staring at her hard. 
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A Magnificent Long Complete 
Story of Breathless Adventure 


By HILARY MARLOW 


It was the kind of stare that would have 
disconcerted an ordinary girl, but Daisy was by 
no means ordinary. Moreover, she had been used 
to dealing with the hard-bitten miners of the 
north far too long to be affected by a stare. 

It was very lonely out here at the so-called 
township of Yinon, in the north of Canada. The 
timber houses did not number more than a dozen, 
and were scattered, tregular buildings con- 
structed more for utility than beauty. 

There was snow on the ground, and the earth 
was hard with frost. The sky had a leaden, 
ominous look, as though a heavier fall of snow 
might be expected at any time. The air possessed 
a chill and forbidding nip that had a warning in 
it for those who were experienced in the ways of 
the climate. 

“What do you mean about our dogs ? ”’ asked 
the man, tapping the counter softly with his 
knuckles. ‘‘ Why shouldn’t they do as well as 
any others?” 

He spoke rather pompously, like a man accus- 
tomed to having implicit obedience from em- 
ployees, and a deferential acknowledgment that 
what he said must certainly be right. But Daisy 
had no reason to be deferential. She had never 
seen the stranger before, and had no wish to be 
anything +lse than perfectly straight with him. 


lt was the custom, in Yinon, to call a spade a 
spade. 

“From what I’ve seen of your dogs, I’d say 
they were a bad lot,” Daisy answered. ‘“ Where 
did you get them ? From Sam Stevendell, down 
at Long Gulch?” 

“Yes, I guess we did,” said the man, in an 
aggressive voice. “I guess he was the only man 
who was willing to talk business. The others 
thought I was a greenhorn who would pay any 
amount of dollars for the use of a few 
dogs.”’ 

“And what’s the matter with the 
dogs, anyway ?”’ put in the girl. 

Daisy gave her a sharp look. 

The girl would be seventeen or 
eighteen, three or four years older 
than herself. It was obvious that 
she came from one of the big towns 
further south. In the ordinary way 
Daisy would have been delighted to 
meet a girl anywhere near her own 
age, for Yinon was a lonely place, 
Something about this girl, however, 
repelled her. 

“Well, there’s one amongst them 
they call Brutus,” said Daisy. “I 
know him pretty well ; so does every- 
body around these parts, for he’s got 
a bad reputation. He’s called the 
‘bad company’ dog, and the dogs 
that will pull with him usually aren’t 
much good. Nor’s Sam Stevendell, 
for that matter.” 

Again the man stared hard at Daisy, 
and then looked at his daughter and 
smiled. 

It was clear that he was far more 
ready to trust to his own judgment 
than that of anyone else. 

““T guess there are no flieson James 
H. Minchen, or on Miss Minchen,”’ 
he observed. ‘‘ And I guess I haven’t 
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Daisy pointed out the defects in the axe. ( 
Mr. Minchen and when Daisy named a low figure he nodded. 


come right up here for the purpose of locating 
young Bob’s cabin, to be beaten by a few dogs.. 
We'll make them work if they won’t do it of 
their own accord.” 

Daisy looked at the pair more interestedly, 
though not with any greater respect. 

She knew now why she had felt that their faces 
were familiar. The name Bob conjured up to her 
mind the figure of the young man who had arrived 
at Yinon less than a year ago, and who, recklessly 
throwing his money about, had talked about 
making a fortune with patent traps. He had gone 
to Long Hope Cabin, but little had teen heard 
about his trapping. A month or so ago it had been 
rumoured that the cabin was locked up and 
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“Is it cheap?” asked 
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deserted, and young Bob had been seen “ hitting 
it’ for the south again—telling no one why ue 
was going, or what he had done. 

Evidently the same boastful spirit and un- 
justified confidence actuated this gentleman, 
who was presumably young Bob’s father, and 
had come to visit the cabin for himself. 

“ Tf you can manage the dogs, you're all right,” 
Daisy said rather shortly. “Is there anything 
else you'd like?” 

“ We'll take a large tin of canned beef,” said 
Mr. Minchen. 

“ And some canned milk,” added the daughter. 
‘“‘ Better put in a couple of tins. We don’t intend 
to stay there long, but we don’t believe in leaving 
a lot to chance.” 

“ And an axe—we'd better have that,” said Mr. 
Minchen suddenly. “ That’s in case the keys 
won't work, and we have to break the door open. 
Have you got a good axe?” 

“Well, you've beaten me there,” said Daisy. 
“ At least, ve got an axe, but it isn’t a new one. 
It’s one we bought from a lumber-jack who 
passed through here and wanted to realise. I'll 
show it you—there’s two pieces chipped out of it.” 

She hurried out of the store, to visit a smaller 
shed that stood beside it. It was bitingly cold, 
even to the girl who was used to the chilly 
elements, and she felt that there was promise of 
colder weather still. She fetched the axe and 
returned to the store, but paused for a moment to 
look at the waiting team of “huskies.” They 
looked a poor team to her expert eyes, and she 
shook her head as she went back into the store. 

“ That’s the trouble,” said Daisy, pointing out 
the blemishes in the blade of the axe. “ There 
are two nicks in it, fairly close together in the 
middle. But, maybe, it will be good enough for 
what you require.” 

“Ts it cheap ? ’” asked Mr. Minchen, and when 
Daisy named a low figure he nodded. ‘“ All right, 
it’ll do! Put it in with the other things. How 
much is that lot ? ” 

He flourished a wad of dollar notes, and ex- 
tracted sufficient to pay the modest store bill. 

“ Have you enough blankets in case you have 
to spend a night in the cabin ? ” Daisy asked. 

“ Oh,” answered the other girl, “ we’re reckon- 
ing to be back again before nightfall. And even 
if we stay, there’ll be plenty of skins there.” 

“Maybe it would be wise to take a couple of 
blankets—it’s going to turn very cold soon,” 
said Daisy. ‘‘ We’d buy them back from you.” 

“We may not be coming back this way,” said 
Mr. Minchen, airily. 

“Tt’s difficult to strike the trail to Long Gulch, 
unless you know the country,” said Daisy. 
“ Besides, it’s better to tell people what you in- 
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tend to do, so that someone can look for you in 
case you get lost.” 

The man looked at his daughter and then 
laughed. 

“Lost!” he exclaimed. ‘“‘ Why, who do you 
think I am? Do you think I’ve never been in 
this sort of country before ? ” 

‘Maybe you have. I’m saying nothing about 
that,’ answered Daisy in her direct and blunt 
fashion. ‘But I was thinking about those 
dogs. There’s old hands round here who wouldn't 
go out with that team.” 

Mr. Minchen grunted but did not reply. He 
picked up the goods, carried them to the door, 
and dumped them on the sledge outside. Miss 
Minchen gave a start as she encountered the cold 
air, but she was too proud to admit that she 
thought it had grown colder. Daisy stood at 
the door and watched them start off, full of 
confidence that the journey to Long Hope Cabin 
was going to be a comparatively easy matter. 

They went away well, with the dogs pulling 
as though they really meant business. They hit 
the trail that would lead through the vast acres 
of whiteness to the lonely trapper’s hut where 
young Bob, locally known as one of the biggest 
greenhorns who had ever come that way, had had 
his dreary existence. Daisy shook her head and 
returned heavily to the shop, sorry now that she 
had not been even blunter. 

It was Brutus’s way to start well and end badly. 
The notorious dog that no one wanted was famed 
for that trick. Only a clever but unscrupulous 
man like Sam Stevendell, who was reputed to be 
able to do anything with any dog, could master 
Brutus and make him do a day’s work. 

“Tt’ll be all right if Mr. Minchen’s another 
Sam,” Daisy told herself. “But I’m afraid, 
somehow, that he’s not. He’s something like 
young Bob, only older. He ought to know better. 
And I wonder why they’ve come out here at all ? 
I wonder what tale young Bob told them when 
he got back ?” 

She closed the door of the store and looked out 
through the window. The sky looked heavier and 
more oppressive. It was not a good omen for 
the confident travellers who had set out to traverse 


the trackless north. 
| “T believe I could have stampeded that 
* husky team. That would have proved to 
them how unreliable the dogs were. Goodness 
knows where they are now.” 
She was talking to her chum, Molly O’Reilly, 
whose father, a proud member of the Royal 


CHAPTER II. 
DISASTER, 
wisH I hadn’t let them go,” said Daisy Fell. 


Canadian Mounted Police, had married quarters 
no great distance away. 

Molly had come to see her during the afternoon ; 
and the threatened snow-storm coming on shortly 
after her arrival, Daisy had arranged that Molly 
should spend the night with her. 

There was a young blizzard outside. 

Snow piled against the windows, and gathered 
thickly along the trail. It blew along in eddies in 
the gusty wind, hiding the other houses from 
sight. One wanted to be very sure of oneself 
to stay out in 
weather like that. 

Six hours or 
more must have 
passed since 
Mr. Minchen and 
his daughter had 
set out upon their 
foolish quest. The 
snow had held off 
longer than Daisy 
thought, but the 
blizzard had been 
raging for more 
than an hour now. 

With a com- 
petent guide, and 
a strong and trust- 
worthy team of 
dogs, it might 
have been possible 
for the two to 
reach Long Hope 
Cabin in the time. 
But Daisy could 
not believe that 
the reckless pair 
were anywhere 
near their desti- 
nation yet. 

“Tt’s not worry- 
ing that I’d be,” 
said Molly, in a 
hopeful voice. ‘“‘Give them another hour or two.” 

Daisy had to smile at the Irish girl’s quaint 
hopefulness. 

“ But what good will another hour or two do ? ” 
she asked. ‘‘ We shan’t know anything then!” 

“Tis true,” said Molly; “unless, of course, 
they may be afther coming back again. ’Tis 
likely they’ll see reason and come back.”’ 

Daisy shook her head. 

“Tm afraid not. They were too obstinate, 
Molly.” 

Molly did not argue the matter. A couple of 
cases of goods had arrived by the coach that 
brought Mr. Minchen and his daughter as far as 
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Daisy glanced at the floating log again and ciutched her companion’s 
“ Look, that branch has been cut by an axe !” she gasped. 


Long Gulch, and the girls busied themselves in 
unpacking them and stacking them in the store. 

They had nearly finished their task when there 
was a jingle of bells outside, and a few moments 
later the door opened. A gust of snow whirled 
in as a tall man, clad in furs, entered quickly and 
closed the door after him. 

He laughed as he saw Molly near the stove. 

“So you're here again, Molly?” asked Mr. 
Fell, pulling off his big gloves and shaking them 
over the floor. “‘ You know where it’s warm.”’ 

sures) Theres 
no harm in keep- 
ing warm when 
you're not fond of 
getting frozen, 
Mr. Fell!”’ Molly 
answered. 

Daisy laughed 
and turned to her 
father. He was a 
big man, with a 
kindly, bearded 
face, and the ap- 
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all right, then, 
daddy? Gy she 
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Her father had 
collected the mail 
from Long Gulch 
when it came on 
the “morning s 
Coach and ashad 
taken it, together 
with provisions, to 
some of the out- 
lying and lonely 
trappers’ huts—a regular duty of his. 

“ Quite ; though I was very glad to get back 
again,’ answered Mr. Fell. “‘ But I hear that 
smart couple who came by the coach have been 
hitting it to the north. Is that so?” 

Daisy nodded, and told him the whole story. 

Her father’s face was very grave as he listened, 

“ Sure, you couldn’t stop them if they was set 
on going,” he said. “ But they’re never out in 
this, with some of Sam Stevendell’s pesky dogs ? ” 

“ They are. Brutus is one of the bunch, too. 
I told them the dogs were no class, but they 
wouldn’t listen. They said they could manage 
dogs all right.”’ 


“ They'll have to be mighty clever if they’re 
going to get along in this!” said Mr. Fell, shaking 
his head. ‘‘ Did you say it was the father of 
that greenhorn, young Bob? What’s he going 
out to Long Hope Cabin for at all? There’s 
nothing in it. I’ve looked through the window, 
and there’s scarcely a thing to be seen, except 
a lot of old tins and bits of rubbish that he left 
when he hit it for the city again.” 

“They seem to think there’s something, all 
the same ; they took an axe to break in, in case 
the keys wouldn’t fit,” said Daisy. 

Mr. Fell smiled grimly. 

‘“They’ve come on a journey! I guess young 
Bob’s told them a yarn about furs that he left 
in the cabin, thinking they’d never be able to 
get to it. J wish them well in this!”’ 

Presently there was another visitor—the snow- 
covered sheriff of Yinon, who swung in through 
the door and promptly slammed it. He had 
heard of the couple, and had come along for 
further details. 

“TI guess I’d send a search party after them, if 
I thought this was goin’ to last,” he said, after 
they had talked for some time. “ But we’ll see 
the end of it before another hour or two. If 
they’ve got the sense to get into cover and wait 
until it’s over they’ll be all right. Jake’ll be 
going that way to-morrow, and he’ll be able to 
see if they’ve fetched up at the cabin all right.” 

“Tm worried about that girl,’ Daisy broke in 
suddenly. ‘I’m sure she didn’t know what she 
was up against. Her father may be all right. I 
do wish I’d asked her to stay and think it over.” 

“ TI guess you couldn’t have stopped her,” said 
the sheriff.“ From what I hear, they was laying 
the law down at Long Gulch.” 

“JT don’t like them going with Sam’s dogs,” 
said Daisy. ‘‘ They had Brutus, too!” 

“Sam says he’s cured him,” said the sheriff, 
“ though I always said that dog would never be 
cured. If they come to any trouble through 
Brutus, I’ll see Sam hits it out of here for ever.” 

The sheriff went again, and Daisy fell silent. 
Molly tried to cheer her up, but with little of her 
usual success. Daisy was in no mood for the 
Irish girl’s jollity. 

She was thinking what she would feel like out in 
the wilds on an evening like this. The thought 
made her shudder, hardened to the climate of the 
north as she was. How much worse then, for 
that girl who had known only the rigours of a 
winter in a town, where there was always a 
friendly wall for shelter, and an open door leading 
to warmth and safety ? 

She forgot the girl’s arrogance and independ- 
ence. She thought of her only as a girl like 
herself{—perhaps lost and despairing, battling 
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against cold and snow, with a fretting dog team 
that would go anywhere except where she wanted 
it to go. 

Presently it began to grow dark. Business at 
the store was evidently finished, and Mr. Fell 
closed the door. At his suggestion the two girls 
went into the room behind the shop, where Mrs. 
Fell had prepared a hot and tasty supper. After 
the meal and a little chat they went to bed. 

But Daisy only slept fitfully. 

Her dreams were wild. She woke frequently, 
glad to find herself in her warm bed, instead of 
out in the snowy vastness, with only the flickering 
stars in the dark sky for a blanket. But as soon 
as she dozed again, the vision of the pale-faced, 
determined girl from the town floated before her 
mind. 

She imagined the pair of them, lost and 
despairing. She pictured their dogs in open 
mutiny, fighting amongst themselves, and refusing 
to heed any command. Daisy herself had had 
similar experiences. The thought of them made 
her shudder, even now. 

It was morning at last. 

The girls rose and dressed, Molly remarking that 
if there was no news they must assume that it 
was good news ; consequently there was no need 
to worry either way. 

Daisy smiled at the quaint remark, but it did 
not re-assure her. She ate a hasty breakfast 
and went into the shop. 

She was chatting with her. father, trying to 
keep her mind from the thoughts that had 
worried her all night, when the door suddenly 
burst open. The morning was fine, and the snow- 
storm had vanished; but there was nothing 
reassuring about the face of the sheriff as he 
came in. 

“Have you heard?” he asked, quickly and 
gruffly. ‘‘ Something’s happened ! ” 

Mr. Fell was as startled as his daughter. 

‘““Where? How do you mean, sheriff ? 
have you heard ? ”’ 

“T’ve just got it from old Mrs. Muldoon. She 
never thought of telling anyone before,’ said 
the sheriff. “ She’s old and she forgets, and she 
says she was that cold she went to sleep again. 
She saw dogs this morning.” 

“ Dogs!” gasped Daisy. ‘‘ Where? When?” 

“ Just after dawn,” said the sheriff. “‘ They 
was pretty far away—a pack of huskies going all 
out, as though they’d broken the traces and left 
a sledge party.”’ 

Daisy clutched the edge of the counter. 

“Mr. Minchen’s dogs!” she gasped. 
sure of it. I knew Brutus would do something 
like that. He’s done it before!” 

“ I've sent down for Sam,” said the sheriff. 
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“Tf they’re his dogs—who’s there? ”’ he called 
out Come ind” 

The door opened, and the very man whose name 
the sheriff had last spoken entered the store. 

Sam Stevendell was a very tall, thin-faced man, 
with a straggly beard and small, restless eyes. 
His face wore a strangely frightened look. 

“T guess I heard you was here, sheriff,’’ he 
said gruffly. “I thought I’d better tell you. My 
dogs have come back—them dogs I sent with the 
two that come by the coach yesterday from rail- 
head.”’ 

The sheriff nodded grimly. 

“Yes. I guessed they was your dogs.” 

“J didn’t bring them with me,” said Sam. 
‘“ They was properly done. But I come up to see 
whether you’d heard anything of the party that 
went off with them.” 
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As Daisy and Molly rounded a bend, they saw Mr. 

Minchen and his daughter crouching among the rocks. 

“Don’t come too close,” the man shouted, ‘ We are 
surrounded by wolves!” 
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“You're a good one to ask that, Sam,” said 
the sheriff, in a hard voice. ‘‘ Did you think 
about that when you sent them off yesterday ? 
Do you know who'll be held responsible if any- 
thing’s happened to them? You've done some 
things before, but you’ve not done anything like 
this: 

“Tt ain’t the dogs’ fault,” said Sam. 

“When Brutus was one of them ? ” 

“T guess I’ve trained Brutus. He’s as good 
as any dog in the country now. He’s come back 
from where no dog would stay—not a dog you 
can mention.” The sheriff stared. 

“What do you mean?” 

“ Brutus has been bitten,” said Sam. 

Daisy took a step forward. 

“Bitten?” she gasped. ‘“‘ How do you 
mean ? By another dog ? There’s been fighting?” 

Sam looked up quickly, his eyes glittering, his 
lips working. 

“No, not by another dog,” he said. “ Thar’s 
something else out there ; something no dog kin 
stand against.” He licked his lips, and swallowed 
hard, “ Thar’s wolves!” 

The men present looked at each other. If 
Mr. Minchen and his daughter had wolves as 
well as the cold and b‘izzard to combat, their 
chances of escape were remote indeed. 


CHAPTERS IIT: 
THE CLUE BY WATER. 
OLVES | 

It was half an hour later, and Daisy 

and Molly, out in the open, were clad 
in their furs, but the only thought in both their 
minds was that dread of the frozen north—the 
wolf. 

Wolves were not numerous. They had learnt 
to respect the white man. There were no great 
packs left as there had been in the old days. 
But hunger sometimes drew them near to the 
haunts of the settlers until guns thinned their 
numbers and drove them off again. 

Sam’s tidings had rallied every available man 
in the township, Armed to the teeth, -and 
wearing snow-shoes to speed their travel, they 
had set off in two main bodies. One would 
endeavour to follow the trail as far as Long 
Hope Cabin, and the other would try and pick 
up the trail left by the fleeting dogs, and follow 
it to the spot where they took fright. Daisy’s 
father was in charge of the latter party. 

The girls had been told to keep to the town- 
ship, for there was no fear of wolves being bold 
enough to come so far. 

“It’s me that’s ‘thinking there’s hope “for 
them,” Molly said suddenly. ‘‘ Maybe they’d 
lost the dogs long before there was any sign of 
wolves. They may have fallen in with someone, 
and reached the shelter of a cabin.” 

“Tm hoping so,” said Daisy; but her tone 
belied the words. 

It was a period of great anxiety for everyone. 
Only time could tell what had happened. It 
was true that Mr. Minchen had had a revolver 
and ammunition, but would he be able to use 
it with any effect ? 

“The stream’s not frozen,’ Molly remarked 
suddenly. ‘‘ There’s ice at the edge, but that’s 
all. And it isn’t too swift, either.” 

Daisy looked across at the “ stream ”’ that her 
companion indicated. 

It was really a river, and in the summer, 
when the countryside presented a very different 
aspect, both girls had had very pleasant times 
on it. In the depth of winter there was skating, 
too, but the weather had to be very cold before 
it was properly frozen. Rumour had it that 
there were mysterious warm springs which kept 
the water from freezing, while similarly situated 
waters were solid ice. 

As she looked at it Daisy saw something 
tloatmg along in the grip of the current. 

It was a tree branch, which, by its appearance 
had been recently cut. Interested, the girl went 
closer to the bank; and, as she did so, an eddy 
of the stream caught the branch and whirled 
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it towards the bank. It caught against the loose 
ice and held, the portion that had been cut 
projecting from the surface. 

Daisy looked at it again, and her heart seemed 
suddenly to miss a beat. She clatenee her 
companion’s arm. 

“Why, phwat’s the matter wid ye?” Molly 
exclaimed, relapsing into her broadest dialect, 
as she always did when startled. 

‘Look at that branch—where it’s been cut!” 
Daisy gasped. 

“ Faith, I am,” Molly protested, “ but I can 
see nothing the matter wid it.” 

“Tt’s been cut by an axe. And don’t you see 
anything peculiar in the cut?” Daisy asked 
breathlessly. ‘‘ Was that an ordinary axe? ”’ 

Molly looked at the branch more closely. 

“ Faith, it-wasn’t |.” shesaid. =) it sme thats 
thinking that that axe was the worse for wear, 
for it didn’t cut clean entirely. You can see 
just there is 

“Quite so. There are two nicks in the blade 
of it, fairly close together in the middle. I know 
that axe. It’s the one I sold Mr. Minchen 
yesterday ! ” 

“You niver mean that!” gasped Molly. 

Daisy was trembling .with excitement. 

“Tt’s true enough. I’m sure I’ve made no 
mistake. The wood is fresh cut, and that means 
it must have been cut by Mr. Minchen. Well, 
he’s been able to do something to protect 
himself.”’ 

“Surely. For if he’s been afther felling wood, 
it’s most likely it’s a fire he’s made for himself.”’ 

“Yes. And he’s somewhere near the stream. 
There are a dozen places along the stream where 
anyone could make a little fortress that would 
keep wolves at bay.” 

Molly gave a gasp. 

“But will the men find him?” she asked. 
“The stream runs almost in the opposite direction 
to Long Hope Cabin. He must have been off the 
trail all the time and the snow will have covered 
up his tracks. And unless the men can follow 
where the dogs came from Ht 

“ That’s it. And the dogs may have run miles 
and miles away from them.” She gripped Molly’s 
arm suddenly and stared into her eyes. ‘“‘ Could 
we get up the stream in the canoe, do you 
think: 

“Faith, we'd have a good try Me said Molly. 

“ The stream isn’t strong,” Daisy said. ‘“ We’re 
both used to it. It’s possible that Mr. Minchen 


and the girl are not so far away as we fear. Let’s 
get the canoe out, anyway!” 
The canoe was their joint property. They 


kept it in a timber shed close by the water’s 
edge. . It was a big affair, for they had bought it 
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Molly swung her paddle up swiftly 
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to keep the fierce animal at bay. 


The leading wolf leapt on to the ice and made a desperate rush at the canoe. 


second-hand, and at the time had been compelled 
to take what was offered. It would seat five 
comfortably. 

They broke the thinnest ice at the side of 
the stream and managed to launch it. Both 
girls were fairly strong, and they were used to 
the task. They leapt nimbly in and took up 
the paddles. 

The strange clue that had floated down the 
river, and been recognised so quickly by Daisy’s 
sharp eyes, made hope beat high in their breasts 
once more. 

Far though Mr. Minchen and his daughter had 
wandered from the right trail, they had evidently 
managed to keep going. And inaction, as Daisy 
knew only too well, was the terrible danger of 
the North. 

To do anything that would keep one’s spirits 
up, and keep one warm, was better than giving 
way to despair and allowing the cold to seize 
and hold with its icy grip. 

Daisy and Molly paddled with the confidence 
of long practice.. 

Their progress was slow at first, but. they 
travelled more quickly as they fell into the swing 
of it. 

“ Tf you'll just go a little slower, we’ll be afther 
going ever so much. faster,’’ Molly said,. as she 
crouched in the stern. 

Daisy laughed good-humouredly. 

“Sorry, Molly,” she said. “ I’m. afraid I’m 
excited. I feel I can’t wait a minute: I must 
know if they’re still safe.” 

They paddled on. Now that they were under 
weigh they began to reflect on what they might 
have done if they had not been in such a hurry 
to get away. 

It struck both of them that they were not very 
completely equipped for rescue work. They had 
no food with them, and they were unarmed. 

But they made no comment to each other. 
They believed that they had acted for the best, 
and now they must go through with the adventure. 

It was a better day than the previous one 
had been. The sun shone weakly upon a wide 
and snowy countryside. Drifting ice floated 
down the centre of the stream, but they hugged 
the bank, where there was little current for them 
to fight. Every now and then the thin ice at 
the side crackled and crunched as their canoe 
broke into it. 

They had been paddling for more than an 
hour when they came to the first portage, and 
they were glad then that they had travelled so 
light. 

The canoe had to be lifted from the water, and 
dragged and carried along the bank, while the 
river descended the rapids in foaming cascades, 
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which would have dashed any ordinary boat to 
pieces. ; 

They launched their craft again as soon as 
possible, and went on. Occasionally they spoke, 
but they were more concerned with the paddling. 
Both girls worked like Trojans. 

More than another hour had passed, and they 
were still paddling madly, when Molly suddenly 
stopped and uttered an exclamation. 

“What is it?” 

The Irish girl was crouching in the stern of the 
canoe, her lips slightly parted and her jaw thrust 
forward, as she strained her ears to listen. 

‘Can you hear anything ? ” she asked. 

‘““Hear what ? ” Daisy asked. 

“Tt sounded like a wolf. There it is again! 
I’m sure that’s a timber wolf howling.” 

“Thank goodness they’ve still got something 
to howl about,” Daisy ejaculated. “‘ They must 
still be safe—they’re keeping the wolves away.”’ 

“Sure,” said Molly. “To tell you the truth, 
I thought I heard a shot some minutes ago.”’ 

“Tf it killed a wolf it’s a good sign,” said 
Daisy. ‘‘ We'll hope it did kill one, and scare the 
others off again. But come on, Molly.” 

They resumed their paddling with fresh energy. 

Every now and then they eased their strokes, 
listening intently,. but nothing more was to be 
heard. 

They went on and on, following the windings of 
the river for what seemed an interminable 
distance. And. then, at last, Daisy lifted her 
head and sniffed the air. 

“ Smoke !’’ she ejaculated. 

“Yes. I smelt it, too,” Molly said. 
the best. sign of all the lot. It means they’ve 
still got a fire going. The wolves won’t come too 
near to them while there’s a fire.” 

Daisy sniffed again, more vigorously this time. 

“T think they must be up at the place we 
call Rocky Corner,” she said. ‘ That’s: more 
than another half-mile on, but the smoke seems 
to come from that direction. My word! What- 
evers that7s™ 

Faintly but distinctly sounds came floating to 
their ears—-the snapping and: snarling of the 
dreaded wolves that are the terror of the frozen 
North. 

They listened, spell-bound and scared. The 
howling rose to a chorus. Something inter- 
rupted it—the crack. of a gun. The howls 
changed. It seemed that the shot had gone 
home. Another shot followed. The snarling 
died down again as quickly as it had arisen. 

“They made a rush and got beaten back,” 
Daisy muttered. ‘‘ My word, Molly, we shan’t 
be any too soon. Not much further to go— 
let’s make her shift.” 
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They did “ make her shift.” Despite the strain 
they had already suffered they made the canoe 
shoot forward with the speed of a cutter. 

And then, as they rounded a bend of the 
stream, they saw the stranded pair in practically 
the very spot Daisy had guessed. 

One glance was sufficient to set their worst 
fears at rest. There were two of them. Mr. 
Minchen and his daughter were still alive. 

They crouched amongst rocks that were so 
gaunt and ragged that even a wolf could not 
climb them. In front of them burned a fire, but 
it was a fire that was falling to dying embers. 

Along the river bank where the country was 
flatter and more open, were the moving figures 
of the wolves that had laid siege to the spot. 

Daisy could count a dozen of them—gaunt, 
silver-grey shapes that moved restlessly up and 
down, ever glancing towards the spot where the 
two white people had taken cover. Their un- 
canny instinct seemed to tell them that it was 
only a question of waiting. They seemed to 
realise that the man could not get more wood for 
the fire without coming out into the open. 

Mr. Minchen saw the two girls at almost the 
same moment that they saw him, and shouted 
to them. To his credit, his first words were a 
warning : 

“Look out! There are wolves! Don’t come 
too close in—there’s a lot of them hanging 
about ! ” 


CHAPTEROLY. 
NONE TOO SOON. 

HE two girls steered their canoe as close into 
the bank as possible, and Daisy hailed 
the man and the girl. 

“We guessed there were wolves. All the men 
from the township are out looking for you, but it 
seems they’ve got on the wrong track. Have 
you got any more fuel for that fire ? ”’ 

“No! None at all,’ Mr. Minchen answered. 
“We've burnt the sledge, and everything we 
could lay hands on.” 

“Have you got any ammunition left ? ” 

“Not a shot,’ Mr. Minchen answered. “ They 
rushed us a quarter of an hour ago. I thought 
they were going to get through. I fired off the 
last two, and got a couple. It beat them off.” 

Then the girl broke in, her voice trembling 
pitiably after the ordeal she had gone through. 

“ They'll get us if they rush again. The fire’s 
going out, too. We can’t hope to hold on here 
much longer. Would your boat hold us ? ”’ 

The same idea was in the minds of Daisy and 
Molly. 

“We can get you away if you're careful,” 
Daisy called back. ‘But look out for the 
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wolves. They’re cunning. Don’t let them know 
what you're going to do until we’re ready. Keep 
where you are, whatever happens, or they’ll 
come slinking along the river bank.” 

“ They will,’”’ Mr. Minchen answered. ‘‘ That’s 
what I’m afraid of. I beat them off with the 
gun when they tried it before.” 

“ Listen,” instructed Daisy quickly. “ We’ll 
paddle up-stream a bit to hold their attention. 
They’re watching us now, wondering what’s 
going to happen. We'll take a chance when it 
seems most favourable and come down the 
stream, cutting quickly into the bank. As 
soon as we do that you’d better make a rush for 
it, and we'll get you into the canoe. But mind 
how you come—the canoe won’t stand too 
much.” 

Mr. Minchen’s manner was very different from 
what it had been the day before. 

“ You're the goods,”’ he commented. 
wait right here for you. 
We'll trust you!” 

Daisy and Molly paddled on up stream. 

It was the most difficult part of the whole 
programme that they had to carry through now ; 
in a few minutes they were going to run a des- 
perate risk. But they were ready for it. 

They talked together in low tones as they 
paddled. 

“Those wolves are watching us all right,” 
Daisy said. “‘ We’d better swerve about a bit 
to fog them. They’ll not know what to make 
Ofius then, 

“Sure,” Molly agreed. “ And I think per- 
haps, we’re going to be lucky. They look as 
though they’re ready to wait until the fire goes 
out. Shall we make a bolt for it now?” 

Daisy nodded quickly. 

“Yes. Now’s the time! ”’ 

They whirled the canoe round by a concerted 
movement, and dug their paddles deep into the 
stream. 

The boat shot along in the grip of the current, 
returning at three times the speed with which it 
had come. 

Watching for the exact moment, Daisy steered 
into the bank with her paddle and gave a yell. 

“Now!” 

Mr. Minchen and his daughter obeyed the 
signal instantly, and, leaping across the dying 
fire, raced for the water’s edge. 

The canoe had drawn in, and both girls were 
smashing away at the thin ice with their paddles 
so as to get as near to the bank as possible. 

Molly, with rare presence of mind, pulled up a 
floor board and laid it on the ice to make the 
step safer. 

Then came the wolves ! 


= Well 
We're in your hands. 


The snarling creatures in the distance saw the 
meaning of the move as soon as it was made. 
Led by a huge, gaunt creature, they came racing 
along to the side of the stream. 

“ Quickly!” urged Daisy; and, standing in 
the canoe, she leant over as far as possible to 
grasp the hand of Miss Minchen and drag her 
on. board. 

Mr. Minchen stepped heavily on the ice. It 
crackled under his feet. For the moment it 
looked as if he must go through, but he recovered 
his balance and reached the boat. The canoe 
lurched heavily as he came on board. 

“Sit down!”’ directed Daisy, and snatched up her 
paddle to turn the canoe out into the stream again. 

Even as she did so, the leading wolf leapt on to 
the ice and made a desperate rush at the canoe. 

Molly saw it, and swung her paddle up swiftly. 
She crashed it full on the animal’s head as it 
leapt forward. 

In another moment the danger had passed. 
The canoe was pulling out into the centre of the 
stream. The wolves stood on the edge of the 
crackling ice, howling with disappointment. 

Miss Minchen gave a hysterical cry and burst 
into tears, 

“We're saved—oh, daddy, we’re saved!” she 
sobbed. “ We’ve got away after all!” 

Mr. Minchen patted her head, and swallowed 
hard. The night had wrought a great change 
in the man who had been so sure and certain of 
himself when he visited the store on the previous 
afternoon. 

“We've been saved by the two pluckiest girls 
in this region, that’s why!’’ he said. ‘ How 
they managed to find us when no one else could 
is a mystery. But I guess I’ll take back what I 
said yesterday. I guess I didn’t know a word 
of what I was talking about, because those dogs 
was plumb rotters. It ain’t often that James 
H. Minchen eats his words ! ”’ 


The trip back to Yinon in the canoe was not 
such a trying experience as the journey up- 
stream had been. 

The wolves followed, but the party in the canoe 
was quite safe now. They had been paddling 
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steadily for just over half-an-hour when the 
wolves suddenly stopped. After sniffing the air, 
the leader turned tail, and with one accord the 
others followed suit. Their grey shapes drew 
away, grew smaller and smaller as they retreated, 
and were eventually lost to sight. 

Half an hour later, Daisy saw the rescue 
party from the township, and gave a loud and re- 
assuring hail that told them that the stranded 
travellers were safe and sound. 

Mr. Minchen was then able to understand 
that help, apart from the girls, was actually on 
the way, for Mr. Fell’s party, by following the 
trail left by the dogs, was steadily drawing 
nearer to the beleaguered couple cut off by 
wolves. Whether they would have arrived in 
time, however, was a matter that Mr. Minchen 
afterwards never liked to contemplate. The fire 
had been very low, and the hungry wolves had 
grown bolder. They would not have waited 
much longer. 

Back in Yinon, there were many tales to be 
told, of course. 

The reason for the trip that Mr. Minchen and 
his daughter had so foolishly undertaken was 
very much as Mr. Fell had guessed. 

Young Bob, who was more or less a young 
ne’er-do-well, had gone back to his father with 
great tales of expensive furs and stores he had 
left behind. Mr. Minchen, knowing his son, had not 
believed him, but willing to give him the benefit 
of the doubt, had decided to travel North to test 
the truth of the story, taking his daughter with him. 

He had proved what he had suspected—and 
had come within an ace of losing his life. Would 
have lost it, indeed, had he not shown a magnifi- 
cent courage in the face of danger. 

The honest folk of Yinon, always ready to 
take everyone at their true worth, admired both 
Minchen and his daughter for that. During the 
few days that the two stayed with them, taking 
a deeper and more understanding interest in the 
life of the people of the Far North, they all knew 
each other much better, and Daisy found the girl 
from the town was quite a likeable girl after all. 

Out on the wilds she had learned her lesson 
—a lesson she was not likely to forget. 
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It is the ambition of most girls to become a member of their school hockey 


team. 
great ambition. 
much as strength in_ athletics. 


Here are some valuable hints that should help them to attain this 
The race is not always to the swift, for brains tell almost as 
The theories advanced 


in the accom- 


panying article, if intelligently applied, may make the Fourth Former a 
strong candidate for the coveted vacancies at the beginning of each term. 


HERE are.many kinds of schoolgirls—so many 
that it would be impossible to describe them 
all—but in the matter of games there are, 

broadly speaking, two classes: those who are 
really keen, for whose benefit incidentally this 
article is written ; and those to whom games of 
any kind make little or no aprfeal. 

Now hockey, as a game for girls, is in its 
infancy. It has sprung up, as it were, like a 
mushroom in the night. Ten years ago very few 
schools played the game. Now it would be 
difficult to find one that did not. 

But though it is true that its rise in quantity 
has been rapid I do not think we can conscien- 
tiously say that the rise in quality has been 
equally so. There is far too much scrappy play— 
play that is slow and lacks combination—than 
we care to see. 

The reason for this is not hard to find. 

It has increased in popularity among girls’ 
schools to such a large extent in such a short time 
that coaches are very scarce. Either they are 
young, and so inexperienced, or else they are 
older people who have only read up the game and 
watched it. 

Neither has the requisites for a good coach, 
who must be of an age which commands respect 
from the girls she is teaching, and must, more- 
over, have a thorough practical knowledge of the 
game. 

The question of coaching, which is bound to 
right itself in time, is the chief hindrance to the 
progress of girls’ hockey ; but there are plenty 
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of other stumbling blocks which can be pre- 
vented, and of which I shall speak briefly later 
on. 

What I am aiming at in this article is to impress 
upon you, indelibly if I can, the first principles 
of the game, and to: pass on to you a few general 
points which have struck me as a player myself. 
We shall begin, naturally enough, with the 
attack. 


THE FIRST DUTIES OF THE FORWARD LINE 


The first point to drive home, because its 
importance cannot be exaggerated, is that the 
line, to be successful, must possess the quality of 
combination. There must be one line working, 
and not five units. 

The most important member of it is undoubtedly 
the centre-forward. She must have ideas, plans, 
schemes to outwit the opposing defence ; and in 
forming these she must try to find out the 
weak spots in it and act accordingly. In other 
words, she must use her brains all the time, 
never giving up thinking of ways to beat the 
opposition. 

She must ply her wings with passes in midfield, 
remembering to serve her outside-right as well 
as the outside-left. It is much easier to hit from 
right to left than vice-versa, and it is a sure sign 
of an indifferent centre if all the play concentrates 
on the left wing. 

She must vary her passing, however, with short 
passing to her insides, and should also cultivate 
pushing the ball almost straightforward to an 


inside. This is known 
as the ‘“‘ through ”’ pass. 
Most of all, however, she 
must master the “ push ” 
shot. 

This is a shot requiring 
strength of wrist. In 
fact, it is really all wrist 
work, and it can only be 
acquired by practice. 

It is especially useful 
inside the circle where, on 
the left of the goal, a 
natural hit would be im- 
possible. 

The centre - forward 
must keep her head when 
iInmeathesscircles and sto 
remember to do everything quickly. It is 
nearly always better to risk a shot, given a 
reasonable opportunity on the edge of the 
circle, than to try and go right through, for 
any delay gives the defence time to collect. 

Let the centre-forward remember that the 
primary duty of her colleagues in attack is to 
score goals. Pretty midfield play is worse than 
useless when it is followed by hesitation and lack 
of shooting ability in the circle. 

The duties of the two inside forwards are 
similar to those of a centre-forward, and so their 
attributes must be, broadly speaking, the same. 
They should practise passing to their wings as- 
siduously, remembering that the ideal pass is one 
where the winger has to make an extra effort just 
before she reaches the ball, to prevent it going 
out of play. 

Another phase of the game in which inside 
forwards must specialise is the Bully. Nine 
bullies out of ten are taken by them. The 
essential in bullying is speed—three quick taps 
and a hit. If you have once learnt to be 
nippy, ail the tricks of the trade will come 
naturally later. The great thing to avoid in 
bullying—and there is alot of it in girls’ hockey 
—is slow stick-work. 

Inside forwards must mark when it is the other 
side’s throw-in. It is also of the utmost im- 
portance, too, that when one inside forward or 
the centre-forward shoots, the other two follow 
up the shot. 

If the goalkeeper only partially clears she will 
receive another shot before she is ready to deal 
with it; and in any case, the knowledge that 
forwards are bearing down on her will trouble 
her. 

The remaining places in the line are filled by 
outside-right and outside-left. 

Both should be fast and quick off the mark. 


: ay : of tackling back I give 
A fine chance missed. this advice. The insides, 
right and left, must 
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They should cultivate 
complete understanding 
with their inside partners, 


and must keep onside 
without hanging right 
back. © 


Wingers should bear in 
mind that it generally 
pays to centre not later 
than the twenty-five line. 
The outside-left should 
centre slightly forward, 
the outside-right slightly 
back. 

On the vexed question 


tackle back whenever an opportunity offers ; the 
centre-forward, outside right and left only when 
the defence is hard-pressed. 

If these three go back whenever the opposing 
forwards attack, the backs have no one to pass to 
if they clear. 

Having briefly disposed of all the forwards in 
turn, we naturally turn now to the Intermediate, 
or Half-back line. 


THE RESPONSIBILITY OF THE HALVES 

The halves are, or ought to be, the hardest- 
worked members of the team. Of all the positions 
theirs is the most varied ; not only are they half- 
back, they are half-forward, too. 

It stands to reason, therefore, that they must 
be most versatile. Also. it is essential to be at 
least moderately fast and skilled in stick work. 

These things require assiduous practice, and 
so the halves must take every opportunity of 
practising together, apart from the times when 
they are actually playing in games. 

They must remember that they are the most 
important members of the team. There is an old 
saying: ‘A team is as strong as its half-back 
line.” That is very true. A moderate forward 
line backed up by good halves will be much more 
dangerous than good forwards with only a 
moderate trio behind them. 

So before a girl decides to become a. half-back 
she will do well to remember that she will have 
to be very quick and an untiring worker. If 
she does not feel herself possessed of these 
qualifications, she should find herself another 
position that suits her better. 

The duties of the wing-halves are so similar 
that we will consider them together. 

In attack they should be immediately behind 
their own forwards; their whole duty to keep 
them supplied with passes. 


In defence their duties are three—tackling, 
worrying, and intercepting passes. Of these Iam 
not sure that the second is not the most important. 
Too many young players think that if they cannot 
capture the ball from their opponent they have 
failed, whereas if a half, by persistent worrying 
and sticking to her opponent, causes her 
opponent to get rid of the ball without perhaps 
surrendering it to the half, she has, as a rule, 
done her job. ‘ 

The half has held up the attack, giving the 
defence time to get into position, and since 
surprise is the essence of attack, she has taken 
the sting out of it. 

The forwards they have to mark are the wings. 
Let them leave the insides to the backs. If they 
attempt to look after both forwards they will 
probably be tricked by the combination of the 
two. 

For intercepting passes, it is impossible to lay 
down hard-and-fast rules. Interception is the 
result of anticipation, and it is a long time before 
one can tell instinctively whether a player is 
going to pass, and if so whether they can intercept 
or not. 

Don’t be disheartened if you get baffled in this 
respect when new to the game. The very finest 
players found this difficult at first. 


NOW WHAT ABOUT THE CENTRE-HALF ? 

A centre-half must have the qualities of a wing- 
half—only more so, 

All the things that go to make a good wing-half 
must be cultivated by the centre-half to a more 
marked degree. If right and left half have to 
be keen workers, centre-half must be an absolute 
glutton for work—and so on. 

But now I suppose you are saying: “‘ Well, if 
all this is required in a centre-half, it’s no good 
thinking I can do any good there.” That is a 
mistaken idea. Provided you are jolly keen, it 
is surprising how the rest comes in time. 

The centre-half is especially concerned in 
the two rival ‘centre- 


orwards. She has to feed 
the one by robbing the 
other. 


She has also, in a lesser 
degree, to supply her own 
inside forwards with oppor- 
tunities, and to mark the 
movements of the inside- 
forwards on the other side, 
so altogether her job is very 
hard. She is really the pivot 
of the team, and she must 
realise her responsibilities 
to the full. 


wr —E 


A Melee in the Circle. 
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THE LAST LINES OF DEFENCE 

Compared with the other positions we have 
studied so far, the duties of the backs seem the 
least complicated. 

Theirs is a responsible position. To put it 
frankly, if both backs are beaten it is an even 
chance whether a goal will be scored. A_ back, 
therefore, must not take big risks. First of all 
she must be sure; and not slow either! For it 
a forward passes her the utmost quickness is 
necessary to turn and get back again. 

Her duties may be cut down to two. Either 
she has to field the ball and clear it, or else she 
has to tackle and clear. 

In fielding she should use her hand if the ball 
is travelling fast, or if the ground is uneven. 
This is the surest method. But on other occa- 
sions she will have to save time by stopping the 
ball with either foot or stick. 

When tackling she must be careful to do so on 
the right side. That is to say, she must not 
impede the opponent with her body. If the 
forward is coming down on her she must therefore 
go into her on the left side. 

As soon as she has the bal] in her possession, 
it is her duty to clear. This she must do speedily, 
but not wildly. 

Having glanced quickly up to find the best 
person to pass to, she must hit the ball firmly but not 
too hard, aiming for accuracy rather than distance. 

There are only two points to remember in 
hitting. First, keep your eye on the ball. 
Secondly, do not give “sticks”. So much for the 
backs. We have now exhausted all the positions 
on the field except that of goalkeeper. 

To the heavily-built girl it makes great 
appeal; to the lazy no less. But one virtue 
is a necessity for a goalie before all others. 
She must have heaps of pluck and tons of 
confidence. 

She is the last line of defence. The other side 
are out to get the bal! past her by hook or crook, 
and she must stop it by the use of her stick 
Of any spart sols lex 
anatomy. 

To give definite instruc- 
tions to the goalkeeper is 
difficult, and really of little 
benefit to her. 

With the reminder that 


she must always clear 
to the wings, we will 
therefore take our leave 
of the goalkeeper. No! 
There is one thing more. 


Hers is a cold occupation ; 
so let her be sure to wear 
enough to keep warm! 
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A One-Act Play introducing Betty Barton & Co., of Morcove School, and Barbara 
Redfern and Mabel Lynn, of Cliff House School 


By MARJORIE STANTON and HILDA RICHARDS 


SCENE I. 

Betty Barton’s study at Morcove School, number 
twelve in the Fourth Form Corridor. Its not a 
luxurious place, bit it is comfortable, there being one 
or two ordinary chatrs, and one armchair. Pictures, 
ornaments, and a clock complete the decorations. 
There are, of course, books and cushions. 

In the centre of the 
stage 1s a table at which 
two girls are sitting. 
They are PoLty LIn- 
TON and BETTY 
BARTON. POLLY 1s 
vesting her elbows on 
the table and her chin 
in her hands, reading 
a book. She ts rocked 
forward on her char, 
the back of it touching 
her head, and the whole 
thing in tmmunent dan- 
ger of collapse. 

BrETTy BARTON is 
leaning right back wm 
her chair, a frown on 


but amiable. 
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all. 
fourteen. 


House. 
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Characters in the Play. 


BETTY BARTON, a girl of fourteen, Captain of 
the Fourth Form at Morcove School. 

POLLY LINTON, of approximately the same age, 
a vivacious, happy-go-lucky girl, always cheerful. 

CORA GRANDWAYS, also of Morcove ; anything 


In her every action there is 
meanness and conceit. 


URSULA WADE, who, if anything, is rather meaner 
than Cora, and without any sign of swagger at 
Both of them are nearer fifteen than 


BARBARA REDFERN, the Fourth Form Captain 
of Cliff House School, and her chum, 
MABEL LYNN, also of the Fourth Form at Cliff 


A member of the Fourth Form at Morcove Schoo). 
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her brow, a penholder in her lips, and a letter in 
her hand. It 1s the letter which causes the frown. 

Betty (staring at letter in her hand, turning it 
over, reading tt through, and finally looking at 
Potty): That’s awkward. I wish this letter had 
arrived before. (Looks at PoLLy, who apparently 


has not heard her remarks.) say, Polly! (But 
POLLY continues to 
vead, and BETTY, 


leaning forward and 
smiling faintly, taps 
her lightly on top of 
head with pen. POLLy 
vubs top of head, but 
does not look up. In- 
stead, she turns over 
page. So BETTY con- 
tinues to regard her, 
and this time raises her 
voice.) Polly, I say, 
I wish they’d chosen 
another afternoon to 
come. They’re com- 
ing, you know, at 
about half-past three. 


POLLY (waves hand, and turns over as though her 
life depended upon it, gluing her eyes eagerly 
upon the printed page): Phew! I say. 

Betty (thoughtfully): Yes, it’s rather un- 
fortunate, all things considered. We haven’t got 
much in for tea, and besides, we’ve promised 
Madge we’d go and listen to her pianoforte recital. 

Potty (looks up, and speaks rather wearily) : 
I do wish you wouldn’t chatter when I’m reading, 
Betty. I’ve got to a most thrilling bit here. 
Listen to this. (Takes up book, and commences to 
read aloud) : ‘‘ With one hand Red Rugged Dick 
gripped the pirate’s throat. ‘Dog!’ he roared. 
“Dog that didst steal from my cabin the much- 
treasured plans. Where art ?’ and he shook the 
pirate’s head against the rolling deck until the 
man’s teeth chattered and rattled like dice in a 
box 3 

BETTY (frowning) : What a brute! 

POLLY (waves hand): That isn’t the exciting 
bit ; but just listen to this! It will make you 
squirm, I can tell you 

BEtTTy (wzth conviction and a shudder): I don’t 
want to squirm, though ; and besides, I say 

Potty (relentlessly reading on): “ But little did 
Red Rugged Dick wot what ia 

Betty (grinning): As Paula, with her won- 
derful lisp would say, what wot. 

Potty (in annoyance): I do wish you'd listen 
instead of butting in with silly remarks. Now 
listen, dear, and don’t chuckle like a silly hen. 
“Little did Red Rugged Dick wot what was 
happening behind him. Above the lashing roar 
of the waves the slight creak of bare feet on the 
slippery boards of the deck could not penetrate 
to his ears, and inches behind towards our hero’s 
broad back crept the bo’sun, 
a knife in his teeth and his 
ear-rings clinking metallically, 
whilst from under the black 
shaggy brows his eyes seemed 
to burn like coal.” 

Betty: Ugh! 
horrid story ! 

PoLty (looking up): It’s a 
jolly ripping story. It’s called 
“Horrors of the Deep; or, the 
Vengeance of Red Rugged 
Dick.’ He’s the hero (con- 
fidingly), and he’s got a nerve 
Giron, too. They say he 
wades into the pirates with 
a cutlass when they’re at 
least fifty to one. Now just 
listen ! 

Betty (reaches forward and 
skilfully snatches book from 
her chum’s hands, putting 1 


What a 


hehind her back) : 
Now do be sensible. 

Potty (jumping up and knocking chair over 
with a crash): Oh, don’t be mean, Betty, ol 
just want to finish that bit. I want to know if 
that awful bo’sun fellow—— 

BETtTy (opening book and warding off Potty 
with one hand): Red Rugged Dick hurls him over 
the pirate’s head into the lashing waves, and 
tucking the ship under his arm, strikes out for 
the shore, where the mayor and corporation are 
waiting to present him with a life-sized portrait of 
his rage (Puts down book on her chair and sits 
on tt. 

POLLy (uncertain quite whether to believe that 
ending or not, reaches out her hand for book) : 
Rubbish! It doesn’t say that—not really. 
What a tame ending . 

Betty (smiling): A ripping ending. Why, I 
made it up myself. Only it isn’t as far-fetched as 
the real ending probably. Now, about Barbara 
Redfern and Mabel Lynn’s visit this afternoon. 
(PoLLy steps forward to take book, but Betty 
grips her chair.) No, listen to me, dear. Now 
this is really serious. We've got two visitors 
coming this afternoon, and we shall be out when 
they arrive, and we shan’t have any tea ready for 
them. 

PotLy: This afternoon? But we’re going to 
hear Madge Minden playing a tonic solfa or a 
concerto or something, aren’t we ? Some sort of 
musical performance, anyway. 

Betry (smiling): Yes, a sonata, I think she 
called it, although I must admit I don’t quite 
know what it is. Well, Barbara and Mabel are 
coming all the way from Cliff House to see us 
about the hockey fixture—at 
least, they’re coming from 
wherever Mabel had to go to 
see her uncle. Still, they are 
paying us a special visit, and 
we must do something. 

Potty: D’you know what 
these girls are like ? 

BEtty: No. ~However, 
it’s a nice letter Barbara sent, 
and they’re arriving by the 
three o’clock train. 

Potty : Which means they 
won’t get here until half- 
past, and by that time we 
shall be out of the music-room. 
So why worry, dear ? 

Betry : There's the ques- 
tion of food, you see. (Looks 
worried.) We haven't got any- 
thing in the cupboard, have 
we, except one or two buns—— 


No, you listen to me, Polly. 


y 
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Polly: How’s that? 
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Potty (rubbing her chin and frowning): 
Yesterday’s at that, too. And no money. 

Betty (brightly): We may be able to borrow 
a little money, of course. We must have some 
cakes. It’s up to us to uphold the—er—honour 
of Morcove. 

PoLLy (trying to put her hair straight): Then 
make it cream buns. They’re more in keeping 
with Morcove honour, dear. I could do with 
some cream buns, and an eclair or two wouldn’t 
be really out of place, you know. (Goes to a side 
table on which 1s a plate of cakes). These were all 
right yesterday, only they have not weathered 
really well. (Drops one 
and there 1s a heavy sound. 
Potty kicks the cakes 
across to the corner of the 
room, and then, picking up 
hockey stick, drives it mer- 


vrily into the fireplace.) 
How’s that ? 
Betty: Goal, dear. 


(Rises from chair, placing 
letter on table and book on 
the seat of the chair.) 
Then I'll go down and 
order the cakes, and we’d 
better go along to the 
music room. We've pro- 
mised Madge to go and 
listen. 

Potty (replacing hockey 
stick and capturing her 
book from the chatr): All 
I’ve promised to do is to 
go. Luckily there’s a dark 
corner or two. (Opens 
book and runs pages through 
jingers.) Ive looked at 
the end of this, and Red 
Rugged Dick captures the boat and flies the 
Union Jack. But what I want to know is 
how (BETTY takes PoLLy’s arm, and leads 
her from the study, closing the door behind them.) 

(For the space of one or two minutes the study 1s 
empty, and then the door very quietly opens to adnut 
Cora, who looks cautiously to right and left. 
Assured that the study 1s really empty, she looks 
over her shoulder and beckons someone.) 

Cora: All right, Ursula, the coast’s clear. 

UrsuLa (follows Cora into the study, and is 
obviously nervous as she closes the door): I hope 
they won’t come back, you know I mean they 
might have forgotten something, and come rush- 
ing back, and what could we say 

Cora (tmpatiently) : Oh, we could make some 
excuse ; besides, if we work quickly we can do 
what we want before they come back. (Walks to 
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Cora: What nonsense prizes are! (Throws book 
on to rubbish heap.)- 
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study table and picks up letter that lies there, scans 
it and smiles.) Oh, they’re expecting a visitor, 
are they? Well, the study won’t be in a fit 
state for visitors when we’ve finished, eh, Ursula ? 
(and she grins). 

UrsuLa (looks apprehensively at the door): 
Hark! (Holds wp hand and listens intently.) 
That’s Betty’s step, surely ? 

Cora (drops letter and laughs): Oh, rubbish ! 
What nerves you've got—like tissue paper ! 
Let’s get busy, for goodness’ sake! If I’d known 
you were going to be so scared 

Ursuta: Well, it would be awkward if they 

‘ came. What excuse could 
we make—what could we 


say 
CorA (with wave of 
hand): My dear kid, I 


tell you they won't be 
coming yet. They’re in 
the music room listening 
to Madge making some 
frightful row on the piano. 
Can’t you imagine them 
sitting there listening as 
though they all understood 
it and enjoyed it, while 
Madge sits flourishing her 
hands ? Pah! They make 
me ill, all of them. (Adds 
viciously, with a scowl): 
And I’ll make them pay 
for that telling off they 
gave me in front of the 
Third (¢ndignantly). 

Ursula (with another 
glance at the door): Oh, 
they're pigs! Isay, Cora, 
I wonder if it wouldn’t be 
better some other day—— 

CorA (without answering the question pushes 
over the table and ink, papers and oddments litter 
the floor): That’s a start. Now pull up the car- 
pet. Come on. You're in it as much as I, now 

(URSULA, without losing her nervousness, begins 
to help Cora in dismantling the study. Chairs 
are piled on top of the table and carefully arranged 
there, and they are just taking down the pictures 
when there is a tap on the study door. URSULA 
wheels round and clasps her hands. CorA, cooler, 
calls out “‘ COME IN.”’) 

(Enter, first BARBARA REDFERN, then MABEL 
Lynn. Both have on top cokes and gloves and hats, 
having just arrived by train). 

BARBARA (turning to someone in the corridor) : 
Yes, they are at home, thanks! 

GIRL IN CorripoR: I thought they were. 
Betty’s the dark one. (Then there is a pattering 


of steps as the girl runs off, and BARBARA and 
MABEL face CORA and URSULA). 

BARBARA (smiling): Good afternoon. I sup- 
pose you are Betty Barton (addressing Cora). 

Cora: Oh, are you Barbara Redfern ? 

(URSULA looks at her friend in surprise, amazed 
at this coolness). 

BARBARA: Yes, I’m Barbara, and this is my 
friend, Mabel Lynn. (Turns to URSULA and seems 
a trifle surprised.) You, I suppose, are Polly 
Linton ? 

UrsuLa: I—oh—well— 

Cora (quickly): You have caught us just as 
we're busy. Excuse the 
muddle, but we’re having 
a spring-clean. We had 
hoped to be ready by tea- 
time, but with only two of 
us it’s rather a job. 

BARBARA: (eagerly): 
Well, may we help ? 

MaspeL_: Wed like to 
awfully ! 

Cora (dubtously, rubbing 
her nose): Well, it’s nice 
of you, but really (smzles) 
it’s a cheek to ask one’s 
guests 

(BARBARA takes off her 
coat, hat and gloves, and 
MABEL does the same.) 

Cora (taking down picture 
and throwing tt on to floor) : 
Suppose you do this sort of 
thing quite often at Cliff 
House ? 

BARBARA (skipping aside 
to dodge picture) : Well, not 
exactly in this precise way, 
perhaps. (Looks in surprise 
at CorA, who throws another 
picture into centre of room.) 
Won’t you break the glass ? 

Cora (aivily) : Oh, they’re 
only old pictures to be thrown away. Wonderful 
how the rubbish grows. In this desk, for instance, 
and in the table drawer. (Empties a litter of 
papers and oddmenis from desk and from table 
drawer on to the floor, and URSULA sniggers slightly.) 

(BARBARA and MABEL, who are prepared to 
help, wonder where they are to begin, and look for 
guidance to CoRA, who ts mixing things up on the 
ficor.) 

Cora (indicates a small bookshelf): These 
books want shifting. Anywhere on the floor will 
do. 

BARBARA (concealing amazement): But I say, 
they are quite good. 
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Cora: Oh, nothing much there—prize or two 
of mine. Takes down book from shelf and opens 
it. (Reads loudly) : To Betty Barton for excellent 
Form work, Pah! What nonsense prizes are ! 
(Throws it on to rubbish heaps.) Throw one or 
two more on to it. 

URSULA (getting the spirit of the thing): And 
here’s a prize of mine. Good riddance to that. 
(Kicks 1t across floor.) 

(Cora and URSuLA then move furniture about, 
placing tt on heap in centre of the room. Some 
glass as trodden on, and Cora takes pictures from 
frames, BARBARA and MABEL helping.) 

Cora (looking at clock) : 
Goodness, we ought to be 
going to see Miss Massing- 
ham, Polly. 

URSULA (trying not to 
laugh): Yes, Betty, of 
course ; I quite forgot. 

Cora (turning to BarR- 
BARA and MABEL with in- 
gratiating smile) + You will 
excuse us, won’t you ? We 
shan’t be more than ten 
minutes, but (crossing 
voom) if you would like to 
help me, perhaps you 
would just rip open these 
cushions and heap the 
feathers in the centre. 1 
want to re-stuff then. 
Look, here’s a_ knife. 
(Splits cushion and scatters 
feathers.) 

(BARBARA, looking ex 
tremely surprised, takes 
another cushion and_ the 


knife, hardly daring, uw 
would seem, to com- 
mence.) 
Mabel: If they want cushions torn up and pictures CORA (smu ling) Ol 
ruined—well, that’s their affair and not ours. don’t be afraid! Those 


cushions want re-stuffing. 

BarBARA : But they look so new. 

Cora: Oh, but they’re ever so old, really, 
you know! And, Mabel, you seem to have a 
kind face. Could you take those awful pictures 
out of the frames ? 

(CorA and UrsuLa depart, leaving BARBARA 
and MABEL engaged in taking pictures from frames 
and tearing cushions.) 

BARBARA (desisting for a moment) : What queer 
girls they are, Mabs. Did you ever ? 

Mase (smiling): Well, scarcely ever, Babs. 
But it’s their room, and if they want cushions 
torn up and pictures ruined—well, that’s their 
affair and not ours. Still, it does seem a shame. 
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BARBARA (tearing cushion): It doesn’t look 
as though we shall finish by tea-time. (Shakes 
cushion, and there is a cloud of feathers. At that 
moment the door opens, and MABEL turns.) 

MABEL (tearing picture across): Here they 
are. 

(Enter PoLty and BretTy.) 

Betty : Whatever does this mean ? 

BARBARA (sétll shaking cushion) : Oh, I thought 
you were Betty for the moment ! 

BETTY (surprised and rather wrathful): And 
so I am! But who may you be? And what 
are you doing to our cushions ? 

Potty: And to our pictures? Goodness! 
you—you (Rushes at MABEL LYNN and, 
pushing her violently aside, 
snatches the picture from 
her, glaring angrily the 
while.) 

BARBARA (dropping 
cushion and looking blankly 
surprised at BETTY): You 
—you're Betty Barton! 
But I’ve been speaking to 
Betty. Youcan’t be Betty. 

Potty (turning tndig- 
nantly upon her): Of 
course she’s Betty! And 
you put that cushion down 
at once. Gracious, just 
look at that mess! Who 
are you, I’d like to know? 
And what on earth have 
you been at? 

BARBARA : We're help- 
ing to spring-clean the 
study. (Smiles defiantly, 
as though realising that 
there 1s a mistake some- 
Wh EN eeDUl™ POLLY ~ 18 
incensed beyond measure 
by that smile.) 

Potty: You can laugh! I suppose this is 
what you call a joke ? Who are you, anyway ? 

BARBARA: I’m Barbara Redfern from Cliff 
House. 

PoLLy (enlightenment dawning on her, places 
hand on ips and looks truculently at BARBARA 
and MABEL): From Cliff House? So that’s it! 
You came here just to jape us—rag us. My word ! 

BETTY : Surely not. 

- Potty : Well, look ! What else do you call it ? 
Spring-cleaning! Huh! 

BARBARA: But I tell you, really 

MABEL (realising that there is a very grave error 
somewhere) : | think we’d better explain, Babs. 

Potty : I should jolly well think you had! 

BARBARA : Well, it was like this—— 


Polly: Who are you, I’d like to know? 
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MABEL: Yes, you see 

Potty: What I want to know is why you're 
smashing up our study? (Looks round and 
sweeps out hey arm.) Just look at it! My hat! 
(Turning to her chum.) Well, I’m not jolly well 
going to sit down under this. They ought to be 
taken to Miss Somerfield. They jolly well ought 
to be rolled in those feathers! I’ve a good mind 
todoit. (Steps towards the feathers, and BARBARA 
backs away. BEtTTy grabs POLLY’s arm.) 

Betty: Polly, don’t! 

(PoLLy, making up her mind on the spur of 
the moment; dashes forward and, gathering up a 
handful of feathers, clouds them over BARBARA, 
who ducks away. Poty then rubs them into her 
hair, and MABEL, hearing 
the silent call of friendship, 
vushes forward and grasps 
POLLY’s avm. BETTY, not 
going to see POLLY as- 
saulted, rushes forward and 
grasps MABEL. There is a 
brief scrimmage.) 

Potty (in breathless 
anger): Perhaps that will 
teach you to play silly 
tricks 

BARBARA (backs away 
and holds up hand): Oh, 
crumbs! Pax, peace! Let 
me explain, please. We 
didn’t come here for this 


purpose. 
MABEL (angrilv): Of 
course we didn’t! Only 


a silly duffer would think 
that ! 

Potty Oh} then) im 
what you calla silly duffer, 
I suppose ? 

MABEL: Yes; if you 
think that, you must be. 
There’s a perfectly simple explanation, if you’d 
only listen. 

BETTY (anxiously): Yes, Polly; do listen, 
please, dear ! 

POLLY (much ruffled, shrugs her shoulders and 
awatts the explanation) : Well, I’m waiting, and 
I'm likely to wait a long time while you think 
it out. 

MapBeL: There’s not much thinking out 
required. It’s the truth. We’re not in the habit 
of telling lies. If you hadn’t such a spiteful 
lot of girls here-— 

BARBARA (in reproof) : Mabs ! 

_ MABEL (feelingly): Well, when two girls 
impersonate Betty and Polly, and tell us to rip 
up this study, don’t you call that spiteful ? 


Potty: Tell you to rip up this study? Do 
you mean to say that two girls told you to do 
this ? 

MABEL AND BARBARA: Yes! 

PoLiy (laughs mockingly) : Indeed! And you 
believed them? Well, if that’s the truth, you 
must be soft! And I suppose if someone had a 
cask of gunpowder here and asked you to put 
a match to it, you’d do it ? 

Betty: Polly dear, really: 

Potty: You don’t mean to say you’re taken 
in by such a silly explanation, do you? What 
girls were they, anyway? (Turns to BARBARA 
and MABEL.) ; 

MasBeEL : How on earth should we know ? 

BarpBaRa: It’s the first 
time we've been to this 
school. One was dark and 
the other fair, and that’s all 
we know. 

(There is aslight pause, then 
PoLry turns on her heel, look- 
ing back over her shoulder.) 

Potty: Well, you can 
just clear up this mess, then. 
Here are two girls who'll tell 
you that, and you'd better 
obey pretty quickly. It 
would be bad for you if our 
Headmistress got to hear of 
this. She wouldn’t be taken 
in by any silly story about 
two girls. 

MABEL AND BARBARA 
(flushed and angry) : It’s the 
truth ! 

BETTy (anxiously) : 
can you prove it ? 

MABEL (as an inspiration 
Setzes her); Yes, I think 
so. I can mimic the man- 
nerisms of the girls, and I 
think I see a way how to 
prove that we are right. 

(BETTY and even POLLY are convinced.) 


But 


Barbara: 


Potty (dubiously): Wow can you prove it ? 
MABEL (smiling): Listen, and I will a plot 
unfold. 


(They gather round and curtain falls.) 


ScENE II. 

Cora Grandway’s studv. (The study 1s as 
of the same style as the other one, save that in 
one corner there ts a three-foid screen, and the carpet 
and decorations are different. Different types of 
pictures are on the wall, and there is a definite 
colour scheme to the room. Flowers are stood about, 
and fashion books of ail sorts are prominent. In 
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. re-arranged and the carpet pulled up. 


I’m Barbara Redfern, 
Cliff House. 


the centre of the room are two girls, MABEL and 
BARBARA. 

MABEL: We may as well begin, eh? (Smiles) 

BARBARA: Yes, the sooner the better. Now 
they said that the pictures weren’t wanted, and 
that the cushions had to be unstuffed, didn’t 
they ? ~ 

MABEL: Oh yes, and the furniture had to be 
(Setting to 
work, they manage in a surprisingly short space of 
time to rearrange everything, and throw the pic- 
tures on to the floor, and prop the cushions as be- 
fore. But they smile at their work, and work with- 
out any bewilderment, but rather with method. The 
door opens suddenly to admit Cora.) 

Cora (speaking over her 
shoulder) : Yes, they'll have 
gone hours, and it’s safe 
enough. Besides, I want my 
tea. (Looks into room, and 
draws up sharply.) 

URSULA = (peering 
Cora’s shoulder.) : 
Scott ! 

BARBARA (seriously): Oh, 
here you are, Betty. Ive 
been wondering where 
you've been. 

Cora (angrily) : What are 
you doing with that cushion ? 

BARBARA _ (innocently) : 
Why, tearing it up, of course, 
as you told me to. We’ve 
changed all the furniture as 
you said, and we’ve torn 
the pictures. 

Cora (faintly): My pic- 
ies: (Then — shrilly): 
You've torn my pictures. 
Goodness! How dare you. 
(Glares down at wreckage 
and stamps her foot). Oh, 
you idiots—how dare 
you: 

BARBARA (in surprise): But this is what you 
told us to do. 

Cora (shrieking) : 
It’s Study No. 12 I meant. 


over 
Great 


from 


But it’s the wrong study. 
This—is 


BarBARA: Isn’t this your study then? — 

Cora: Mine (Frowns): This—this— 
is—— 

BARBARA: Well, you distinctly said you 


wanted your study turned upside down—now 
didn’t she, Mabel ? 

MaBeL: I heard her, and Polly, too 
Cora AND URsULA (nonplussed) : 
isn’t the study where you were left. 
Cora Grandway’s study 


But this 
This is 


BARBARA (in dismay): Then someone was 
tricking us. We were told that this was your study. 

Cora (anxiously): Who told you ? 

BARBARA (evading question): Oh, then—then 
it was Study No. 12 you want us to spring-clean. 

Cora: Of course, you silly. My word, you’d 
better hurry out before Cora comes. 

Ursuta: Yes, you’d better be going quickly, 
I can say. If Cora knows——- 

Cora (looking round room): Phew! It will 
take weeks to get things right, and those pic- 
tures 

URSULA (scowling): And the cushions. 

BARBARA: Well, we finished Study No. 12 
nearly. 

Cora (looking nearly pleased): Good, I sup- 
pose they didn’t—no one came to interrupt. 

BARBARA: Oh, we turned it upside down, 
you see, as you told us. I hope you'll be pleased. 

Cora (with a grin): Yes, if you’ve turned 
Study No. 12 like this, then I shall be delighted, 
only—only you'd better put this straight, and 
then get out of Morcove as fast as you can. If 
they come in and find you: 

(Barbara crosses room and locks door.) 

Cora: Here, what’s the matter. 

BARBARA (nervously): In case anyone comes 
in, of course. We don’t want to be seen twisting 
this study like this, I suppose. 

Cora (frowning): No, perhaps the sooner you 
get out of here the better, you know. 

BARBARA (apeologeticallv) : I do hope you will 
explain to Cora how sorry I am. But I didn’t 
realise that I was being tricked. But still, if it 
is Study No. 12 you wanted turned inside out, 
then all is well. And we’ve obeyed your in- 
structions, 

CoRA (impattently) : 


Yes, yes, that’s all right. 


rai 
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Now go. Thanks for helping us to spring-clean 
Study No. 12—but better not say anything about 
it or you'll get blamed for this. 


BARBARA (gladly): Right. But there’s one 


piece of furniture I want to alter here. That 
screen 

Cora: You leave that screen alone. It’s 
all right. 


(But BARBARA moves towards the screen and pulls 
tt down. Screen falls with a crash, and BETTY 
BARTON and Potty Linton are revealed. Ursula 
clutches at door which, of course, being locked, re- 
uses to open, and CorA with a gasp staggers back.) 

CoRA AND URSULA (huskily) : Betty—Polly— 
oh! 

Potty (laughing) : Bowled out—clean bowled. 
(Apologetically to BARBARA and MaBEr). ~ Tm 
sorry I jumped to conclusions. 

Betty: So’mI. But I’m afraid we can’t do 
more to apologise than invite you to tea— 
that is, if we can borrow anything to make a meal. 

Potty: Yes,rather. My goodness, but won’t 
I make you sit up Cora. 

MaBeEL (laughing): Oh, I think she’s had her 
punishment. It is a case of the biter being 
badly bitten; but as we were rather duffers, why 
we'll all buckle to and re-arrange your study— 
after tea. 

Potty: Yes, after tea—if there is any tea to 
be had. Here—halfa minute! (Polly darts to a 
cupboard, throws open the door, and discloses 
shelves packed with jam pots, cakes, tarts, and all 
sorts of other good things.) 

ALL: Why, here is tea! 
ful of you, Cora ! 

(Slow curtain, during which Betty, Potty, 
BARBARA, and MABEL strtp the shelves. Cora and 
URSULA stand by helpless. 


Oh, how thought- 
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Here is some really nice ‘‘ homework ”’—something that will appeal to all 
: Schoolgirls who ply a animble needle. These bags are quite easy and inex- 
: pensive to make, and they will form jolly litle gifts for your best chums 


. 
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A HANDY LITTLE BAG 


OME of the prettiest handbags are made quite 
flat like a glorified envelope. And these are 
so easy to make that you are sure to want 

to make one. Besides, you can fashion one out 
of quite a small piece of material or a short length 
of wide ribbon. 

Just look at the novel bag shown in the head- 
ing; it looks so very dainty with its oriental 
trimming on a plain background. Black or navy 
blue will make a good foundation, while the 
braid trimming can be as bright as you like—the 
brighter the better. 

To make the bag you'll want a strip of dark 
silk 124 inches by 8 inches, a piece of lining the 
same size, a piece of stiff muslin or cardboard 
74 inches by 44 inches, and half a yard of braid. 
Lay the silk and the lining together, with wrong 
sides facing, and machine round the two long 
and one short sides, leaving the other short side 
open. Now turn the bag inside out, and 
within 4 inches of the narrow stitched side run 
a row of stitching. Turn up this portion of 
the bag, and then slip your piece of cardboard 
down the opening so that it lies flatly across 
the centre of the bag. Run a line of 
stitching near the edge of the cardboard 
to keep it in position, and then double 
the lower part up and stitch along 
the sides to form the bag. Neatly fell 
in the opening in the top edge. 

All you have to do now is to stitch 
your braid on the flap of the bag. 
Arrange it round the edges, neatly finish- 
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Then 
place a strip down the centre of the flap, allow- 
ing it to jut over the edge with the point. 
The latter is fitted with a patent fastener, so 
that you can press it down on to the bag. A 
little button covered with the braid completes 
this fascinating little bag. 


ing the ends, and mitreing the corners. 


A “CAT” KNITTING BAG 


FE’ ERY girl knows the usefulness of a spacious 
bag \ which will carry her knitting. It is so 
much easier to hold than a scrappy little 
brown paper parcel, which is liable to be dropped, 
and looks untidy into the bargain. And some- 
thing quite new and novel in the way of knitting 
bags is sure to please and attract you. Well, 
here’s a really quaint one illustrated on this page. 
Don’t you think the little “ cat ”’ bag an amusing 
novelty ? It would make a very acceptable 
present for a friend’s birthday, and give her 
much pleasure. 

The bag is made from good quality linen or 
unbleached linen, and it only requires a 
quarter of a yard of eighteen-inch-wide ma- 
terial. Double your material in half, so that 
you can cut out each side of the bag 
exactly to match. It will be better to 
pencil out the shape first. Pencil round 
a complete circle, taking up the full width 
of the material, and mark out a couple of 
points tojut up at the top side for “ ears.’ 

Now you will want a piece of lining 
exactly ‘the same size. You'll find it 
easier to line in each side of the bag 


before you make it up. A piece of bright silk 
will be best of all, and look very attractive. 
Just stitch your silk all round the edge to the 
linen, leaving a little bit open somewhere, turn 
it inside out, and stitch up the opening. Line 
in both sides in this manner. 

Before putting the bag together, work the cat’s 
face on one side of the material with the assistance 
of embroidery silks, or a little paint, the former 
for preference. All you have to do is to pencil 
on the features, and as simply as possible work 
over this. The funnier the features are the better. 

Next, place the two right sides of the bag to- 
gether, and fell over the edges firmly, making sure 
to catch up the linen as well as the lining. Only 
stitch together as far as the ears, and leave the 
top of the bag open. Turn bag inside out, and 
adjust ahandle of strong ribbon, stitching one end 
to either side of the bag. The bag is then com- 
plete, and will be ever so handy for your knitting. 


A SET OF LAVENDER BAGS 

lp is quite a good idea to make a little set of 
lavender bags that you can hang on the 
hooks of your wardrobe and tuck among 

your clothes when you hang them up. 

A pretty set of lavender bags is illustrated 
here. Each little bag should be made in a 
different colour and hung on aribbon to match, 
so that the finished set is specially attractive, 

The bags can be made from wee scraps of 
silk gleaned from the piece bag. Cut two 
pieces of silk, four by three inches, for each 
bag, and stitch together round three sides. 
Turn over the open edge, and run a double 
row of stitching,so that you have made a top frill 
andaslotting totaketheribbon. Fill the bag with 
lavender flowers, draw up the ribbon, and tie ina 
bow. When youhave made the three bags, attach 
ribbons to each of them, and at the other end 
tie the ribbons together to form a hanger. 


AN ORIENTAL HANDBAG 
AVE you ever seen those attractive little 
Japanese mats which are patterned in all 
the brightest and most attractive colours 
imaginable ? 

They are often used to stand beneath a flower 
pot on a small table, and give such a pretty 
touch of colour to a room. Yet there are more 
appealing uses to which these mats can be put. 
They can easily be made into the most attrac- 
tive handbags, used for trimming hats and 
scarves, and even cut into small pieces and em- 
ployed as a dress trimming. They save the little 
home worker quite a lot of bother, especially if 
she has an Oriental scheme in mind for trimming 
any of her garments; because—they combine 


many colours in a very effec- 
tive manner. 

One of the illustrations on 
this page will show you how 
well a circular Japanese mat 
—one about six inches in 
diameter—can be made into 
ahandbag. You can hardly 
realise the charm of the bag 
by the picture because the colouring makes all 
the difference in the world. A mat this size 
shouldn’t cost you more than sixpence. The 
mat is combined with a piece of plain silk or 
velvet—nearly the same size—and this should as 
nearly as possible correspond with the chief 
colours in the mat. 

Line the nfat first of all with a piece of silk 
or sateen, and then fold it so that the edges 
meet within about an inch. 

The larger side of the mat can be used for a 
pattern for the bag, so fold your silk—or whatever 
material you are using—double, and lay the larger 
portion of the mat on top and cut around, leaving 
half-inch turnings all round. 

Cut a piece of sateen the same size and 
place the right sides together, and run round 
by machine, leaving a little space to allow 
you to turn the bag out. 

Stitch the larger portion of the mat to 
what is to be the outside of the bag, whilst 
the other half acts as: the flap, of course. 

Now all you have to do is to turn down 
the flap of your bag, and attach a firm patent 
fastener or a button and loop for fastening, 
and a ribbon for a handle. The latter is 
attached firmly at either corner of the folded side, 
you know. If you could find a little piece of 
gold cord in your piece bag this would make a 
better handle still, because there is generally a 
little gold embroidery in the mat itself. 

Square mats can be also made into charming 
bags. These have merely to be lined in with 
buckram and lining, then doubled over into 
three, and joined at the side to form one of the 
new flat pochettes. 

One of the smaller Japanese mats looks very de- 
lightful fitted into the top of a black velvet 
tammy, especially if a velvet scarf is worn at the 
same time and the ends are 
also fitted with mats to 
match the tammy. 

These charming little mats 
can also be made to look 
very attractive on dresses. 
As trimming for belts they 
are very effective, and give 
quite a distinctive finishing 
touch. 
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A QUAINT LITTLE BAG 


wr you find your old handbag 
wearing out, you should copy 
the quaint little idea on this 
page for the making of a new one. 
There is such satisfaction in having 
one which is entirely different from 
everyone else’s, isn’t there? This 
strange little clown bag is such an 
out-of-the-ordinary little model that 
it is sure to gain ready admiration 
from all your friends. And it is so 
: very easy to make. You can make 
it out of any piece of material you happen to 
have in the house, and therefore need only spend 
a few pence on the doll which forms the 
foundation. 

The material you select depends, of course, 
upon what you happen to have by you, but I 
would suggest a pretty piece of patterned silk or 
cretonne for preference. The dolly—which will 
have to be dissected for the making of the bag— 
should not be very large, and should have a china 
head, hands, and feet, and a stuffed body. 

First of all, take the stuffed portion of the dolly 
away from the china portion, and then leave it 
until you have the bag ready to fix them in place. 

- The bag, will, of course, vary in size according 
to the size of your dolly. Anyway, for a small 
size, it should be about six inches across by eight 
inches deep. Two pieces of material of this 
measurement are necessary, of course—one for 
the back and one for the front. Connect the side 
seams of these two pieces, and from the edge cut 
out a small semi-circle in the centre. Turn the bag 
on to the wrong side, and connect the edges of this 
cut portion. The top opening of the bag should 
then be turned over to form a hem ; and midway 
between this hem and the fold run a row of 
stitching, so that you have a wee frill at the top 
after you have inserted the ribbon drawstring. 

You will find that two small points jut out at 
the lower part of the bag. Just gather these up, 
turning the raw edges under to form a wee frill, 
and stick a foot of the doll within each, drawing 
up the cotton firmly to keep the foot in place. 
Attach the other foot, and then, after opening 
the side seams of the bag midway, slip in a hand 
at either side, and fix firmly in place. All that 
now remains to be done is to fix the doll’s 
head at one side of the upper opening of the 
bag. Fix it as firmly as you possibly can, so 
that it doesn’t flap about. A wee strip of ribbon 
placed at the back of the doll’s head across the 
bag will do this. When you have threaded the 
ribbon drawstrings, just pull them up and 
you'll find you have the quaintest little dressed 
“Dolly bag’ you have ever seen. 
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This novelty will make a perfectly delightful 
present for one of your friends if her birthday 
happens to be coming along soon, 


A PRETTY FRILLY BAG 


Y are sure to be wanting a new handbag 
soon—when you leave off your big coat 

and wear a dress or coat and skirt in the 
early spring. 

Here, then, is a very novel idea for a pretty 
pleated bag. It consists of a simple little founda- 
tion bag, with a pleated frill almost covering it. 
Perhaps you can find enough silk for it in mother’s 
piece-bag, or maybe there is a very old, worn 
silken frock of mother’s somewhere from which 
she will allow you to cut the best parts. 

First of all you cut a straight piece of material 
inch eight inches by fourteen. Join up the eight- 
side, and then gather the lower edges together. 
Thus have you made the foundation bag. Next, 
take a long strip of material, eight inches by 
thirty-six, and hem it neatly at one long side. 
Then pleat it up with an iron, and join to form a 
circle. Attach the raw edge of this pleated 
frill to the raw edge of your foundation bag, 
and attach a straight piece of material to the 
top of this—also catching 
them together. This should 
form a deep slot to take 
the ribbon which is 
threaded through to form 
handles. 

A tassel hung on the 
lower point of the 
foundation. completes the 
bag. 


A USEFUL KNITTING BAG 
AG you require for making the handy knitting 
bag here is a piece of cream linen, a piece 
of green linen, one or two strands of 
embroidery silk and a circle of stiff cardboard. 
The latter should be about six inches across, and 
you should cut a piece of the coloured linen the 
same shape, but just an inch wider all the way 
round. Next cut a straight strip of the coloured 
linen, three inches deep, and _ long 
enough to fit round the circle. Cut 
a seven-inch strip of the cream 
linen the same length as the green, 
and join them together. Connect the 
side seams, then join on to the circle 
which forms the bottom of the bag. 
The upper edge should be turned over 
to form a slotting for the handle. 
Then comes the trimming. This 
is ever so simple. It consists merely 
of a leaf cut from the green linen and 


stitched with silk on to the cream linen, and 
a flower of the cream linen, stitched on with 
green silk. 

The bag is then complete, and all you need do 
is to slip the cardboard circle in the bottom of the 
bag to make it firm, and finish with a tassel of 
strands of silk. 


ANOTHER USEFUL KNITTING BAG 
T’s very sensible, I think, to have some 
I knitting or embroidery work which you can 
pick up at any odd moment. But you 
don’t want to have the work screwed up ina 
dirty scrap of brown paper. This method looks so 
untidy, and doesn’t help to keep the work 
clean. It’s a much better idea to have a work bag 
which can be carried over the arm. 

A neat little knitting bag, which you can 
quickly and easily copy, is illustrated on this 
page. It is intended to be made from 
brown linen, with trimming bands of ribbon 
or material in a bright colour. You can 
get an idea of how to cut out the bag by 
the small diagram. Cut it out in brown 
paper first, then cut it out in material, 
arranging a fold at the top of-the slim 
handle part. Fix the bands of ribbon 
trimming on before you make up the bag. 
Stitch one straight across, then arrange 
another to form a point up the centre, 
and where the ribbons meet work a circle 
and your initials in embroidery silk. Then 
just bind over the scooped out circular 
edges which form a handle, with scraps 


facing, and connect the lower edges. When the 
bag is turned inside out, it will be complete, 
and you'll just love the shape which allows 
you to comfortably slip it over the arm. 


TRANSFORMING A CARDBOARD BOX 
H’™ you a plain cardboard box by you? It 

doesn’t matter if it is a rounded one or 

a square one so long as it is fairly deep. 
If you have, why not turn it into a really useful 
box into which you can tuck your stockings ready 
for mending? If youdon’t want 
such a box yourself, you can 
easily make one as a present 
for someone else. 

To transform your box you 
will need a piece of cretonne. It 
must be double the size of the box 
round and about half a yard deep. 
Turn over the edge of the long side 
of your material, and within half an 
inch from the folded edge, run a 
gathering thread. Pull this up to 


of the same coloured material as the trimming 
bands, double the bag in half with right sides 
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the size of the lower part of your box, and 
stitch it actually to the box, taking the stitches 
right through the cardboard. 

Then turn the material over the top edge of 
the box, attaching the material round so that it 
forms a gathered frill over the box edge. To do 
this, stab your needle right through the card- 
board all the way round so that you have an 
inch-wide cretonne-covered ridge all round. You 
will then find that the rest of the cretonne 
extends from the inside of the box, and all you 
have to do is to form a hem at the other raw edge 
of the material to take a cord to draw up the bag. 
SIMPLE LITTLE HANDKERCHIEF SACHET 

HE dainty little handkerchief sachet on this 
page is quite simple in shape, but it is 
specially attractive in the manner in which 

it is trimmed. 

The decoration consists of a piece of 
tibbon rose trimming and a scrap of ribbon. 
If you prefer you can make the rose trimming 
from wee scraps of silk. The rose trimming 
is arranged in a circle on the front of the 
sachet, and finished with a bow of ribbon 
stitched flatly at the lower part of this. 

To make the sachet you'll need a_ piece 
of material, lining and wadding 18 inches by 
12 inches. Lay the wadding on the table 
first, then lay the material on the wadding 
_| with the right side uppermost; lay the 
__| lining on top of this with the right side 
‘facing down. Stitch all the edges together 

firmly, leaving one short sideopen. Turn the 

case inside out, and neatly stitch up the open 
edge. Double the case in half, and then trim as 
I have already described. 

Should you make several handkerchief sachets 
for Christmas presents, you will not, of course, 
want to trim them all alike, but there are so 
many delightful ways of ornamenting things 
nowadays, I feel sure you will have no difficulty 
in finding a different trimming for each of your 
sachets. Instead of placing a bow at the lower 
end of the rosebuds, you could complete the circle 
of flowers, then, in the centre, stamp your friend’s 
initial, working it in a coloured silk to tone or 
contrast with the rosebuds. Bead motifs would 
make another pretty trimming, or you might like 
to use coloured transfers ; these are very cheap, 
nowadays and one can get the most delightful 
colourings. Place the transfer in the desired 
position, then get a hot , 
iron and gently press it on 
the transfer for a second 
or two, then remove the 
transfer, and your trim- 
ming is done. 
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ENGLAND 


An Enthralling Story of Adventure in the Days of Drake 
By MAUDE MONTGOMERY 


CHAPTER “I. 
THE LIGHT FROM THE SEA. 


YE, lassie, those days have gone for ever, 
and now—now we of England must 
bide our time; waiting lest the Dons 

of Spain attack us with the great fleet which, ‘tis 

said, they are fitting out.” 

The old seaman shook his silver-white*head, 
and his eyes turned to where, in the distance, 
the sea glittered and reflected back the dancing 
rays of sunlight. _He was sitting in an old chair 
which had been brought out to the cottage door, 
and on a little rug alongside him sat a pretty 
dark-eyed girl of about fourteen, her eyes open 
with wonderment at the tale the old man had 
been telling. 

“ But, granddad,” she said, “if the Dons do 
come they will find us ready for them. Is not 
my father, even now, at Plymouth with Admiral 
Drake ? And will our navy not be more than a 
match for the men who follow the king of Spain ?”’ 

There was a sparkle in the eyes of Nan Treloar 
as she spoke the words. Nan lived with her 
grandfather, for her mother was dead, and her 
father had answered the call that had gone out 
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to the seamen of old England to fight off the 
threatened invasion by Spain... 

The Treloars had always been a seataring 
family, and it was Nan’s secret regret that she 
had not been born a boy, so that she, too, would 
have been able to do her share for England’s 
sake. 

Old Peter Treloar shook his head sadly. He 
had sailed the Spanish Main and spent his life 
fighting the Spaniards ; but now it seemed that 
the Spaniards had raised a fleet which would be 
invincible. The news had reached England by 
devious routes, but none doubted that it was 
true. The Spaniards would have at least a 
hundred and thirty ships, it was said. But 
when would they set sail for England? Ah! 
that was the question that worried the whole 
country. 


Many were the tales of the sea which old 
Peter Treloar had told his young grand-daughter ; 
nay, more, he had taught her a smattering of 
Spanish, and an apt pupil she had proved. 

“Oh, if only I might do something for Eng- 
land’s sake!’ Nan cried, jumping to her feet 
and staring out at the distant horizon. “If 


only I could follow in thy footsteps, granddad, 
and father’s!” 

“Perhaps, lassie, some day thou shalt do 
something for our country,’ was the old man’s 
answer. ‘“‘ But now—well, lass, ist not time 
thou wert at Dame Farringay’s school ? Look, 
there goes another scholar by the lane.”’ 

He pointed to the country lane that led into 
the little village of Poltarn, which nestled in the 
cliffs of the Devon coast. Turning her eyes in 
the direction indicated, Nan saw a gir! of about 
her own age hurrying towards the village. 

The other girl was very dark, and her rich 
hair hung in long tresses about her shoulders. 
She was pretty, with a strange foreign kind of 
prettiness, and there was that in her eyes which 
warned one that she was not to be trusted 
implicitly. 

“Tis Dolores,” said Nan. “ Folks say that 
her father is Spanish, but Martin Westcott says 
he is no Spaniard, but an Englishman who has 
lived abroad a long time. Dolores is no friend 
of mine, granddad. Although I have asked her 
to be friendly, she spurns my advances, forsooth, 
because my father is but a seaman.”’ 

“Martin Westcott,’ mused the old man. 
“ Aye, if that be his true name. But there, 
lass, ‘twill not do to stay here all day. Come, 
away with thee to school.” 

Nan bent down and kissed the old man. 

“Good-bye, granddad,” she said. And then, 
turning, she walked away from the cottage 
towards Poltarn, following in the footsteps of 
the dark girl who had gone before. 

Nan Treloar, in common with many of the 
girls of the village, attended the day school kept 
by one, Dame Farringay, a widow whose hus- 
band had been killed by the Dons of Spain. 
There was only the one school in the whole dis- 
trict, with the result that most of the girls of the 
neighbourhood were scholars there. 

Thus it happened that Nan, the daughter of a 
humble seaman, and Dolores, the daughter of a 
rich man, attended the same school. 

Nan found a small collection of girls gathered 
in the little garden before Dame Farringay’s 
cottage, which was dignified by the name of 
“school.’’ There was only one topic of con- 
versation, and that was the coming of the 
“invincible ’’ Armada. 

Dolores Westcott, a smile that was half a 
sneer on her dark countenance, was standing apart 
from most of the girls, but not so far away that 
she could not hear their chatterings. 

“The Dons will get more than they expect,” 
said one little girl to another. “ Wait until 
my father brings his gun to bear upon them.” 

“ Thy father, child!” sneered Dolores. “ Why, 
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what stand can a mere fisherman make against the 
gentlemen of Spain? He may be a gunner, but 
the gunners of Spain are gentlemen and not 
common fisherfolk.”’ 

“Shame, Dolores,’ cried Wan, who came up 
at that moment. “One might think that 
thou wast, indeed, a Spanish gir] from thy talk.” 

Dolores shrugged her shoulders. 

“T am no Spaniard,” she answered. “ ’Tis 
not my fault that Nature has made me dark of 
skin.”’ 

“Then, if thou art English, keep traitorous 
words from your tongue!” said another girl, 
who was standing near. ‘’Tis my belief that 
both thou and thy father are Spanish refugees— 
or even worse! ”’ 

“What do you mean?” Dolores shrilled, 
stepping forward and seizing the girl by the 
shoulders. “J will shake thee for that, Peg 
Baker ! ” 

But before she could put her threat into 
operation, Nan had caught hold of her arms and 
pulled them away from the other girl’s shoulders. 

“Thou wilt behave thyself, Dolores,” she 
said. “‘ Else shall we believe that thou dost, 
indeed, wish to see the Armada of Spain van- 
quish our English forces.” 

For a moment it looked as though Dolores 
would fling herself upon Nan, but suddenly 
shrugging her shoulders, she walked away. 

“T like her not, Nan,’’ said Peg, when Dolores 
had withdrawn out of earshot. ‘“‘ Methinks she 
is a Spanish prisoner who, with her father, was 
brought here to England by some ship. There 
are many such, as you know. ‘Tis strange, too, 
that none know exactly what her father, Martin 
Westcott, does for his living.” 

“So long as she keeps a civil tongue in her 
head we must not misjudge her,” answered Nan. 
“ But come, ‘tis time we were at our desks.” 

It was time, indeed, for at that very moment 
the figure of Dame Farringay came out from the 
door of the cottage. She held an enormous 
bell in her hand, and the next moment she was 
ringing it as a signal to the girls to enter the 
schoolroom. 

Nan thought no more of Dolores that day ; for 
she had too much to interest her in her lessons. But 
that evening, when she had left school and was 
walking back to her grandfather’s cottage, the 
memory of Peg Baker’s words came back to her. 

Likely Martin Westcott and his daughter 
were Spanish prisoners who, giving their word of 
honour not to work against England, had been 
allowed to settle down in their new country. But 
perhaps, as Peg had said, they were something 
worse—traitors in word and deed, and false to 
their vows. 


hadit, perhaps her 


Nan decided that she must watch Martin 
Westcott and his daughter. If they were honest 
people no harm would come of it. If, on the 
other hand, they were not—then the consequences 
be upon their own heads. 

That evening, after Nan had prepared a frugal 
meal for herself and her grandfather, and had 
seen the old man ensconced in his favourite chair 
by the side of the fire, she wrapped herself 
up warmly and left the cottage. 

Nan was fond of 
the open air, and 
one of her delights 
was to stroll along 
the cliffs of 
Poltarn, gazing 
eagerly over the 
sea, thinking of 
her father. When 
would she see him 
again? If the 
forces of Spain 
were really so in- 
vincible as rumour 


father might fall in 
ie eC 0.14 ng 
conflict. 

Oh, if only she 
could do some- 
thing for England! 
If only she could 
help to defeat the 
Spanish enemy! 
But that seemed 
a remote possi- 
bility indeed ! 

Nan walked far 
along the cliffs, 
and so engrossed 
was she with her 
thoughts that she 
did not realise 
that darkness was 
closing rapidly 
round her. When 
at last she noticed 
that night had fallen, she was some distance 
from her grandfather’s cottage. 

Over on the hill behind her she could see 
a few lights glimmering in the window of a 
mansion which stood by itself. She knew that 
to be the home of Dolores Westcott and her 
father. 

Slowly Nan turned her steps, and began to 
make her way back home. The wind which 
blew from the sea was chilly, and she 
shivered slightly as she hurried her steps. 


From the beach below came an 
Nan gripped her little hands. 


in the pay of Spain! ” 


Then suddenly she stopped. Her eyes, straying 
out to sea, had caught the glint of a light. That 
was nothing uncommon, for passing ships were 
generally visible from the cliffs ; but what caused 
her to hesitate was the fact that the light was 
not the usual light displayed by a ship, for, 
instead of shining brightly, it was flashing in and 
out. 

“Surely ‘tis a signal!” she said to herself, 
“ But to whom can a ship at sea be signalling ? ” 

The next mo- 
ment her question 
was answered, 
for, from the beach 
below her came an 
answering flash— 
a light which 
e heaiie.dmtomec 
moment, then was 
obscured, then 
lashed owt 
again ! 

“ Free traders!” 
Was hermes 
thought, but she 
immediately re - 
membered that the 
smugglers of 
Poltarn—of which 
there were many— 
were no longer in 
the village. Like 
every other man, 
they had flocked 
to the standard 
of Admiral 
Drake. 

True, in times 
Ole peacems there 
were thosein 
Poltarn who were 
not averse to 
breaking the laws 
of their country by 
smuggling in 
various goods, and 
: so avoiding the 

duty they would otherwise be forced to pay. 
But now things were altered, for England was 
in peril. 

The next thought that came to her set the gir!’s 
heart beating furiously. She gripped her little 
hands. 

“ Spies |” she murmured. ‘‘ Spies in the pay of 
Spain! For England’s sake I must discover 
them ! ” 

A look of determination was on her face, and in 
her eyes a strange light was shining. 


answering flash to the light at sea. 
“Spies!” she murmured. ‘“‘ Spies 
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Throwing herself flat upon the 


CHAPTER WIP 
THE PLOT OF DON MIGUEL 
OR a while Nan stood irresolute. Then, as 
she saw the flash from the sea again, she 
knew that this was no time for hesitation. 

Quickly she sped to the brink of the cliff and 
peered over. From where she stood to the sea- 
shore below was no easy climb, for the cliffs here 
were at least a hundred feet high. 

To get down to the beach would be a perilous 
proceeding—all the more perilous because she 
would have to take care that she was not seen by 
whoever was on the shore. 

> wet Iimust do itt she decided. =i-must 
solve the mystery of the strange signal lights! ”’ 

It was enough. If England were in danger; if 
spies were to be landed here on the coast, she 
must discover the identity of those who were help- 
ing Spain. Without further hesitation she swung 
herself over the brink of the cliff and commenced 
the perilous descent. 

She had to go slowly. One slip—one false step— 
a loose stone rattling down to the rocks below— 
would warn the spies that they were discovered. 
It was a climb that might easily have unnerved 
any girl, but in the veins of Nan flowed the blood 
of generations of hardy Devon seamen. 

Nan would not disgrace her ancestry! Now 
was her chance—her chance to show that she, 
too, could face danger in the time of her country’s 
peril. 

Now she was half-way down the cliffs, and she 
could see beneath her the forms of two dark 
figures who waited by the water’s edge. One was 
the figure of a man—a hurricane lantern in his 
hand. The other—and Nan almost permitted a 
cry of astonishment to burst from her lips as she 
saw that second figure—was that of a girl. 

But she choked back the cry and went on. 
Down, ever down, she scrambled, until at last she 
stood upon a little ledge some fifteen feet above 
the foot of the cliffs. Here she hesitated. The 


ledge, Nan peered down— 


water’s edge was not far from the foot of the 
cliffs. From her present position she could see 
all that transpired. Throwing herself flat upon 
the ledge, so as to avoid being seen by the two 
figures below, she waited. 

Now to her ears came other sounds—the 
sounds of oars working in unison. A boat was 
being rowed ashore from the ship which had 
signalled. With her heart beating frantically, 
Nan waited. 

She could hear the two figures on the beach 
talking to each other, but for the time being she 
could not distinguish the words which passed 
between them. At last, however, she realised with 
a start that the two were not talking in English, 
but Spanish ! 

And, as that revelation came, the figures 
moved slightly, and the light from the lantern 
shone for a moment on their faces. 

Nan gave a gasp. The figures were none other 
than those of Martin Westcott and his daughter 
Dolores ! 

The boat which was being rowed ashore was 
nearing the beach now. Martin Westcott raised 
his lantern, and, by its light, guided in the vessel. 
It grounded on the beach, and two men sprang 
ashore. 


“Welcome, comrades,” she heard Martin 
Westcott say. ‘‘ Come, let us seek shelter under 
the cliffs. We are less likely to be seen from 


cheren 

He spoke in Spanish, but Nan’s knowledge of 
that language was just sufficient to allow her to 
understand him. The three men and Dolores 
came nearer to the cliffs, and then, to her great . 
delight, stopped directly beneath the ledge upon 
which she was lying. 

Now it was possible to overhear everything 
they said. Ordinary greetings were first ex- 
changed, and the two Spaniards—for such the 
newcomers undoubtedly were—complimented 
Dolores on her good looks. Then they turned 
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to the man whom all Poltarn knew as Martin 
Westcott. 

“And what about your preparations, Don 
Miguel ? ” they asked. 

Don Miguel ! 

Then Dolores’ father was, indeed, a Spaniard ! 
And what was more, he was a Spanish spy—a 
man, who, pretending to be a friend of England’s, 
was working for the country’s betrayal! Nan’s 
blood boiled within her, but she remained motion- 
less, her ears craned for further talk. 

“All is well, sefior,’ she heard Don Miguel 
reply. ‘I have arranged for two beacons. One 
is by the Devil’s Rock on the top of the cliffs. 
The other is in the grounds of my house. To- 
morrow night I will fire the beacons, and if the 


—The figures moved slightly and the light from the lantern shone upon their faces. 


ships of Spain will get them in line and sail 
straight towards them, they will be led safely into 
the harbour at Poltarn.” 

“And there is none to resist you, sefior,” put 
in Dolores. “The men of the village are at 
Plymouth with Drake. The troops of our 
country can be landed, and while the English 
fleet goes out to fight the invincible Armada, thy 
troops can take the country by surprise. Faced 
at sea and followed on land, the English must 
undoubtedly be beaten ! ”’ 

““Tis good! ”’ said the other. “ There will be 
great reward for both thee and thy charming 
daughter, Don Miguel, when England is a vassal 
state of Spain!” 


Nan’s brain was in a turmoil. She could see 
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Nan gave a gasp. 


were those of Martin Westcott and his daughter Dolores! 
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through the crafty scheme now. Many ships of 
the Armada would carry soldiery. Guided by Don 
Miguel’s beacons, those ships would reach 
Poltarn Harbour and an army would be landed. 

“Oh, they must not land!” she whispered to 
herself. ‘‘ Yet how can I prevent them ? What 
can I do?” 

The plotters beneath were talking on, but Nan 
hardly heeded them now. She had made a 
great discovery, The very next night was the 
night fixed for the attack upon England. How 
could she prevent that attack ? 

The beacons! Ah, could she but prevent the 
beacons from being fired, that might, perhaps, 
save the country from the threatened invasion. 
But if the Spaniards did set foot in Poltarn, 
there was none to stop them. 

The plotters were going back down the beach 
again. The Spaniards were bidding good-bye to 
Don Miguel and Dolores. Carefully Nan clam- 
bered to her feet. Once again she must face the 
cliffs—must climb to safety above ! 

The ascent was harder than the descent had 
been, but desperation spurred her on. She, and 
she alone, knew of the plot that had been hatched 
—the plot which might well give England into 
the hands of a foreign conqueror. 

Feeling her way cautiously, she went on. 
Nan cared little for her own safety, but she 
realised that it was imperative that she should 
turn free without discovery, for the news which 
she had learned must be got through to the 
English commanders at once. 

At last she stood upon the top of the cliffs. 
She was trembling violently, but it was from 
excitement and not from fear. She paused 
awhile in order to regain breath and composure, 
and then set off towards the village. 

She knew the Devil’s Rock, and it was in that 
direction she bent her footsteps. Now she forgot 
the coldness of the night and the lateness of the 
hour. Her grandfather, like all the people of 
Poltarn, would be in bed. But there would be 
little sleep for her. She must ruin the beacons ! 

Hurrying through the night, she came at last 
to the cliff tops above the Devil’s Rock. Advan- 
cing to the cliff-side she peered down. 

There, on a ledge just a few feet below her, she 
could see a great heap of inflammable material, 
stacked in bonfire form. This, then, was to be the 
first beacon. Quickly she scrambled down to it. 

That particular ledge was hidden by out- 
jutting rocks in the cliff. It was a lonely spot, 
and because of that Don Miguel had been able to 
build up the beacon without being observed by 
the village folk. There the bonfire stood, ready 
to be fired on the morrow, ready to guide the 
foes of England to their landing place. 


Nan’s first idea had been to attempt to throw 
the beacon into the sea, but now she paused 
awhile. 

“Nay!” she said at last. “ That will not do, 
for Don Miguel will notice the beacon has gone 
and will build another.”’ 

There was no one to whom she could apply for 
advice, for there were but women, children, and 
old men in the village. For a while she pondered, 
then a light came into her eyes. 

“Of course!” she cried at last. “I must 
heap up stones to represent the beacon, and then 
cover it with a layer of wood. The wood will 
hide the stones beneath, and will burn but for a 
moment. But Don Miguel will not discover that 
until it is too late to build another beacon ! ”’ 

She had no sooner thought of the plan than 
she set to work to carry it out. Piece by piece she 
broke down the beacon, and carried it to the cliff- | 
tops. That, however, was but half her work. 
She had then to find sufficient stones and non- 
inflammable material to build up the beacon as 
it had been. That done, she disguised it with a 
little wood. 

At Jast she stood back and gazed at her handi- 
work. To allintents the beacon was as it always 
had been, but she alone knew that it would not 
burn. 

Then she scrambled back to the top of the 
cliff and gazed at the inflammable material that 
she had thrown there. 

As she did so, her eyes brightened and she 
smiled. 

“Yes!” she said to herself. ‘‘ I can do some- 
thing else for England, for if I build the beacon 
in another spot, I can guide the Spanish ships, 
not to Poltarn, but to the rocks that lie to the 
north of the village!” 

Day was dawning in the east when Nan finished 
her task, but she smiled as she walked back to the 
cottage of her grandfather. For, when the first 
beacon was fired on the next night, the Spaniards 
would be guided far away from Poltarn ! 

She had not had time to interfere with the 
second beacon, but she knew that she could do 
so on the following night if she hurried straight 
to that spot immediately after school. 


CHAPTERS 
NAN SHOWS HER COURAGE. 

HEN she left Dame Farringay’s school the 
next day, Nan did not go to her grand- 
father’s cottage. 

She had taken her grandfather into her con- 
fidence, and told him of the scheme she had 
evolved. Old Treloar, the light of battle shining 
in his eyes, had complimented the girl on her 
action. 
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‘“ Leave the firing of the beacons to me, lass!” 
he had said. “I am not so old that I cannot do 
that much for England’s sake ! ” 

And so it had been arranged. The old seaman 
was to watch by the first beacon, and fire it. 
Meanwhile, Nan was to do with the second beacon 
the same as she had done with the first—destroy 
it, and leave in its place a presumed beacon which 
would not burn. 

That day the old man had spent in building up a 
second beacon. He had placed it in such a 
position that when the two beacons were fired 
the Spanish ships, if they followed the guiding of 
the lights, would find themselves on the rocks. 

“Then, lass,” he had said ‘‘ When the 
beacons are fired, thou must escape with all speed 
and make for Plymouth. Search out Drake and 
tell him what has been done. Let him know 
that the Armada will strike to-morrow ! ”’ 

Her heart beating furiously, Nan made her way 
towards the grounds of the great mansion in 
which Dolores and Don Miguel lived. She antici- 
pated no difficulty in discovering the position of 
the beacon, for it would obviously be placed in a 
spot that could plainly be seen from the sea. 

No sooner did night fall than she crept forward 
through the grounds of the house. The beacon— 
where was it ? 

She found it at last, and, after gazing round to 
see that she was not observed, she began her task 
of pulling it to pieces. There was a deep tarn 
or pool on the land owned by Don Miguel, and 
into this she threw the materials that had been 
used for the making of the beacon. 

Then, with stones which she had brought with 
her, and with any sort of rubbish she could pick 
up, she rebuilt the beacon, covering it as she had 
done the first one, with a layer of wood to hide her 
handiwork. 

But Fate, which so far had been on her side, 
was at last to turn. She had almost completed 
her work when two figures came out of the woods 
that stretched between the beacon and the house. 
A cry of alarm came to the lips of one. 

“ Father! See, there is Nan Treloar ! 
is she doing by the beacon ? ”’ 

As she heard the cry, Nan swung around, to 
find Don Miguel and his daughter pounding 
swiftly towards her. Quickly she turned and 
began to run. 

“ Stop! Stop, Isay!”’ cried Dolores. “ Father, 
she must not escape. She has learned our 
secret.” 

“Aye!” cried Nan. “And Drake himself 
will know thy secret ere the dawn! ” 

Witb a bellow of rage Don Miguel dashed after 
her, Dolores hot upon his heels. But Nan had the 
start; and her feet bounding lightly over the 
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springy turf. she ran on in the direction ot 
Poltarn. 

She must escape—she knew that. True, she 
had foiled the plot of the Spaniards, and the 
Spanish army would be unable to land there at 
night. But there was much to be done yet. 
Drake must be warned of the nearness of the 
Armada. 

It was a long journey to Plymouth, but she 
must make it. If Don Miguel and Dolores 
should succeed in preventing her from doing so, 
much might yet happen. The English did not 
know how near the Armada was. Perhaps the 
Armada, even though some of its ships were 
wrecked, would yet be able to take the English 
admiral by surprise and defeat him. 

So Nan ran as she had never ran in her life 
before. She was nearing the gate that would 
let her out of the grounds of Don Miguel’s house 
now. Behind her she could hear the Spaniard and 
his daughter pounding over the turf, but she was 
still keeping the lead. 

And then there happened the thing which al- 
most resulted in Nan’s capture. For, as she 
reached the gate which led out to safety, she saw 
a man approaching it from another direction. 
And the man was one of Don Miguel’s servants. 

“Stop that girl, Pedro! ”’ cried Don Miguel in 
Spanish, and Pedro looked up. 

Pedro was the groom of Don Miguel, and he had 
been leading a horse. The horse had been saddled 
in readiness for the Spaniard, who had decided 
that, as soon as the Spanish troops landed, he 
would ride to greet them—and lead them to 
the attack upon Plymouth ! 

Now, hearing the cry of his master, Pedro 
dropped the reins of the horse and sprang ferward. 
Nan’s heart sank within her as she saw that the 
man had placed himself between her and the 
gate which led to safety. 

Was all now to be lost? 
enemies behind her, and one in front. 
could she do ? 

Then, just as it scemed that she must be 
captured, and that her intention to carry the news 
of the Armada’s approach to Plymouth would 
be thwarted, a tongue of fire leapt into the sky far 
away by the cliff tops. . 

“The beacon!’ she murmured to herself. 
“Grandfather has fired the first beacon! ” 

Don Miguel and his daughter halted a moment. 
The sudden flash of flame on the cliff top sur- 
prised them. Then as the Don saw that the 
warning fire was not in the position he had origin- 
ally placed it a cry burst from his lips. 

“ Treachery !’’ he shouted. “And that girl 
is to blame. Stop!” 

But Nan had seen her chance. 


There were two 
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For the moment 


the eyes of Pedro, the groom, had also strayed to- 
wards the beacon flare, and Nan was not slow to 
take advantage of the fact. Like the wind 
she dashed towards the ready-saddled horse, 
which was standing quietly by, and with a bound 
was in the saddle. 

The horse reared, but, bending forward, she 
patted his neck and calmed him. 

“The gate! The gate! Stop that horse!” 
cried Dolores, running wildly forward. 

But she, her father, and the groom, were all 
too late. Even as they sped forward to try to 
tear Nan from the horse’s back, the girl had 
turned the horse towards the gate, and spurred 
him with her heels. 

There was a clattering of hoofs, and the 
Spaniards fell back as the horse leapt toward 
them. But would he “take” the gate? That 
was what Nan asked herself as she clung desper- 
ately to his back. 

Nest! 

Like an arrow shot into the air, the horse lifted 
itself. The next moment, with Nan hanging on 
he had leapt right over the gate and was clattering 
away down the road, leaving a chagrined trio of 


Spaniards behind ! 
O Don Miguel rapped out the order as 
he swung round upon Pedro. The 
groom went rushing off towards the stable, 
while the baffled Don turned and gazed in the 
direction which Nan had taken. 

“She rides for Plymouth,” he said. 
reaches there all is lost.” 

‘Oh, how .I hate her!’ added Dolores, 
her hands clenching, a look of anger on her dark 
countenance. 

But Nan cared nothing for Dolores’ hatred at 
that moment. She was free—and making to- 
wards Plymouth! At all costs she must reach 
the town. It would be a long and desperate ride, 
and she knew that Don Miguel would surely 
pursue her. 

As if to cheer her on her way, another tongue 
of flame sprang up out of the night at that 
moment, and she knew that her grandfather had 
fired the second beacon. 

But at sea, she reflected, the Spanish captains 
would see those sheets of flame, and they would 
immédiately set a course for them, expecting to 
safely reach the harbour and there prepare for 
their march upon Plymouth. 

But'if they only knew—knew that the lights 
in which they would trust would lead them to 
disaster! That, instead of landing in England 
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as victorious conquerors, they would land as 
bedraggled shipwrecked men—to be immediately 
rounded up and taken captive by the men who 
would march out of Plymouth when Nan made 
the truth known there ! 

On through the night Nan galloped. She was 
not a very good horsewoman, but she managed 
to keep the animal under control. All the time 
the necessity of getting to Drake with the news 
she bore was impressed upon her. Then at last 
she heard a sound ! . 

It was the sound of horse’s hoofs ! 
being overtaken ! 

As well as she gould she urged on her horse, 
knowing now that it was going to be a race—a 
desperate race. She had galloped for miles over 
the rough road, but there were still many miles 
in front of her. 

Nearer and nearer came the sound of hoofs 
behind her, and she realised with a failing heart 
that she was being overtaken. But oh, it must 
not be! 

Yet nearer and nearer came the pursuers. She 
could hear them distinctly now. There were 
three. That would be Dolores, her father, and 
the groom, Pedro. If they caught up with her 
all was lost. 

And then the reflection came to her. It was 
for England’s sake that she did this. Failure to 
reach Plymouth might mean the failure of the 
English admiral to prepare his ships for the 
coming struggle. 

Yet, deep in her heart she knew that it was a 
losing race she was running. Soon, borne upon 
the night air, cries reached her. 

“Stop, Nan Treloar!. You cannot escape!” 

It was Dolores shouting, and there was a note of 
triumph in the Spanish girl’s tones. They were 
yet far from Plymouth, and the pursuers were 
almost upon her. 

Yet Nan would not give in. Still she struggled 
on, until at last she could hear the panting of a 
horse almost by her side. She looked round. 

The light of the moon showed her that it was 
Dolores who now raced neck and neck with her. 
Dolores had outstripped both her father and Pedro 
in her anxiety to be the first to stop Nan. 

“Now, Nan Treloar, we have-you ! ” 

As Dolores spoke, she stretched out her hand 
and seized the other girl’s cloak. With a desper- 
ate effort Nan urged on her horse, but she knew 
it was useless. 

Yet, just when all hope seemed lost, they 
emerged on to a broad crossroad, almost dashing 
headlong into a party of horsemen who were 
coming down the road that ran at right angles 
to them. 

“ How now! What is this?” cried a voice. 
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Nan, suddenly overjoyed to find that it was 
an English voice which challenged her, reined in 
her horse. 

““ Spaniards ! ” she cried. “‘ They are after me ! 
Ah, seize them, good sir ! ” 

“ Spaniards ! ”” echoed the man on horseback. 
“Why, what do Spaniards here ? ”’ 

Before anyone could reply, Dolores, suddenly 
swinging round her horse, attempted to ride back, 
calling out as she did so: 

“Beware, father! Make your escape! ” 

But in the excitement she spoke in Spanish! 

Immediately the little group of English horse- 
men swung round their steeds, and dashed in pur- 
suit of Don Miguel and Pedro, while another laid 
a restraining hand upon the reins of Dolores’ horse. 

One man—he who had first spoken—did not 
join in the chase. He turned and watched for 
a while, and then brought his horse towards 
Nan, and sprang from the saddle. 

“Why, girl! ’’ he cried. ‘“ Thou art almost 
beaten. In truth thou must have had a weari- 
some ride.” 

He took hold of the reins of the girl’s horse, 
and held out his arms to her. 

) Come. child” he said: “ Let me help thee 
down from thy horse, lest faintness overtake 
thee.” 

“No, no!” cried Nan. I cannot wait, good 
sir. I must at once to Plymouth and seek out 
Admiral Drake!” 

“And what will ye with the admiral?” 
was the man’s query 

“°Tis news I bring,” Nan said. “‘ News of 
the coming of the Spaniards. Even now they 
may be by the village of Poltarn, where spies are 
ready to help them.” 

Gilt “is this 
know ! ” 

As he spoke the man reached up and caught 
Nan. He was just in time, for the long midnight 
ride had tired the girl, and she was even then 
slipping from the horse’s. back. 

The man placed her on her feet and supported 
her, while Nan told him of the Spanish plot, and 
how Don Miguel and his daughter had intended 
to help the landing of a Spanish army. 

‘““So!” cried the man when she had finished. 
“ Girl, you have done a great service for England 
to-night. But come, mount thy horse, and we 
will ride at once to Plymouth. I have much to 
do, for I am Admiral Drake!” 

“ Admiral Drake !”’ 

Nan repeated the word. So this man who had 
come so opportunely to her aid was none other 
than the great Admiral himself ! 

“Yes, girl!’ was the reply. “ This news of 
thine is indeed important, and ’tis also lucky 
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friend, Sir Roger Wentworth, this very evening, 
else, perhaps, the Spanish spies would have cap- 
tured thee. But we can leave the spies to my 
comrades. They will pursue them and _ bring 
them into Plymouth as prisoners. Come, we 
must ride at once to Plymouth, for I must make 
my arrangements ! ” 

He helped Nan to her horse, and together 
they rode to Plymouth. No sooner had they 
reached the town than Drake led the way to a 
large house near the harbour, and in response to 
his knocking, a silver-haired, kindly-faced old 
lady opened the door. 

“Here is a little friend of mine, good Dame 
Barlow,” said Drake. “Wilt thou give her 
lodging for the night ? ”’ 

“ Indeed I will!’ was the answer. 
turned again to Nan. 

“Thou wilt be safe here, child,”’ he said. ‘‘ And 
to-morrow come and see me on the Hoe, where 
you will find me playing bowls.” 

Then he was gone, and Nan accompanied the 
good Dame Barlow into the house, and was soon 
provided with food and a bed for the night. 


And Drake 


CHAPTERSV: 
BRAVERY’S REWARD. 

HE sun was shining high in the heavens 
when Nan awoke, and she hurried out of 
bed and dressed herself with all speed. 

She was afraid she might have been too late to 
see Admiral Drake, so long had she slept. 

But her fears were groundless, as she dis- 
covered when, after a meal, she bade good- 
morning to Dame Barlow and set out for the 
Hoe, promising to return before she left Ply- 
mouth for Poltarn. Drake had taken her horse 
with his on the previous evening, and she wished 
to know where it was stabled in order that she 
could leave again on horseback and ride back to 
Poltarn. 

As she reached the Hoe she saw a collection of 
men playing bowls. Most of them were sea- 
faring men, as she observed by their uniforms 
Prominent amongst them she could make out 
the figure of Admiral Drake. 

Drake noticed her as she arrived, and he broke 
off long enough to wave a greeting. Nan, not 
wishing to interrupt the admiral’s game, stood 
silently by the green and watched. 

Then, so-suddenly that she started, a voice 
rang out: i 

‘“Admiral! Important news ! Urgent news!” 

Instantly the game was stopped. Everyone 
swung round and gazed in the direction whence 
the sound had come. A sea officer was running 
breathlessly towards the bowling green. 


What was the news? Everyone clustered 
round and drew near to the messenger, who had 
now approached Admira] Drake. 

“ Your news—what is it?” asked Drake, 
and the reply caused a gasp from the people 
who were near Nan. But Nan did not gasp, for 
this was the tidings she had expected. 

“The Spanish Armada is nearing the coast, 
sire,’ said the messenger. ‘“ The day has dawned 
at last.” 

“ Back to the ships ! ” 

It was another sea officer who raised the cry. 

Drake turned. 

“Nay!” he said. ‘“ We have plenty of time 
to finish the game and to defeat the Spaniards, 
too!” 

There were gasps of amazement from those 
gathered around him. But Drake merely smiled 
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““ Now, Nan Treloar, we have you!” 
she stretched out a hand to grasp the other girl’s cloak. 
With a desperate effort Nan urged on her horse. 


As Dolores spoke 


at their consternation. Then, seeing Nan stand- 
ing near, he walked over to the girl and placed a 
hand upon her shoulder. 

“Friends,” he said, ‘“my arrangements for 
defeating the Armada were made during the 


night. The news you have heard I already 
knew—and it was from this maiden that I 
learned it. ’Tis she who has enabled me to make 


my arrangements in time to finish this game. 
Come, gentlemen, let the game proceed.’ 


Of the glorious victory which fotlowed that 
game of bowls there is no need to write. The 
so-called “‘ invincible ’’ Armada was defeated, as 
Drake predicted it would be. Nan saw the 
English fleet sail out to battle before she mounted 
her horse, bade good-bye to Dame Barlow, and 
rode back to Poltarn. 

Don Miguel and his daughter, Dolores, she 


learned, had been arrested and conveyed to 
Plymouth by the men who had been with Drake 
on the night of her gallant ride. And no fewer 
than ten great Spanish galleons had been wrecked 
on the rocks of Poltarn, owing to the misleading 
beacons. 

In common with the rest of the people ot 
England, Nan waited for news of the 
battle, and when it came at last she was the 
first in Poltarn to hear ot it. For a special 
messenger, despatched by no less a person than 
Drake himself, rode from Plymouth to Pol- 
tarn with the news of the victory, and with 
an invitation for Nan to visit Wentworth Towers 
torthwith. 

The messenger accompanied Nan back on her 
journey, but neither he nor the letter she had 
received told the girl the true reason of her 
summons. 

As they reached the door ot the great old 
mansion two figures came out to greet the girl. 
One was that of Drake, the other was Dame 
Barlow—dressed in gay attire. 

wicomemchild «=ssaids Drake, = You must 
hurry. Go ye with Dame Barlow, who will dress 
thee in more suitable attire. There is a great 
lady who would fain speak with thee.”’ 

Greatly puzzled by his words, Nan allowed 
herself to be led by Dame Barlow along countless 
corridors, until at last they reached a large room 
in which two maids were waiting. But what 
surprised Nan most of all was the wonderful 
dress that was laid out on a settee. Her wonder- 
ment increased when Dame Barlow told her she 
must don it. 

As if in a dream, Nan allowed herself to be 
decked out in this fine array, and then Dame 
Barlow, taking her by the hand, led her back to 
the main portion of the Towers. A great oaken 
doorway, guarded by two soldiers, barred their 
way of entrance into the hall of the residence, 
but at that moment, from another corridor, 
emerged the figure of Drake. 

Then, at a sign from him, the great door was 
flung open, and Nan followed him through. 

She looked around the great room, which was 
flanked with soldiers and courtiers. Then she 
almost rubbed her eyes to make sure she was 


ee dreaming as she looked straight ahead of 
er. 

For there, in front of her, seated upon a cur- 
tained throne, was a commanding-looking lady 
—a lady Nan had never before seen in her 
life! And upon that lady’s head reposed a 
crown ! = 

‘Permit me, Your Majesty!” said Drake. 
“Here is the maiden to whose help I owe the 
defeat of the Spanish Armada!” 

Your Majesty ! 

Nan’s brain reeled. This then was the “ great 


lady ” of whom Drake had spoken. It was the 
queen—Queen Elizabeth of England ! 
Falteringly she made a curtsey. She was 
trembling with excitement. 
“ Be not afraid,” the Queen said. ‘‘ We would 


speak with our loyal subject, and express our 
thanks for her gallant deed. Come hither, child!” 

And then, as Drake led the girl near to the 
throne, Queen Elizabeth of England, rising, bent 
down and kissed the forehead of Nan Treloar— 
the daughter of the Poltarn seaman ! 


It was after the reception when, her brain 
still in a whirl, Nan received another surprise. 
Drake had taken her out of the great hall, and 
she had followed him to another room. 

As she entered a man sprang to his feet, and 
Nan, as she saw his face, uttered a cry of delight. 

pater 1% 

Drake looked on smiling as the father and 
daughter embraced and kissed. Then he spoke. 

“Aye, your father, child!” he said. ‘“ But 
no longer Seaman Treloar, but Captain Treloar, 
for he has been promoted for bravery !”’ 

He stopped a while, and then went on : 

“Tt may interest ye to know that the lands 
and house of Don Miguel, the spy, are forfeit to 
her Majesty, and her Majesty has decreed that 
in future the house and all belonging to it shall 
be the property of she who has so nobly proved 
herself to be a girl of England ! ” 

And Nan Treloar’s cup of happiness was full. 
She had worthily carried on the traditions of 
her family, and proved that, girl though she was, 
she could yet do her share for England’s sake ! 
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for 
Schoolgirl Recitérs 


The girl who recites well is always sure of plenty of 
invitations to parties, and it is an accomplishment that is 
not too difficult to attain. 
of great assistance when you stand up “‘tosay your piec .” 


Here area few rules which will be 


THINK every girl ought to be able to recite 
well, and it’s so useful to be able to do some- 
thing in the way of entertaining when you go 

to a party, isn’t it ? 

But even though reciting is quite a simple 
thing for any girl to do, yet there are very few 
girls who can recite really well. 

Some girls seem to think they cannot recite 
unless they have taken special lessons, but this 
is quite a mistake. You can teach yourself to 
recite, if only you will be prepared to give a 
little study to this simple art. 

Bad reciters generally make one of the three 
following mistakes. Sometimes they choose the 
wrong kind of piece. I remember going to a 
school concert some time ago where a girl recited 
a poem about fifteen verses long, 
and do you know when she finished 
we were all about as wise as when 
she began. She rambled on most 
dreadfully, and I don’t believe, had 
any one questioned the girl about 
her recitation, she could have 
explained the whole meaning of the 
story. 

So try to avoid this fault; choose 
something you understand ; don’t 
choose a piece. for effect; “if its 
meaning is vague to you. 

The second fault is that most 
girls will not take sufficient trouble 
to study their recitation before 
they try to recite it aloud. 

The best plan is to read it over 
several times first of all; get the 


gesture. 
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author’s meaning well fixed in your mind ; find 
out all the suitable places where you can 
conveniently take a breath, and where youcan 
make an effective pause, and then begin to 
memorise the poem. It sounds funny, doesn’t it, 
that memorising should come last of all, but it’s 
true, all the same, and you'll find that it will 
help you much better if you try learning your 
recitation this way. 

The last fault is the most common of all, I 
think—that of not knowing when to take a 
breath. Haven't you heard girls go the whole 
way through a verse, and then just as they arrive 
at the last line their voices go dropping off 
almost into a whisper? Well, that is because of 
their bad breathing. 

In most poems it is convenient to take a breath 
at the end of each line. This is only a short 
breath, but it serves to keep f 
up the full volume of sound 
throughout the whole of the 
poem. 

And now just a word about 
choosing a poem. Every girl 
has a certain style of her own, 
and she should try to choose a 
poem to suit her style. What 
looks sillier than to see a very 
small girl recite the “ sleep- 
walking ’’ scene from Macbeth, 
and yet so many girls do it. 
A piece like this requires a 
tall girl with a very deep and 
strong voice, and a somewhat 
imposing presence, 


So get a piece that will suit your style and 
your voice and then you can’t go far wrong. 
Maybe you are of a humorous disposition. If so, 
try to get a comic piece, and you will be sure 
to say it well. Or, if you are fond of flowers 
and country scenery, etc., get a poem about 
Nature. This will suit your particular style. 

Many of you will, no doubt, be fond of serious 
poems, but unless you have a good voice 
that will help you deliver them well, I 
should advise you not to attempt them. 

Once I heard a girl with a most dread- 
fully squeaky voice reciting Portia’s 
speech on the quality of mercy. Really, 
it was quite enough to make everyone 
laugh. 

So, girls, rather than spoil a good piece, 
leave it until you are older and have got 
a stronger voice, and the power to under- 
stand difficult pieces better. 

And then comes the great- 
est secret of all in reciting ; 
one that all the well-known 
actors make their first and 
foremost rule, and that is— 
> Sernatural.; 

Don’t try to cultivate a 
stage voice like some very 
bad reciters do. Just use 
your natural voice. Always 
remember to speak out, and 
if you breathe naturally your 
voice will be heard quite clearly 
by everyone in the room. Re- 
member, it isn’t shouting that 
makes you heard, it’s knowing how 
to speak correctly in your own 
register. 

Be natural in your movements 
also. Don’t stand with your arms stiffly 
by your sides, afraid to move a limb; if 
you do, you will find that this will make 
it difficult for you to speak, because all 
your nerves will be highly strung. Just 
stand easily without any exertion what- 
ever, and do your gestures, or actions, 
whichever you like to call them, as 
naturally as possible. 

But just a word about gestures. Most 
girls think it necessary to point to every- 
thing they mention in order to impress 
their words upon their audience. Say 
they’re talking about a tree standing 
in’ a wood—well, they'll point over in 
the direction of the far corner of the 
room, as though the tree is growing there. 
Well, there’s no need for that, girls, so do 
as few gestures as you can. Your voice 


St 
stand firmly. 


Don't walk 
about. 


Don’t dance 
about. 
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should be sufficient to convince without help 
from your limbs. 

_ And, of course, your face must act also. 
is an important point. It is far more important 
than the limbs. Let your face express the 
thoughts that lie behind it. This will help both 
yourself and your audience considerably, because, 
you see, if your face is expressing what you are 
saying, it means that you are constantly 
thinking of what you are saying, and not 
about the people in front. andif you are 
concentrating on your work, then your 
audience will be able to follow you, and 
to understand perfectly what you are 
talking about. 

‘You can copy natural expressions from 
other girls as you go about. That will 
help you tremendously. 
Notice a girl when she is 
very happy, and then go 
home and try to copy her 
expression, and remember 
it for when you require it 
in a poem; and the same 
with any emotions; you'll 
be surprised how much they 
will help you. 

Here are a few suggestions 
that may help you when 
you want to get any par- | 
ticular expression. Mirth.— 
A laughing and joyous delivery. 
But be careful to avoid anything 
that looks like grimace or foolery. 

Pity.—A look of pain and a 
compassionate and tender voice. 

Hope.—The voice is plaintive, 
and inclined to eagerness. 

Surprise.—May be best expressed 
by raising the voice to a high 
pitch. 


That 


Just the right 
pose for pathos. 


Pride._-The words are uttered in a 
slow, stiff, affected style. 
Shame.—The voice is confused and 


faltering. 

Perplexity.—Longish pauses, and the 
tone of the voice uneven. 

And just a word about pronunciation, 
before I finish. Be very particular to 
pronounce the final consonants in words 
such as but, sweet, and right. These 
words are so often carelessly said. Also 
remernber to sound your g’s. I’ve known 
girls leave g’s off certain words just for 
effect, but it’s not at all effective, believe 
me. 

The vowels, too, are more often than 
not badly pronounced. What a number 


of girls say gould, instead of gold; 
could, instead of cold; and awy, when 
they really mean away. Watch your 
aitches, too; put them in_ where 
they belong, but be very careful not 
to put them in where they are not 
wanted. 

Remember the aitch is silent in hour, 
honour and hotel. I’ve heard such a 
lot of girls pronounce honour with an 
aitch, and it does sound dreadful. 
These mistakes are quite unpardon- 
able, so do try to avoid them, girls, or 
your reciting will never be good. It is 


guide that will help you to learn your 
poems, and here are a few rules I think you will 
find helpful. 

A short line underneath a word means special 
emphasis. 

A dot means a slight pause, during which 
time you will take a breath. 

A short slanting line like this (/) above a word, 
means raise the voice. 

A short slanting line like (\) above a word, 
means lower the voice. 

A dot with a half circle above it like this (4) 
means a long pause, such as is used after every 
verse. 

Here is a verse from that well-known poem, 
“Lady Clare,’ which was written by Lord 
Alfred Tennyson. 


It was the tfme when Itlies blow, 
And clouds are highést up in air,’ 
Lord Ronald brought a lily white dée 


To give to his cousin, ‘Lady Clare. 


| 
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Humour— Facial ex- 
¢ 3 ression important— 
always advisable to have some little but don’t Bverio it. 


f ] if Ml 
/ if, 
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The first two lines being just descrip- 
tion, there is no special emphasis re- 
quired, but a short pause is needed, as 
you see. The two characters are 
emphasised, of course, and the “lily 
white doe” needs a little emphasis 
also. 

And now just a word about the style 
of dress that is most suitable for plat- 
form work. 

Let it be something pretty, but 
quite simple in style. Avoid loose 
ends, etc., that are apt to get in your 
way. 

Talking of ends reminds me of a girl 
I once saw reciting. She was wearing 
a most charming little frock with a lot of wispy 
bits hanging from the waistline, and two long 
ends of tibbon hanging from the neck of the 
dress. 

Well, for the first part of her performance all 
went well, but before she’d finished—oh, my 
goodness, what a joke!—she got tangled up in 
those two loose ends that hung down the centre 
of her frock, and couldn’t do any more gestures. 
Then she had to kneel down, and she caught her 
foot in one of the wispy bits, and nearly fell 
over ! 

Had she gone on reciting much longer after 
that I’m sure I should have had to burst out 
laughing. It was so funny. 

But I guess it taught her a lesson that she’d 
never forget. 

So, girls, let your dresses be simple, and have 
no hanging bits that are likely to interfere with 
your work. 


END 
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‘PoPPIES 


A Delightful Story of the Girl Guides 
By Mildred Gordon 


CHAPTER 
THE CAPTAIN'S WEDDING ANNOUNCEMENT 


IRLs!”’ cried Miss Truscott, the captain of 
the Appleton Guides, a smile lighting 
up her pretty, capable face. “Before I 
dismiss you to-night I havea secret to tell you.” 
The company, numbering six patrols, paraded 
in a line along the iron-roofed dril!-hall, their 
leaders standing a pace in front of each patrol. 

At the mention of the word “secret,” there 
was an eager buzz of interest amongst the Guides. 

It rather amused the captain to see the different 

expressions on the girls’ keen, jolly looking faces. 

Some had their heads craned forward inquisi- 
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tively ; others were smiling expectantly ; and all 
had a wondering look. 

“You can’t guess I suppose?’ Miss Truscott 
went on with a light laugh. ‘‘ Well, I'll not keep 
you in suspense. My secret is that I am going to 
be married shortly.” 

It had been a well-kept secret by the surprise 
of the Guides. There were exclamations on 
several lips. All were pleased, and began chatter- 
ing at once. 

“We'd like to congratulate you, captain,” said 
Enid Marlow, the leader of the Poppy Patrol, 
after whispering to her fellow leaders and the 
Guides. ‘“ We hope you will be very happy, and 


that you will remain our captain as long as you 
possibly can.” 

“Oh, you may be sure I will!” cried Miss 
Truscott cheerily.. “ One of my happiest even- 
ings is spent with you every week. I made my 
future husband promise that he would leave me 
free to be your captain.” 

“Oh, bravo !”’ cried one or two of the Guides, 
whilst others clapped their hands. 

“ All I want to tell you now, girls,’”’ continued 
Miss Truscott, “is that I should be very pleased 
if as many of you as can spare the time will form 
a guard of honour for me at Appleton Church on 
the morning of my wedding. You will, of course, 
be invited to the reception, which will take place 
afterwards at my parents’ home.” 

The captain then gave out a few notices, con- 
cluding with the remark that Miss Mayton, the 
lieutenant, would take charge of the company 
during the honeymoon, and then, calling the 
Guides to attention, dismissed them. 

Naturally the Guides were excited over the news 
they had just heard. Appleton was a quiet 
country town, and a marriage there was always 
looked upon as a great event. The girls knew 
Mr. Thorne, the captain’s fiancé. He was the son 
of a wealthy farmer, and had made himself pop- 
ular with the Guides, in whose work and summer 
camps he had taken great interest. 

When Enid Marlow stepped from the drill-hall, 
she found a big crowd of the Guides gathered in 
the narrow doorway. 

“Come along, Enid!” cried one of them. 
“ We're waiting for you. We were just talking 
about passing the hat round to buy our captain 
a wedding present. You're the leader of the top 
patrol, so would you see to the collection of the 
money and the purchase of the present ? ” 

“Of course I will!’ replied Enid. ‘ Unless one 
of you other girls would prefer to have the job.” 

“Oh, no, no!’”’ came protests from the Guides. 

They all liked Enid. A sweet-natured girl, 
she was always ready to help and advise them. 
Nothing seemed to be a trouble to her. 

“Very well then,” said Enid. “I'll take any 
money from now onwards. I think if we all 
gave sixpence or a shilling each we’d have enough 
to buy our captain a beautiful present. She'll 
value it because we bought it for her, although 
it may not be an expensive article. The thing is 
what shall we buy ? ” 

This caused an animated discussion which 
lasted several minutes. All sorts of articles, 
useful and otherwise, were suggested. 

“ [ll tell you what we'll do,” Enid said at last. 
“When we have all the money collected together, 
I'll make out a list of suitable articles. We'll 
buy the one which receives the most votes.” 


This was heartily agreed to, and with cheery 
good-nights to one another the Guides began to 
disperse. 

It wasa lovely summer’s evening, and still quite 
daylight as Enid turned her steps in the direction 
of the farmhouse where she lived with her parents. 
About half a dozen of the girls accompanied 
her. As they drew near to the end of the lane, 
they saw a tall, slim girl in a white dress and white 
shoes and stockings waiting for them. 

There was an air of elegance and superiority 
about this girl. She made a strange contrast with 
the Guides in their neat, well-fitting serge uniforms. 
The Guides seemed to fit in with the country 
surroundings, but the girl in white looked as if 
she had just stepped from a garden party. 

“Oh, I suppose we’ll have to leave you here, 
Enid,’ said Amy Robb, one of the Poppies. 
“ Here’s your cousin waiting for you. She 
doesn’t think much of the Guides, I know!” 

“T think she’s very rude,’’ added another 
Guide. “ Your cousin told me the other day that 
we only put on our uniforms to attract attention, 
and that we looked like a lot of stuffed dummies 
all out of the same box. I suppose she thought 
she was being funny and clever.” 

A slightly troubled look appeared on Enid’s 
face.. Her cousin, Doris Garland, a girl of about 
her own age, was spending part of her school 
holiday at the farmhouse. Enid knew quite 
well that her friends were right. Doris had said 
many spiteful things about the Guides. 

“You mustn’t take any notice of what Doris 
says to you,’ Enid replied. ‘“ There’s no Guide 
Company near where she lives, and she hasn’t 
found out yet what fun it is to be a Guide.” 

“Oh, we don’t mind,” returned Amy Robb. 
‘Of course, if your cousin doesn’t want to be 
sociable we'll go on by ourselves.” 

It certainly didn’t seem as if Doris Garland 
wished to be friendly, for she made no attempt 
to meet Enid and the Guides. Enid had to leave 
her friends and go across to her. 

“Hallo, Doris!”’ she said cheerily. “ We've 
had such splendid news this evening. Our 
captain, Miss Truscott, is going to be married 
very shortly. Come and join my friends. 
Perhaps you can suggest some suitable present 
we could buy.” 

Doris flashed a scornful look towards the Guides. 

“No, thanks! I'd rather not have anything 
to do with your country friends,’ she replied. 
“It’s not a pleasure to be out with a lot of girls 
who imagine themselves wonderfully clever, just 
because they’re wearing guide uniforms. If 
you really must go home with them, Enid, I’ll 
take a walk by myself.” 

“Don’t be so silly, Doris!” said Enid. “I 
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wouldn’t think of letting you go home since you 
have come out specially to meet me.” 

She ran across to the corner where her friends 
were waiting. 

“Tm sorry,” she said. 
go home alone with her. Don’t forget about the 
wedding present. If you hit on any nice thing 
you think the captain would like, let me know 
about it.”’ 

The girls looked at Enid, then across at Doris, 
and, smiling rather meaningly, continued on 
their way. 

“So Miss Truscott is getting married, is she?” 
Doris exclaimed when Enid returned to her. 
“Tt’s a good thing something happens at times 
to break the monotony of this sleepy old town. I 
was beginning to think nothing ever happened 
here except a cow getting ill or a gipsy stealing 
some chickens. Ah, well, I reckon I shall see less 
than ever of you now. All your time will be 
taken up with the wedding and your Girl 
Guides.”’ 

“Yes, we shall be very busy,”’ Enid admitted. 
“We are going to form a guard of honour at Ap- 
pleton Church, and the captain and her bride- 
groom, Mr. Thorne, will march under the arch 
formed by our poles when they leave the church. 
After that we are to go to Miss Truscott’s home 
for the reception. We shall have plenty to do.” 


“Doris wants me to 


“We have all 


“And I shall be left all alone by myself,” 
grumbled Doris. ‘I’m bored as it is with this 
quiet country life. I have a good mind to write 
to mamma asking her if I can come home again.” 

Enid turned quickly to her. 

“Oh, you mustn’t do that, Doris!” she cried. 
“ I’m sorry you think mother and dad and I have 
been neglecting you. We can’t help the country 
being quieter than the town, but we’ve done all 
we can to make you happy.” 

“Oh, of course, it’s very kind of uncle and 
aunt to have me at the farmhouse,’ said Doris. 
“T suppose it’s because I’m a town girl that the 
life seems so dull and uninteresting to me. It 
wouldn’t be so bad if you didn’t go off every now 
and then with your Guides and forget all about 
me. 

“You can easily get over that,’’ Enid sug- 
gested gently. ‘‘ Miss Truscott would be only 


contributed something towards this wedding present,” said Enid. “‘ And we hope you will accept it 


as a token of our goodwill.” 
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too pleased to enroll you as a temporary Guide if 
you'd come to our drill-hall. I wish you would, 
Doris. You've no idea what a jolly time we 
have. You wouldn’t find life dull and unin- 
teresting if you became a Guide. We are taught 
to make ourselves useful and sees an interest in 
scores of things.” 

“No, thank you,” her cousin declared ob- 
stinately. “I don’t like your country friends, 
and they don’t like me. Besides, I object to 
taking orders from anybody.” 

Enid sighed. 

| Very well, Doris,” she said> © Perhaps it 
won’t be so lonely for you on our captain’s wed- 
ding-day as you think. You will be able to 
come to the church to see the ceremony. If I 
possibly can I’ll get you invited to the reception 
afterwards.” 

“ Ah, if you could do that,” Doris cried, a smile 
of pleasure lighting up her face, “it would make 
things very different. Do ask your captain, Enid. 
I love weddings and all smart affairs like that. 
I suppose there’ll be refreshments and a bit of 
a spree in Miss Truscott’s home, eh? ” 

“Sure to be,” Enid said. ‘‘ Both Miss Trus- 
cott and Mr. Thorne are very well off, and as 
they are very popular in Appleton, everybody 
will be at the reception. It will be held in the 
fine house and grounds of Miss Truscott’s home, 
so there’s bound to be high jinks.” 

Doris appeared satisfied. Anyway, the pout 
left her lips and for the rest of the evening she 
was quite merry and bright. 


CHAP TE R21. 
THE SILVER CHAIN BAG. 

ow, girls, I must wish you all good-bye,” 

said Miss Truscott. “I shall see you, 

of course, on the day of my wedding, but 
after that I shall be absent from the company 
for three weeks. During this time, as I told you 
before, Miss Mayton, our lieutenant, will take 
charge of the company.” 

Guide meeting night had come round again. 
It had been a busy week for Enid and her fellow- 
guides. Greatly to her cousin’s disgust, the 
collection of the money for the wedding present 
had taken much of her time, and there had 
been many meetings of the Guides in the Mar- 
low’s farmyard. As a result of these meetings, 
it had been decided to purchase a silver chain 
bag. Accordingly Amy and two fellow-leaders 
had paid a visit to the leading jewellers in the 
town, and now the time had come for the pre- 
sentation to be made to the popular captain. 

“Just a moment before you dismiss us, cap- 
tain,” said Enid, stepping forward with a little 
more colour than usual in her cheeks. ‘“ We 
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Guides wanted to show our affection for you and 
to wish you every happiness by buying you a 
little present. We have all contributed towards 
this, and hope you will accept it asa token of our 
goodwill and love towards you.’ 

It was a speech that had kept Enid awake on 
more than one night, in her endeavour to find 
suitable words. Still, it was greeted by the 
Guides with a hearty cheer. 

Miss Truscott smiled happily as she took the 
cardboard box which the leader of the Poppies 
handed to her. Removing the lid she uttered 
an exclamation of delight as she saw the silver 
chain bag. 

“Oh, what a beautiful present!” she cried. 
“ Really, it is too good of you, girls. I never 
expected anything so lovely as this. Thank 
you very much indeed. I shall always treasure 
it—you can be sure of that.” 

As Enid stepped back to her place Miss 
Mayton, a sturdy, brown-faced young lady, 
moved aside from the captain’s table. 

“Now, then, girls,’”’ she called out. “‘ Let us 
show captain that we wish her every happiness 
by giving her three rousing cheers.” 

“ Hip—hip—hooray ! Hip—hip—hooray ! 
Hip—hip-—hooray !”’ sang out the Guides. 

There was no mistaking the heartiness of the 
cheers. They made a deafening sound in the little 
drill-hall, for the girls vied with one another in 
shouting at the top of their voices. 

“Now a cheer for the lucky bridegroom, Mr. 
Thorne!’”’ Enid added; and amidst some 
laughter the cheering was resumed. 

The captain, blushing and a little confused, 
thanked the lieutenant and the Guides for their 
hearty cheers in a witty little speech, and then 
gave the order to dismiss. 

During the latter proceedings, Enid’s cousin, 
Doris, had been standing in the doorway looking 
in at the Guides, and as the girls were making 
their way from the hall Doris pushed her way to 
her cousin’s side. 

“Have you asked your captain ?”’ she whis- 
pered eagerly. “ Am I invited to the high jinks 
at the reception ? ”’ 

a Oh, wait a minute,” said Enid. 
Sees 

She went across to where Miss Truscott was 
speaking to the lieutenant. 

“Hallo, Enid,” cried the ptm that 
was quite a pretty little speech you made. Miss 
Mayton has just been telling me how you had all 
the trouble of collecting the money and purchas- 
ing the present. You've chosen just the very 
gift I wanted.” 

“T’m glad you like it, captain,” the leader of 
the Poppies replied. “ Now I want to beg a 


“Wik soon 


favour of you. My cousin, Doris, is not a Guide, 
as you know, but she is very anxious to attend 
your wedding reception.”’ 

“Why, bring her along with you, of course, 
Enid,’ Miss Truscott responded at once, “ Tell 
her I shall be very pleased to see her. You 
won't forget, of course, that the wedding takes 
place on Saturday morning ? ” 

Enid saluted and returned to her cousin, 

Doris’s face gleam- 
ed with satisfaction 
when she heard the 
news. a 

“Your captain’s a 
sport,” she admitted. 
“Jolly kind of her 
to allow a stranger 
like me in her home 
on her wedding-day.” 

The next few days 
passed quickly. 
When Saturday 
morning came, Doris 
accompanied her 
cousin to the drill-hall 
where Miss Mayton 
had arranged to meet 
the Guides who were 
to form a guard of 


honour. It was a 
merry and excited 
company that 
presently marched 


down to the old 
grey church for the 
wedding ceremony. 

No sooner were the 
Guides in double 
lines along the 
churchyard path 
than a cry went up 
from the big crowd 
of well-dressed people 
assembled round the 
church gates. It 
announced the arrival of the first motor-car. 

Mr. Thorne, looking handsome and immaculate, 
hurried quickly into the church, followed by the 
other members of the bridal party. A few 
minutes later another shout went up. 

“Here comes the bride!” was the cry on 
many lips, when the motor-car, gaily decorated 
with white silk ribbons, pulled up at the gates. 

Miss Truscott, looking beautiful in cream with 
a lace veil and wreath of orange-blossom upon her 
head, won all hearts as she followed her father 
from the vehicle. She smiled proudly at .the 
happy, smiling faces of the Guides on either side 


“No, thanks!” said Doris scornfully. 
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of her as she passed through into the church. 
The bells in the lofty tower stopped pealing on 
the bride’s arrival. 

_ Miss Mayton gave an order. The Guides filed 
into the church, where they sat quietly at the 
back until the ceremony was over. Then they 
returned to their positions in the churchyard. 

Presently the organ swelled out with the 
rousing chords of the ‘“ Wedding March,” and a 

few moments later 
-Mr. Thorne and _ his 
bride appeared in the 
doorway. By this 
time the Guides had 
their poles crossed, 
forming an archway 
-across the path. 
Under this stepped 
the bride and bride- 
groom, who then had 

“to run the gauntlet 
of showers of con- 
fetti as they hastened 
towards the -motor- 
car. 

The Guides broke 
up their ranks im- 
mediately the wed- 
ding-party left the 
church. 

“Oh, it’s been 
fine !’’ Doris cried, 
going to Enid’s side. 
“T think it has been 
the loveliest wedding 
I’ve ever seen! I am 
more than anxious 
now to go to the 
reception ! ”’ 

“ Keep with me, 
Doris,” said Enid. 
“We're marching to 
Miss Truscott’s home 
straight away. Iam 
glad you liked the 

wedding, I think Miss Truscott looked lovely, 
and ever so happy.”’ 

A buzz of chatter broke out all around. Every 
Guide was proud of the captain that morning. 
Then, in the midst of the chatter, the lieutenant 
called the Guides into line and they marched 
away towards Miss Truscott’s home. 

The Manor House, Sir Joshua Truscott’s home, 
a fine old Tudor mansion standing in its own 
extensive grounds, was situated half a mile from 
the sleepy old market town. 

Motor-cars, carrying the guests, were threading 
their way through the big ornamental gates 


“Yd rather not have 
anything to do with your country friends.” 
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-when the Guides arrived. In the wide hall of 
the mansion, where the newly-married pair were 
being congratulated, was a big crowd of fashion- 
ably dressed people, and the air resounded with 
laughter and the hum of voices. 

The bride presently made her way to where 
Miss Mayton and the Guides were standing. 

“Tt was splendid of you girls to turn out in 
such a strong number this morning,” said their 
captain, with a bright smile. “I felt very proud 
and happy when I walked with my husband 
under your poles just now. I want you all to 
enjoy yourselves and have a jolly time. It has 
been suggested by my father, however, that as 
there are a numerous and costly lot of presents 
being displayed in the morning-room, it .would 
be as well to have some of you Guides to act as a 
guard over them.” 

“It’s just what I was saying to Enid,” Miss 
Mayton remarked. “There is such a large 
number of people here that a stranger might get 
in unobserved i, 

“Oh, I don’t think that at all!” the captain 
interposed, smiling. “It is more as a matter of 
form than anything else. It will only be until the 
reception breaks up, when Mr. Thorne and I 
depart for our honeymoon. My father’s servants 
will then take the gifts away and have them 
stored safely. Now which patrol is going to act as 
a guard of honour ? ” 

She looked round at the eager faces of the 
Guides. It was obvious that every patrol was 
anxious to have the honour. 

“Tt seems to me that the only fair way of 
deciding the matter is to put the names of the 
different patrols on scraps of paper and shake 
them together in a hat,” said the lieutenant. 
“As Enid is the leader of the top patrol, she 
shall pick out the papers and tell us who are 
the lucky girls.” 

“Very well, then,” the captain agreed. “‘ If 
any girl has a piece of paper and a pencil, I will 
write out the names of the different patrols and 
then you can decide the matter for your- 
selves.” 

Amy Robb took a sheet out of her note-book, 
and this the captain tore into six strips, putting 
the names of the various patrols on each. The 
strips of paper were then twisted and placed in 
Amy’s hat. 

“Come along, Enid!’’ cried Amy. “I hope 
you have a lucky dip and pick out the Poppies.” 

The pretty leader thrust her hand in the hat. 
The girls crowded round her when she pulled out 
a scrap of twisted paper and opened it out. 

~ [he Poppiesy imaisy’ epcried athesecaptain, 
amidst little murmurs of disappointment from 
the Guides. “ Come along, Poppies. I’ll take you 
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in and give you some wedding cake before you 
go on duty.” 

She turned and noticed Doris standing beside 
Enid. There was a surly look on Doris’s face. 
In her selfish way she was wondering whether 
she was about to be deserted by her cousin. _ 

“ Perhaps you’d like to come with your cousin, 
Doris,” suggested the bride. “I want you to 
wander about the house and grounds as if you 
were one of my own Guides.” 

“Thank you very much,” Doris muttered. 

The Poppies passed into the big dining-hall, 
and here most of the important guests were as- 
sembled. A great iced cake, with many tiers 
and beautiful decorations had already been cut. 
The captain called the girls to the table. With 
deft movements of the silver-handled saw-like 
knife she cut slices of the rich cake for them all. 
A butler hurried forward and handed each girl 
glasses of ginger wine. 

“Don’t eat all your cake, girls,” said the 
captain with a merry laugh. “Save a little bit 
to put under your pillows to-night.” 

Enid and her friends laughed happily. They 
toasted their captain and wished her and her 
bridegroom long life and happiness. The little 
scene over, the Poppies were taken to the morning 
room, the door of which was unlocked by a man- 
servant. 

‘““You see you are the first to view the pre- 
sents, girls,’’ the bride declared as they stepped 
into the big lofty room. 

There were exclamations of delighted surprise 
on every girl’s lips. A big oblong table ran 
down the middle of the well-appointed room. It 
was crowded with gleaming gold and _ silver 
ware and costly articles of many descriptions. 
Besides silver, tea, and coffee services, there was 
the bridegroom’s gift of a set of pearls and other 
valuable pieces of jewellery. 

“In case you would like to know the number 
of gifts, lest by chance any of them should fly 
away mysteriously,’ said the captain, “ let me 
tell you that there are one hundred and twenty- 
five of them.” 

“They are a wonderful collection, captain,” 


Enid exclaimed with admiration. ‘ Looking 
after them will be a bigger responsibility than 
I expected,” 

“Not at all,” the bride replied, smiling. 


“ You need have no fear that any of our guests 
will become suddenly desperate and attempt to 
steal them. As for you girls, our first law is that 
a Guide’s honour is to be trusted. In an hour 
your responsibility will be taken from you, and 
you will be free to roam about and enjoy your- 
selves to your heart’s content.” 

The captain left them, and the eight girls 


forming a patrol took up their positions in pairs 
at each corner of the table. Doris, however, 
kept near her cousin. 

“I don’t see the silver chain bag you bought 
for your captain,” Doris said, directly the bride 
had left the room. “ Perhaps she doesn’t think 
that such a cheap little thing is worth exhibiting 
amongst all these costly articles.” 

The Poppies heard the unkind remark, and 
Enid flushed angrily. 

“ You shouldn’t say things like that, Doris,” 
she said reproachfully. “ Besides, you are quite 
wrong. Our little chain bag is only a yard away 
from where we're standing.” 

“Oh, I see it now!’ Doris answered un- 
blushingly. “Still, you must admit it looks 
insignificant amongst all these lovely things.” 


“Don’t touch me!” sobbed Doris hysterically. 
“Tm a thief—that’s what I am!” 


“Hush!” Enid whispered as the noise of 


voices and footsteps grew louder. ‘“‘ Here come 
the visitors to see the gifts. We’re supposed to 
be on duty now.” —e 
CHAPTER 11: 
A MYSTERIOUS DISAPPEARANCE, 
a say, girls!’ cried Amy Robb excitedly. 
I ““T believe I’ve made an important dis- 
covery. There are only one hundred and 
twenty-four gifts on the table. One of them must 
be missing.” 

The Poppies had been watching over the wed- 
ding presents for nearly an hour. During that 
time big crowds of guests had flocked in, but 
now they had the morning-room to themselves. 
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“Something’s missing!” cried Enid with a 
slight gasp. ‘“ You don’t mean to say that one 
of the gifts has been stolen ? ” 

“T don’t know about being stolen,” Amy 
replied, amidst the murmurs from the other 
Poppies. “ Perhaps I’m mistaken. The captain 
said there were one hundred and twenty-five 
articles, but I can only count one hundred and 
twenty-four. It will be difficult to tell if there’s 
anything missing, because we haven't got a list 
of the gifts. How are we going to find out ?” 


There were anxious looks on every Guide’s 
face. The only girl who seemed unconcerned 
was Doris. She had not remained at her cousin’s 
side all the time, but had wandered in and 
out of the morning-room as her fancy took 
her. At this point she turned and approached 
them. 

“ Well, you're a fine lot of Guides to talk about 
honour and.being trusted and all that sort of 
thing!’ she jeered. “ Even eight of you can’t 
properly look after a few presents. 

Enid frowned at her cousin. She was rapidly 
counting the gifts on the table. Amy Robb was 
right. She could only count one hundred and 
twenty-four. 


“ When we first came into the room I counted 
the articles and made them one hundred and 
twenty-five,’ Enid began. “I say, hadn’t I 
better summon a servant to go to the captain 
and > % 

“ T’ve found out what’s missing ! ’’ Amy cried 
suddenly. ‘It’s our silver chain bag.” 

“Our silver chain bag!” the Guides repeated 
aghast. 

Amy pointed to the vacant space on the 
polished table. 

“That’s where it was,” she said. “‘ You can 
see for yourselves that it’s disappeared. It 
seems very strange that it should be our gift 
amongst all these valuable articles, which has 
vanished so mysteriously.”’ 

The Guides looked at one another in consterna- 
tion. 

“ Have a look over the table, girls,” suggested 
Enid. “ Perhaps the chain bag has been shifted 
to some other place. If we can’t find it, the only 
thing we can do is to ask the captain to come 
here when we can tell her all about it.” 

As she moved to the bell-handle fixed in the 
wall by the fireplace, Enid noticed Doris standing 
beside a bureau near the window. Her cousin 
had pulled out a drawer and was looking inside 
it. Enid stared in astonishment at her. 

/ Here; I say, Doris,«* she. cried “sharply, 
“you mustn’t do things like that. Sir Joshua 
might be very angry if he saw you opening that 
drawer.’ 

When Doris turned towards her, instead of 
seeing a scornful, indignant look as she ex- 
pected, she noticed that her cousin’s face was as 
white as paper. 

“ Oh, it’s all right,’’ Doris stammered. 
was only looking for something.” 

Before Enid could question her any further, 
she passed through the French windows and 
disappeared from view. 

Enid gave the bell-handle a turn, and when 
a footman appeared she asked him to find the 
bride as she wished to tell her of something 
important that had happened. A few minutes 
later the captain, wearing a marocain costume— 
her going-away dress—hurried in. She looked at 
the girls’ pale, anxious faces and realised at once 
that something was wrong. 

“One of your wedding gifts has mysteriously 
disappeared, captain,’ Enid announced with a 
troubled air. ‘It is the silver chain bag we 
presented to you.” 

The smile never disappeared from the captain’s 
face. 

© Oh is that call eels? eosheveaids es Donst 
let that trouble you. Of course I value your 
present as much as anything upon this table. 
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Indeed, I believe I told my maid to pack it in 
my trunk, as I wanted to take it with me upon 
my honeymoon. Perhaps the maid took it from 
the table and you did not notice her.”’ 

Each of the eight Poppies in the room shook 
her head. 

‘“ Several servants have come into the room, 
but I’m quite sure that none of them took any 
article from the table,’ Enid replied. ‘‘ We 
are very worried about it, captain. We feel 
that you trusted us on our honour to look after 
your gifts and that we’ve failed ! ”’ 

“Come, come, you're taking an altogether 
too serious a view of the affair,” said the captain 
brightly. “I won’t have you girls looking 
worried on my wedding day. The little bag is 
sure to turn up again. You must go out into 
the grounds and play tennis and croquet and 
generally amuse yourselves. I will get the 
butler to lock the presents away in the safe.”’ 

“Tt’s very strange that it should be our chain 
bag which is missing,’ Amy cried. “It looks 
as if someone has taken it purposely to make us 
look foolish ! ” 

“Who would do such a silly thing ?”’ asked 
the captain smiling. “No, girls, I won’t have 
you worry yourselves about it. I don’t blame 
you at all. Get along into the fresh air, and 
let me see you all smiling again.” 

The mysterious affair, however, spoiled the 
day’s happiness for the Poppies, and for Enid 
in particular, and they all took only a half- 
hearted interest in the various games and 
amusements that were provided for the guests. 

Enid was not sorry when the departure of the 
bride and bridegroom for their honeymoon 
brought the reception to a close. As she stood 
amongst the cheering crowds outside the man- 
sion watching the happy couple drive away, she 
looked about her in vain for any sign of Doris. 
She had not seen her cousin since she had de- 
parted so suddenly from the morning-room. 

“Whatever are we going to do about the 
silver bag?’’ Amy Robb asked, when an 
anxious-faced group of Poppies gathered round 
her outside the Manor House grounds. ‘“ The 
captain’s been very nice about it, but we 
can't leave things where they are. It’s up 
to us Poppies to find out where that bag 
has gone to.” 

“So it is,’ agreed Enid. 
do? We don’t know whether the bag has been 
stolen. Even if we did we haven’t the slightest 
clue as to the thief.”’ 

The girls looked gloomily at one another. 

“We'll have to leave it for a bit,’’ said Amy; 
“ yet for my part I shan’t feel comfortable again 
until the mystery has been solved.” 


“ Still, what can we 


“T think that’s how we all feel about it,” 
Enid agreed. ‘‘ As I’m your leader I feel that 
I’m most to blame. You may be sure that I 
will do everything I can to get the mystery 
cleared up.” 

Miss Mayton and some of the guides sym- 
pathised with Enid and the Poppies and advised 
them not to worry about it, but it seemed to 
Enid, who was very sensitive about anything 
concerning her honour, that the lieutenant and 
the girls looked at her a little reproachfully as 
if she had shown inattention and carelessness. 

It was with a heavy heart, therefore, that she 
made her way homeward. Her mother and 
father, who had been guests at the wedding, 
were already in the farmhouse. 


“What a beautiful wedding it. was,” Mrs. 
Mariow began enthusiastically. ‘I thought 


your captain made a lovely bride, Enid. She 
looked very charming when she stepped under 
your archway of poles with her hand on Mr. 
Thorne’s arm.” 

The farmer’s wife would have talked for some 
time about the wedding had not Enid interrupted 
her. 

“ Excuse me, mother. I’m a little bothered 
about Doris,” Enid interposed. ‘“‘She dis- 
appeared mysteriously during the reception and I 
haven't seen her since.” 

‘Oh, she came home with us in the motor- 
car,” replied Mrs. Marlow. “I think she’s gone 
upstairs to her room. I can’t make the child 
out at all. Her holiday doesn’t seem to be doing 
her a scrap of good. When I spoke to her she 
looked ready to burst into tears.”’ 

“Poor Doris,’ said Enid sympathetically. 
“Perhaps she isn’t well.’ And so saying she 
ran upstairs to her cousin’s room. 

She tapped lightly upon the door, and getting 
no answer, she looked into the room. Doris 
was lying full length upon the bed, her face 
pressed into the pillow, and sobbing as if her 
heart was broken. 

“Oh, whatever’s the matter?” Enid cried, 
hurrying to the bed. “ Are youill, Doris dear ? ”’ 

The girl on the bed started at her cousin’s 
touch. She looked up suddenly with red eyes, and 
a tear-wet face that was devoid of colour. 

“Don’t touch me! ”’ she cried, a little hysteric- 
Alves: tim aathiet. Thats. what J: am. I 
stole your captain’s silver chain bag!” 


CHAPLERSLY. 
THE COUSINS FIND A WAY OUT. 
HAT ever are you talking about, Doris? ”’ 
Enid cried aghast. 
“Tt’s true,’ her cousin confessed. 
‘‘J’m a miserable thief. I thought I would make 
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you and your Poppies look foolish, so, while 
there was a crowd of visitors in the room I 
dragged the chain bag from the table and hid it 
in a drawer of the bureau at which you saw me. 
When I thought the joke had gone far enough, 
and I looked in the drawer for the bag, —I— 
I found it had gone!” 

“Oh, Doris, however could you do such a 
thing ?” cried Enid. 

“I know—I know!” Doris cried tearfully. 
“T understand now. It’s punishment for my 
wickedness in saying such unkind things about 
your Guides. Oh, what shall I do? I’m so 
ashamed of myself. I feel as if I’ve stolen the 
bag myself. Uncle is sure to send me home 
directly he hears about it.” 

And she began sobbing more bitterly than 
ever. 

“Dad won’t do anything of the kind,” 
Enid assured her. ‘‘ Perhaps we shan’t have 
to tell him anything about it. But you 
couldn’t find it! That’s awfully strange! 
As you put it in the drawer of the bureau 
someone must have taken it out. Did you see 
anyone go to the drawer while you were in 
the room’? © 

““No—no—I saw no one! IJ—TI can’t under- 
stand it, Enid. I shall never be able to hold up 
my head again for very shame, if I have to confess 
to your captain and your Guides what I have 
done. Do say you will keep it a secret, Enid. 
Do help me! ”’ 

“Of course I’]l help you,” Enid assured her 
gently. ‘Perhaps it will come right after all. 
To-morrow, when everything’s quiet again at 
the Manor House, I’ll call there and ask the 
butler if the missing bag has been found. There’s 
just a chance that one of the servants may know 
something about it.” 

She felt very cross with her cousin really, but 
Doris seemed so remorseful and _ distressed, 
that she did not like to say the sharp words that 
came to her tongue. Sweet-natured and _for- 
giving, she hoped that this would be a lesson to 
Doris to be more generous in her words and deeds 
to other girls in future. 

Enid’s decision greatly comforted Doris. 

““You’re ever so good to me,” she sighed. 
“Even when I’ve said bitter things about you 
and your Guides, you’ve been wonderfully patient 
and kind. If you'll only help me to put this 
right I’ll be ever so different after this.” 

The two girls next day called at the Manor 
House. The old butler opened the door to 
them, and when Enid questioned him about the 
missing chain bag, he could give them no in- 
formation. So far as he knew, the bride had not 
found it again. 


“T can’t imagine what you could have been 
at, you girl Guides,” the manservant told them 
testily. -“ Eight big girls like you in the room, 
and not one of you saw anybody take the bag. 
I thought you Guides were sharp and clever. I 
know different now.” 

Sorrowfully Enid and Doris tmmned away. 
This was a horrible state of affairs. 

“T’ve been thinking things over,’ Enid said 
presently as they drew near the farmhouse. 
“ The captain’s wedding-present cost two pounds 
ten shillings. The best thing we can do is to 
buy another bag at the jeweller’s and take it 
to the captain as soon as she comes back from 
her honeymoon. If we confess the story to her 
she’ll understand and forgive, and nobody need 
ever know anything about it.” 

“But where are we going to get the money 
from ?’’ Doris asked anxiously. “I can’t write 
home and ask mamma for it. She gave me all 
she could spare when I came here for my holi- 
days.”’ 

“T’ve got about ten shillings saved up,” 
Enid told her. “ We'll have to work for the 
rest,”’ 

“Work,” repeated Doris. ‘‘ How can we get 
any work to bring us in the rest of the money? ” 

“By working in the fields,’ Enid replied 
quietly. “It’s hay-making time just now. 
Father’s short of labourers. If I tell him we 
want to make some money by working in the 
fields he’s sure to agree. Besides, hay-making is 
great fun. It'll make you very tired at first, 
but you will come to enjoy it in the end.” 

The farmer laughed when Enid put the sugges- 
tion to him. 

“You want to go hay-making,” he cried. “I 
know what you mean. You girls want to go out 
into the hayfield and play games by hiding 
amongst the hay. Instead of helping my workers, 
you'll be hindering them.” 

“No, we sha’n’t, uncle,” Doris pleaded. “Enid 
and I have made up our minds to do some real 
hard work. We want to go out at six o’clock 
in the morning with the haymakers, and work 
as long as they do every day.” 

Farmer Marlow shook his head. 

“It’s very good of you to suggest it, Doris, 
(ive i4ss,e_one sexclained lL. amyvbadly “in 
want of help in the fields, but what would your 
parents say if they heard you were spending long 
hours every day working in the broiling sun- 
shine. You’ve come to stay with us for a holiday, 
not to work like a labourer.” 

“You don’t understand, dad,’ Enid inter- 
posed. “‘ We wish to work in the field because 
we want some money. We should like you to 
pay us for all the work we do.” 
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“Why, of course I will, willingly,” agreed her 
father. ‘‘ But why are you so suddenly anxious 
to earn money ? ” 

Doris turned her head away, afraid to meet 
her uncle’s shrewd, kindly glance. 

“Oh, that’s a secret,” Enid answered. “ Per- 
haps we'll tell you all about it later on. May we, 
dad? We’re in real earnest.”’ 

“Oh, you can try it for a day or two,” the 
farmer replied, smiling. ‘‘ Hay-making is harder 
work than you think. I expect you'll have had 
enough of it by then.” 

At six o'clock next morning, Enid and Doris 
surprised the group of men, women, and girls 
who had gathered in the big hayfield, by sud- 
denly appearing amongst them. 

““We’ve come to help you make hay, Mr. 
Brown,” Enid told the field foreman. ‘‘ We’re 
going to receive wages for the work we do, so 
you must see that we are kept busy.”’ 

“Right you are, Miss Marlow,” the foreman 
replied. “ Wecan do with all the help we can get if 
we are to get the work done before the fine 
weather breaks up. Jim, give the young ladies 
a couple of forks, and show them how to toss the 
hay about to dry it.” 

Enid and Doris were soon in possession of two 
shatp-pronged, long-handled forks. Enid needed 
no instruction. She had spent many happy 
hours working in the hayfield. Neither did it 
take Doris long to learn how to use the pitchfork 
deftly. 

The first halt was made at eight o’clock for 
breakfast. Unused to so much bending and 
exercise for the arms, Doris was already tired. 
However, she showed her gameness and deter- 
mination by refusing to admit it to her uncle. 
Yet her hands were very sore, and already there 
were suggestions of blisters upon the soft pink 
skin. 

“T can give you a remedy for that,’ Enid 
whispered, when it was time for them to go back 
to the fields. “I’m going to rub some vaseline 
into my hands and wear an old pair of gloves. 
I advise you to do the same.” 

Thus protected, the cousins resumed work in 
the field. By midday, when there was a long 
and welcome rest, Doris felt that if she had gone 
on working any longer her back would have 
broken. For her part, Enid, although she was 
a farmer’s lass, was almost as tired as her 
cousin. 

“I think we shall have to give in,” she con- 
fessed to Doris as they lay on the grass under a 
shady tree immediately dinner was over. “If 
we tell captain everything as soon as she comes 
back to her new home, perhaps she will under- 
stand and forgive us.” 


»” 


“No, “ Now 


declared Doris obstinately. 
I’ve begun to put the matter right, I’m going 
right through with it.” 

It was a brave resolve, and to Doris’s credit, 
bravely carried out. 

After that first day in the fields the work did 


not seem quite so arduous. By the end of the 
first week Doris began to forget her aching 
muscles and to enjoy the many hours she spent 
amongst the fragrant-scented, new-mown hay. 
She was as brown-faced asa berry, and Enid 
noticed that her cousin was far more ready to 
laugh and to see fun in little things than she 
had been fotinerly. No words of sneering 
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All day long, under the broiling sun, Enid and Doris worked, 
and although Doris was unused to such strenuous toil, she 
refused to own that she was tired. 


superiority now crossed her lips. She had a 
kind word for the field workers, and took as much 
delight as Enid did in romping with their children 
when they came to see their parents. Early in 
the second week the hay-making was finished, 
and, instead of disorderly heaps about the fields, 
there stood a number of well-constructed stacks. 
Bean-picking was the work now to be done. To 
the farmer’s surprise Enid and her cousin joined 
the labourers and kept constantly at work until 
the end of the week, when the field had been 
stripped. 

“That’s two pounds you’ve got to share 
between you,’”’ said the farmer, as he handed 
them the money. “ Are you buying a row of 
houses with it or are you going to set up as my 
rivals in farming ? ” 

“We're going to do something good with the 
money, uncle,” Doris replied, smiling. “ That’s 
all we can tell you.” 


When the cousins went into Appleton that 
afternoon they met Amy Robb. She had two 
members of the Poppy Patrol with her. 

“No news, yet, about the captain’s wedding 
present, I suppose, Enid? ’’ Amy asked. 

‘“No, no news, Amy,” Enid replied. ‘“ You 
see, we can’t do much until captain returns 
from her honeymoon. I’m hoping it will soon 
be cleared up then.” 

They bade good-bye to the Guides, and pres- 
ently entered the silversmith’s shop, where Enid 
had bought the silver chain bag for the captain’s 
present. She told the shop assistant that she 
wished to buy an exactly similar chain bag to 
the one she had bought previously. With the 
ten shillings she had saved up, and the two pounds 
she and Doris had earned in the fields, there was 
sufficient money to make the purchase. 

“Now I feel as if I can breathe freely again,” 
Doris confessed when they left the shop together. 
“T think you’ve been a brick to stand by me 
through it all, Enid. It would have served me 
right if you had exposed me, and had me sent 
home in disgrace.” 

“You mustn’t talk like that,’ Enid replied. 
“T don’t regret the hard work in the fields theleast. 
Indeed, I feel all the better and stronger for it.’ 

“T know I am,” Doris admitted. ‘I feel 
better in every way.” 


It was near the end of the following week 
when Enid received the news that the captain 
and her husband had returned from their honey- 
moon. The day after, Enid and Doris, carrying 
the silver chain bag which had been acquired 
by such industrious toil, made their way to the 
captain’s new home. 

Mrs. Thorne gave them a hearty welcome. 

“We've come to make a confession about the 
silver chain bag which the company bought for 
you, and which disappeared so mysteriously,” 
Enid began a little nervously, taking the lid 
from the cardboard box she was carrying. 

“ Tt was all my fault,” Doris cut in, with scarlet 
cheeks. “I took the bag from the table to play 
a joke upon the Poppies. .I hid the bag in the 
drawer of the bureau, but when I came to look 
for it afterwards it had vanished.” 

“We are both very sorry for what occurred,” 
Enid went on, “and, as it reflects upon the 
honour of the Poppies, Doris and I thought 
we could put things right by buying an- 
other chain bag to take the 
place of the one which was lost 
or stolen.” 

She handed the box to the 
captain, who stared at the girls in 
bewilderment, 


THE END. 


“T hardly understand what you girls are 
talking about,” she said. “The bag has been 
neither lost nor stolen. It has been my constant 
companion during my honeymoon. I’ve trea- 
sured it because it was given me as a token of 
affection by you and the Guides. Just excuse me 
for a moment.” 

The captain left the room, and reappeared a 
minute later with the silver chain bag in her 
hand. It was the exact replica of the bag Enid 
and Doris had bought. 

“JT have suddenly remembered,” the captain 
exclaimed. ‘‘I forgot all about the disappear- 
ance of the bag until this moment. My maid 
told me on the day of the wedding that she had 
found your bag in the drawer of the bureau. I 
had told her to pack it in my portmanteau, as I 
wished to take it away with me. It never oc- 
curred to me that you and the Poppies might be 
worrying about it.” 

Doris and Enid looked at one another and 
smiled. All their worries, all their hard work in 
the hot sunshine, had been unnecessary. 

» Still’ lm*s to. blames said = Donmcmawatiaera 
penitent air. ‘I thought I would make myself 
look clever and the Poppies look foolish. I do 
hope you will forgive me, Mrs. Thorne, for the 
wicked thing I’ve done.” 

“ Don’t say any more about it, my dear,” the 
captain answered. “I am sure you did it as a 
joke, and had no wicked intention in your mind. 
I shall be at the drill-hall on meeting night, 
Enid,” she went on, “‘ when I will tell the Poppies 
and all the company that the honour of the 
Poppies has been completely vindicated.” 

The captain was true to her word. The 
Guides, and especially the Poppies, listened with 
amazement to the captain’s explanation of the 
mystery, but there was no mistaking their relief. 
They gave vent to it in a rousing cheer. 

Doris was at the meeting, ready to confess 
everything. There was no need, however. Her 
changed manners towards the Guides had made a 
difference in their attitude towards her. They 
realised that she was a good sort after all. 

“You've just got to take the chain bag 


and keep it for ever,’ Doris told Enid, 
when her holidays were over, and_ it 
was time for, her to ~go back’ to” her 


home and her school. “You thoroughly 
deserve it for being such a trump and stand- 
ing by me. It’s been the happiest holiday 


I’ve ever had, and I’m sure 
I’ve learned a lot of useful 
lessons, but—but, I say, Enid, 
the first thing Im goings to 


do when I get home is to become 
a Guide.” 
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The things that you make yourself always taste best. Here are some 


dainty and simple recipes for schoolgirl cooks 


CHOCOLATE ICED CAKE 

What is more tempting for a birthday party 
than a delicious chocolate iced cake? But oh! 
aren’t they expensive to buy ready made? 

But you've no idea how easy they are to make, 
really. I made one the other day, and it turned 
out a great success. 

To make the cake you require eight ounces 
of flour, four ounces of margarine, one egg, three 
ounces of sugar, half an ounce of cornflour, 
two ounces of cocoa, one teaspoonful of baking- 
powder, a little cold milk, a few drops of flavour- 
ing, and some chocolate icing, which I will tell 
you how to make later. ‘ 

Cream the margarine and sugar, then beat 
the egg thoroughly and add it to the mixture. 

Put the flour, cocoa, and cornflour into a 
small basin and mix together, then add them 
to the margarine, etc., and mix all together for 
a few seconds. Finally add the milk a little 
at a time until the mixture becomes a stiff paste. 
Stir in a few drops of flavouring, add the baking- 
powder, and beat again for a minute. Grease 
a shallow baking-tin, pour the mixture in, and 
bake in a moderate oven for about forty minutes. 

Remove the cake from the tin as soon as it 
comes out of the oven and stand it on a wire 
sieve. When cool, cover it with the following 
simple chocolate icing : 
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CHOCOLATE ICING 

You will require four ounces of icing sugar, 
one and a half ounces of chocolate, and a quarter 
of a gill of cold water. 

Sieve the sugar first of all, so as to remove 
all hard lumps, then put all the ingredients 
into a saucepan and stand it over a gentle heat 
until the mixture is hot. Stir well, but don’t 
allow it to come to the boil. 

As soon as the icing is ready it will take on a 
glossy appearance, and then you must pour 
it over the cake immediately. Spread the 
icing evenly over the cake with a knife, and 
then stand the cake in a very cool place until 
the icing sets. 

Later you can decorate the cake as you wish. 
Angelica is very cheap, and that, together 
with a few cherries, will make your cake look 
ever so pretty; or tiny silver balls, fashioned 
into words, show up well against the dull back- 
ground of brown. 

LEMON BISCUITS 

To make these you will require some sweet, 
fancy biscuits, two ounces of icing sugar, the 
white of one egg, a little lemon-juice, some 
shelled walnuts, and a few blanched almonds. 

Sieve the sugar, put it into a basin, and add 
sufficient white of the egg to make it into a 
stiff paste; then add a squeeze of lemon-juice. 


Spread the mixture on to the biscuits and 
place a walnut in the centre of each. 

Cut the almonds into halves and place round 
the edges of the biscuits in the form of little 
leaves. You will be delighted with the fascinating 
appearance of your simple dainties. 


A USE FOR WASTE PASTRY 

It often happens that when you have been 
making something that requires puff pastry, 
you have lots of little bits left over. Some very 
wasteful girls throw these away, but others 
will make a few little dainties. 

Here’s a simple little way of using up scraps 
of puff pastry. 

All that is required, besides the pastry, is 
just a little of the white of an egg and a few 
chopped nuts. 

Roll the pastry out about a quarter of an inch 
thick, and then cut it into strips three inches 
long and about an inch in width. 

Put the strips of pastry on to a greased baking- 
tin, taking care not to let them touch each 
other, and bake in a fairly hot oven until the 
pastries are a light brown and are quite crisp. 

As soon as they are cool, brush the tops with 
the white of an egg, and then sprinkle over 
a few of the finely-chopped nuts. Put the 
pastries back in the oven a minute or two, just 
to make the nuts a little crisp. 

It’s quite an effective idea to use jam instead 
of white of an egg for the top, and when the 
nuts are added on top of the jam they look 
quite pretty, I assure you. 


HONEY SPONGE TARTLETS 
Doesn’t this sound exciting? 


| 


You'll all 
love them, 
I’m sure, and 
they’re so 
economical 
to make. 

You will 
require some 
short pastry, 
some honey, 
lemon- juice, 
and stale 
sponge-cake; 
or bread will 
serve your 
purpose well, 
if you 
haven't got 
any sponge- 
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line some patty tins with it. Knock up the 
edge of the tartlets with a knife and decorate 
with small notches. 

Put sufficient honey to fill the tartlets into 
a cup, add a few drops of lemon-juice, and stir 
well. 

If the honey is very thick, it is advisable 
to stand the cup containing it in the oven for 
a minute, but be careful not to leave it too 
long; and the oven must be quite cool, or it 
will turn the honey to candy. 

Put a little of the mixture into each tartlet, 
and add a few crumbs of bread or sponge-cake 
on the top before ccoking. 

Stand the tartlets on a baking-tin and bake 
in a moderate oven until they are a light brown. 

If you don’t happen to have any honey when 
you're busy with your cooking, don’t despair, 
because treacle will serve your purpose just 
as well. 


AMERICAN WAFERS 

Four ounces of flour, one egg, a pinch of 
salt, a small portion of castor sugar, cinnamon, 
and a little cold water. 

Mix the salt and flour together, and pass 
them through a sieve to remove all lumps. 

Separate the white from the yolk of the egg, 
then add a teaspoonful of cold water to the 
yolk and beat them together until they are 
thoroughly mixed. 

Make a hole in the centre of the flour and 
add the yolk of the egg gradually, stirring 
gently all the time. : 

Flour the pastry board liberally, roll the 
mixture out very thinly, and cut it into round, 
fancy shapes. Place them on a greased baking- 
tin and bake in a moderate oven for about five 
minutes, or until they are a golden brown 
colour. 

Whip the white of the egg and, as soon as 
the cakes are removed from the oven, brush 
them over with it. 

Mix a little cinnamon with the castor sugar 
and sprinkle it liberally over the tops of the 
cakes. 

Pop the wafers back into the oven again just 
long enough to allow the white of the egg to 
harden. 

Store them in a cool place and in an airtight 
tin, if not required at once. 


APRICOT FLAN 


For this you will require some short pastry, 
a few apricots—tinned ones will do—granulated 
sugar, and a little lemon-juice. 

Roll the pastry out thinly and line a tart 
tin with it. Knock up the edges with the back 


of a knife, and then bake the pastrv in a moderate 
oven until it is nicely browned. 

In the meantime, you can strain the syrup 
from the apric~ts. and then, when the pastry 
is cooked, place the apricots evenly in the 
bottom of the pastry. 

Put four cunces of sugar and one gill of 
apricot syrup—or coid water will do—into a 
saucepan, and stand the saucepan over a gentle 
heat until the sugar is dissolved. Add a few 
drops of lemon-juice, and allow the mixture 
to boil until it becomes a thick syrup, when 
it should be poured over the apricots. 

A simple little decoration will add to the 
artistic effect of the flan, but this is not necessary, 
of course. 

A few blanched almonds, shredded very 
finely, will give quite a pleasing effect ; or, if 
you happen to have a little cream in the house 
you might whip it and pile it in little heaps 
round the edge of the flan. 

Apricots is only one suggestion, but you 
can use almost any other kind of fruit to make 
a flan, and it is an excellent way of using up 
fruit that has been left over from a previous 
meal. 

If you are using raw fruit, such as apples or 
rhubarb, instead of tinned, it must of course be 
stewed in the ordinary way and then have the 
Juice strained off. You will require more sugar 
to make the thick syrup than you would with 
tinned fruit. 


BREAKFAST ROLLS 


Hot rolls are always a welcome change for 
the family breakfast, and they are so quickly 
and easily made. 

You will require eight ounces of flour, one 
ounce of butter or margarine, one teaspoonful 
of baking-powder, one gill of fresh milk, and 
a pinch of salt. 

Mix the salt with the flour and pass them 
through a sieve. Rub the butter into the flour, 
and then add the baking-powder. Make a hole 
in the centre of the ingredients and stir in the 
fresh milk to form a stiff dough. Mix well 
for a few seconds, and then turn the dough 
on to a floured board and form it into rolls. 

Plain Rolls are the easiest kind to make. 
Just cut off a small piece of dough, then flour 
your hands well and pat the rolls into shape 
and slash across the top with a knife. 

Grease a flat tin and sprinkle it lightly with 
flour, place the rolls a little apart from each 
other, and bake them in a fairly quick oven 
from fifteen to twenty minutes. 

Twists—To make these, roll two long pieces 
of dough into thick strips about four inches 


long, brush 
one of the 
pieces slight- 
ly onone side 
with cold 
water, press 
the two to- 
gether, and 
twist. Then 
damp. the 
ends with 
cold water 
and press 
them firmly 
to» make 
them hold 
together. 

Remember 
to finger the 
dough very 
lightly, and 
not playwith 
it too long, or all the rise will have left the 
baking-powder and your rolls will be as flat 
as pancakes. 
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CONQUEST GINGER-BREAD 


Six ounces of flour, two ounces of margarine’ 
two ounces of brown sugar, two tablespoonfuls 
of treacle, one egg, one ounce each of sultanas 
and candied peel, half a small teaspoonful of 
bicarbonate of soda, half an ounce of ground 
ginger, half an ounce of almonds, and a little 
cold milk, 

Pick and clean the sultanas and slice the 
peel. 

Blanch the almonds by letting them lie in a 
cup of hot water for -five minutes, then 
remove the skins. Chop them, but not too 
finely. 

Put the flour, ground ginger, sultanas, and 
peel into a basin and mix together. Then melt 
the margarine, add the sugar and treacle to it, 
and stir until the sugar dissolves. 

Remove the saucepan from the fire and allow 
the mixture to cool. Make a little hole in the 
centre of the ingredients, pour the liquid in, 
and mix well. 

Beat the egg until it is quite frothy, and add 
it to the milk. Dissolve the soda in this, and 
mix it gradually into the rest of the mixture 
until it becomes just a nice, smooth, not too 
stiff substance. 

Place a greased paper in the bottom of the 
tin, pour the mixture in, and bake in a moderate 
oven until you can push in a skewer and it 
comes out clean. Then turn on to a wire sieve 
to cool. 
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A Story of a Net-ball Matc 

CHAPTER L 
ON THE EVE OF THE MATCH. 

‘ H, Nora, won’t it be just lovely if they 

() do pick me to play in your team ?”’ 

Becky Cowley spoke eagerly, her 
pretty face flushed with excitement. Nora, 
her cousin and slightly her senior, shrugged her 
shoulders. 

“Of course you will be picked to play,” 
Nora declared. “ After the form you showed 
in the practice game last Wednesday, they 
simply can’t leave you out of the side. The 
postman will be along any minute now, and 
there will be a post card from the secretary for 
you, as well as for me.” 

The two girls, comfortably “ toasting ” 
themselves in front of the log fire in the old- 
fashioned kitchen of Whitestone Farm—Nora’s 
home—were discussing the prospects of Becky’s 
inclusion in the Ashdale net-ball team, which 
was to play against Cranston the following 
afternoon. 

Becky, however, was not so confident of her 
chances. 

“You see, I am only a visitor here, Nora; 
so if they choose me to play, they will have to 
stand down someone else!” she exclaimed. 


h—and a Girl who 


Made Good 


“T—I shouldn’t think they would do that for 
a temporary member of the club.” 

“ Oh, yes, they will!” 

+ It only they do,!” 

Becky literally thrilled at the thought of being 
chosen to play, for this match at Cranston was 
quite the most important one on the Ashdale fix- 
ture list. But apart from that, Becky was desper- 
ately anxious to be in the side, because Nora 
would be playing—Nora, who had been so “ top- 
ping ’’ to her all through these delightful holidays. 

Always imaginative, Becky pictured to herself 
how she would flash passes to this pretty cousin 
of hers, backing her up in the game in every 
possible way, and then 

There came a loud, double knock at the 
front-door. 

“ The—the postman !”’ Becky breathed. 

But already Nora Cowley was racing out 
into the long passage. 

A turned-down oil lamp on the shelf near 
the door was all the light in the passage, so 
Nora could not see what was in the letter-box 
until she was right up to the door. Then a real 
little feeling of regret swept over her, for there 
was only one post card in the wire cage—that 
and a circular for her father. 
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“Oh, they haven’t chosen Becky, then ! ” 

Nora spoke the words half-aloud as she picked 
up the post card and the circular. Quickly she 
glanced at the printed card, in the genuine hope 
that the club secretary had departed from the 
general rule of sending a separate card to each 
player selected to play ; but no name had been 
written there. 

“Kindly note that you are selected to play, 
elce 

Just the usual printed notice, with the 
time of the train and the dates written in, 
of course ; nothing else. 

Mechanically, Nora 
turned over the post 
card and read, not her 
own name, but: 

Miss Becky Cowley, 

Whitestone Farm, 

Ashdale. 

That was what was 
written on the front of 
the= card im the sec- 
retary’s unmistakable 
handwriting, but for a 
moment Nora failed to 
understand what it all 
meant, beyond the 
obvious fact that Becky ‘{ 
had been selected to 
play, after all. 

Then Nora wheeled 
round to the letter-box 
again. There was no 
second post card there. 
She opened the front- 
door, but the postman 
had dropped nothing. 
That post card and the 
circular was all he had 
brought to Whitestone 
Farm. 

For another moment 
or two Nora stood still 
in the dim light, look- 
ing bewildered. Then, swiftly, the hot blood 
rushed to her face, and into her eyes there came 
the light of very real anger—jealous, bitter 
anger ! 

The committee had chosen Becky and left 
her out of the side! That is what this card 
meant. It could mean nothing else. Becky, a new- 
comer, and only a visitor to Ashdale, had been 
asked to play, and she—Nora—one of the oldest 
members of the club, had been left out ! 

“Oh, it isn’t fair!’’ breathed Nora, her 
teeth clenched, her fingers gripping tightly the 
post card. “It isn’t a hit fair!” 


rushed to her face. 


Nora picked up the card and, reading it, the blood 
The committee had chosen Becky 
and left her out of the side! 


The jealousy which had swept over her be- 
came overwhelming. She would have to go 
back now to the kitchen and tell Becky! 
A hateful, horrible thing for a girl like Nora to 
have to do. 

For always Nora Cowley had suffered from 
jealousy. Right away back to the days when 
she had been a kiddie she had always wanted 
to be first in everything. To be forced to play 
second fiddle was unbearable. 

Then, right in the middle of this wave of 
jealousy came the sound of Becky’s voice from 
the kitchen doorway. 

“Are there any post 
cards, Nora ? ”’ 

Nora did not answer 
at once. She tried to, 
but her bitter dis- 
appointment held her 
tongue-tied. Then, 
right on the spur of the 
moment, she answered, 
choosing words which 
would have made her 
thoroughly ashamed of 
herself if she had been 
less angry. 

“N-no, there aren’t 
¢s any cards!” 

“But that was the 
postman ? ”’ 

“Yes,” admitted 
Nora breathlessly. “ He 
only brought a circular 
for dad.” 

A falsehood, of course, 
one of the very few 
Nora had been. guilty 
of in her life; but she 
told herself she did not 
care. 

She was not going to 
submit to this—being 
left out of the team for 
which she had done so 
much. She would go and see the secretary. 
She would make her understand that it was 
not fair to leave an old member of the club out 
of the team for the sake of including a newcomer 
like Becky. 

Yes, that was the thing to do! She would 
say nothing about the post card, but would hide 
it until after she had seen the club secretary. 

Nora was not thinking very clearly, though, 
or else she would have hesitated to rejoin Becky 
in that comfortable, old-fashioned kitchen, when 
her face was all flushed and angry-looking. 

Not that Becky noticed, for Mrs. Cowley, 
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Nora’s mother, had just come into the room, with 
a mission for the two girls. 

“Slip on your coats, both of you, and walk 
down to the post office with this letter,” she said 
lightly. “‘ The walk will do you both good!” 

~ Wiss, equate 

Becky was up on her feet at once, and while 
she was slipping on her coat, Mrs. Cowley pro- 
duced an old storm lantern from the cupboard. 

“You had better take this with you, girls, to 
light your way across the farmyard,” she said. 
“You can leave it by the gate as usual, and 
re-light it on your way back. Here is the letter, 
Nora, and you must be certain of catching the 
post with it. I specially want it to reach your 
father in Bristol to-morrow morning!” 

Nora took the letter mechanically while Becky 
lighted the storm lantern, and together they com- 
menced their journey across the intensely dark 
farmyard. 

“ But it will be light enough when we reach 
the road,” said Becky. in her happy way. “ Rather 
jolly, having to walk right down into the town, 
isn’t it, Nora?” 

PGES IO 

“And—and perhaps those post cards about 
the net-ba]l match will come first post to-mor- 
row,” tattled on the younger girl. “TI still live 
in hopes—very slight ones—seeing that your 
card hasn’t come!” 

At. that Nora clenched her teeth again, for 
hidden under her jumper was the all-important 
post card Becky was talking about. 

And surely this journey down to the post 
office presented the older girl with the very 
chance she was so anxious for—the chance to 
visit Clara Holmes, the club secretary! Again 
Nora made up her mind on the spur of the 
moment. 

“ Becky, we can leave the lantern here as aunt 
suggested,’ she said breathlessly. ‘‘ Then I 
wonder if you would mind posting the letter? I 
specially want to call at a house in Bank Lane.” 

“Why, of course! ”’ 

“| shall be back here at the farmyard gates 
before you,” went on Nora excitedly, “but I 
will wait so that we can walk across the yard 
together . . . . Thanks awfully, Becky! ”’ 

Nora flashed away at a run before the younger 
girl could answer, making straight for Bank Lane. 
It was in Bank Lane that Clara Holmes lived. 

Well within five minutes Nora was outside 
Clara’s house, and then, suddenly, she came to 
her senses. 

Of course it was madness to think of com- 
plaining to Clara. As secretary, Clara had 
merely obeyed the wishes of the club committee 
in sending that “ selected-to-play ” card to Becky. 
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It was utterly useless to think that any change 
could be made now. 

‘“T’ve just got to put up with it, that’s all, i 
Nora mused furiously. “It is no good making 
myself ridiculous. I--I shall have to pretend 
that the post card arrives to-morrow morning |’ 

Although still bitterly disappointed and in- 
wardly angry, Nora Cowley was in a much more 
sensible frame of mind as she slowly retraced her 
footsteps towards Whitestone Farm, reaching the 
charming old farmstead to find Becky already 
there, with the storm lantern burning brightly 
again. 


CHAPTER ik: 
THE FIRE. 
CAUGHT the post quite easily,” Becky said as 
the two girls groped their way through the 
darkness, only slightly thinned by the light 
from the lantern. “ Did you see your friend ? ”’ 

“No,” stammered Nora’; “.she wasn’t in! ” 

“What «<a> pity?” exclaimed” Becky. sa) 
wouldn’t have minded waiting ever so much 
longer if there was any chance of her coming 
back Oley eleene 

The last exclamation left Becky’s lips in a 
little gasp of dismay. She had caught her foot 
in something half-buried in the loose hay near a 
hay-rick, and she pitched forward. 

Impulsively Nora caught at her arm, then 
there was a crash as Becky dropped . the 
lantern. 

For an instant the light flared up to double 
its usual height, then went out, and so the two 
girls found themselves plunged into absolute 
darkness. 

“ How silly of me,” muttered Becky. ‘‘ We 
must find the lantern, of course, but I haven’t 
any matches!” 

“Neither have I!” 

Together the cousins groped about amongst the 
loose hay for the lost lantern, but it was quite 
two minutes before they found it. Then they 
continued their journey through the pitch dark- 
ness, Nora running up to her bedroom the 
moment the farmhouse was reached. 

For Nora had:a little problem to work out—a 
little problem which had to do with getting that 
post card into Becky’s hands in a way that would 
not arouse suspicion. 

Of course it meant more deception, but Nora 
would not let herself trouble about that. The 
thing was to let Becky receive the card in as 
natural a way as possible, 

“The postman comes so dreadfully early that 
—that I might not wake up in time to be the 
first to get the letters,” flashed through the girl’s 
mind. “ Of course I could slip down now and put 
the card into the letter-box and pretend I hadn’t 
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seen it. I could wedge it near the top and then 
it would look as if it had stuck there!” 

_ Certainly that seemed the only thing to do, and 
instinctively Nora’s hand went to her jumper 
where she had hidden the post card. The post 
card was not there! In frantic haste Nora 
searched for it, but no—it had gone ! 

Then, in a flash, she thought of those few 
seconds when she and Becky had been groping 
amongst the loose hay. The post card must 
have been lost then. 

“One of the farm hands is certain to find it 
first thing in the morning!” breathed Nora, 
her face going quite 
white at that prospect. 

Really she would be 
in a most embarrassing 
position if the card were 3 
found and brought to 
the house. The post- 
mark would show when 
it was posted ; and, of 
course, the postman 
never went anywhere 
near the hay-ricks in his 
journey up to the front 
door. There could be no 
jumping to the con- § 
clusion on anybody’s 
part that he had 
dropped the letter. 

“And mother is so 
very particular about 
letters,’ flashed through 
Nora’s mind. “She 
would be certain to ask 
the postman, and he 
will remember that he 
did deliver the post card 
heres Oh, Ljust must 
get the horrid thing.” 

Mmawmerby = Nara 
snatched up a box of 
matches. She was quite 
sure that she could find 
the card with the aid of matches. Anyway, she 
dared not go downstairs and ask for the storm 
lantern again, for then there would be a whole 
heap of questions to answer. 

“No, I couldn’t do that,’’ Nora breathed. 
‘“‘T’ll slip out of the back door and right round 
the house, then no one will see me. It won't take 
more than a minute or two!” 

In her usual impulsive way she carried the 
plan into action, and within a very short 
time was on her knees in the loose hay, striking 
match after match. Presently, something 
like a gasp of relief left her lips, for there 
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lantern with a crash. 


Becky caught her foot and pitched forward, dropping the 
Impulsively Nora seized her arm. 
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was the post card, just where she had imagined 
it would be. ‘ 

Quickly she picked it up and raced away to- 
wards the back door of the house, quite certain 
that no one had seen. 

She reached the door. She pushed it 
open, meaning to slip along silently to the 
front passage and put the post card back in 
the ietter box, when a loud-voiced, terrified cry 
rang out ! 

“ Fire—fire |” 

It was one of the maidservants who was scream- 
ing, and somehow the sound of her voice seemed 
to paralyse Nora. She 
stood stock still there 
by the back door, 
deathly white, unable to 
move. Not so Becky, 
sitting in the kitchen 
with Mrs. Cowley. 
Almost at the first sound 
of the servant’s cry 
Becky rushed out into 
the passage to find the 
front door wide open. 
In the doorway stood 
the frightened servant, 
staring at a mass of 
crimson flame. 
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L My’ “Oh, miss, it’s the 
Y Hpi haystack,” the girl 
/S, gasped. ‘‘ Look—look ! 


And Miss Nora’s chicks 
aréevin tires trite 
shed % 

s Becky did not wait to 
hear any more. She 
knew all about Nora’s 
chicks, the little bundles 
of golden fluff only 
recently taken from the 
incubator. 

To think of those tiny 
creatures being burnt in 
the closed shed was 
unbearable to Becky. Surely there must be a 
chance to save them. 

Never in her life had Becky run as she ran now 
to the scene of the fire. 

Great tongues of red flame were stabbing 
through the darkness; the whole stack was 
alight, and close up to the stack was the miniature 
shed where Nora’s chicks were housed! To 
reach the shed Becky would have to risk running 
across a veritable sea of fire, for the loose hay on 
the ground was blazing furiously. 

Not for a moment did she hesitate. Like all 
town girls holiday-making in the country, she had 


become immensely attached to the livestock on 
the farm. It was unthinkable that those chickens 
should be left to their fate. 

That journey across the blazing loose hay, 
though ; it was terrible! And the blazing hay- 
stack on her left sending hot sparks high up into 
the air and roaring away like some great furnace— 
truly it was an awe-inspiring experience. 

Yet Becky struggled on. MNReaching the shed 
she managed to wrench open the door. Then 
came the worst task of all—the dragging from the 
shed the heavy chest-like box in which the chicks 
had been placed for the night. 

With all her strength Becky gripped the box 
and wriggled it to the doorway. There it stuck 
for a moment, but the girl would not give in. 
She just dug her feet into the ground and tugged 
harder than ever, and her pluck carried her 
through. She wrenched the box out into the open 
at the very moment when the dry wood of the 
shed caught on fire. 

By now the haystack was so thoroughly alight 
that the heat was almost unbearable, and a half- 
choking cry for help left Becky’s lips. She did not 
think for a moment that it could be heard above 
the roar of the fire, yet some one came rushing 
to her assistance—a young farm hand. 

“Tt’s all right, miss, I’ll see to the box,” the 
fellow cried. . “‘ Just you run back!” 

As he spoke the man got a grip on the chest, 
and his great strength amazed Becky who had had 
to struggle so hard to move the box at all, for the 
young man literally ran with it. 

“ There,’’ he breathed, “ the chicks are all right 
now, miss. I must run and help the others with 
the fire. Real strange it is how the stack caught 
alight !”’ 

All at once, Becky felt her face growing white 
and a feeling of dismay and alarm creeping over 
her. It was strange that the haystack had 
caught on fire as the farrn hand had said,but before 
Becky had time to think clearly, her aunt, Mrs. 
Cowley, came hurrying up. 

“Oh, Becky, when you dropped the storm 
lantern are you guite sure the light went out at 
once?”’ Mrs. Cowley exclaimed. ‘“ The men 
are certain the fire started amongst the loose hay. 
Exactly where did you drop the lantern ? ” 

“ Just over there, aunt ! ”’ 

“ Then—then I am afraidit was you who caused 
the fire,’ was Mrs. Cowley’s dismayed answer. 
“Oh! Whatever will your uncle say, Becky ? ” 

But poor Becky was incapable of imagining what 
her uncle would say when he came back from 
Bristol. All she could realise at the moment was 
utter dismay that she, through her carelessness in 
dropping the storm lantern, had repaid these 
kindly relatives of hers by causing a fire, which 
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must be doing pounds and pounds worth of 
damage ! 

So upset was she that she did not notice that 
Nora had joined them, looking almost as white 
as Becky. Yet it was a silent Nora, although 
she had heard everything her mother had said. 

Not that Nora did not realise that it was mean 
and contemptible of her not to own up instantly 
about striking those matches amongst the loose 
hay when she had been searching for the post 
card. She was intensely conscious of her mean- 
ness, but to own up must mean explaining every- 
thing about that post card. 

“And that I can’t do,’”’ thought Nora miser- 
ably, “iejtstzcanst 

Then, as was Nora’s way, she tried to convince 
herself that there was no need for her to explain. 

“After all, perhaps it was Becky who did 
cause the fire,’ she tried to argue. ‘‘ Some oil 
may—may have escaped from that lantern when 
she dropped it, and the hay might have smoul- 
dered for a long time before it actually burst 
into flames. There’s no proof that my matches 
caused the fire.” 

No proof, it is true, but in her heart of hearts 
Nora had no real doubt. It was she who was 
responsible for that burnt haystack, and by 
keeping silent she was letting Becky bear the 
blame. 

Yet she hated herself for not confessing, and 
when she was back in her bedroom and saw 
Becky, as white as a sheet and looking dread- 
fully unhappy, she almost blurted out the truth. - 
Then fear gripped her and she held her tongue. 

“Oh, Nora, what am I to do? ”’ the younger 
girl whispered. ‘‘ Your mother says I must go 
to Bristol to-morrow morning and _ explain 
everything to uncle, because that burnt hay 
had been sold to a Bristol firm. She can’t write, 
for the evening mail has gone, and explaining by 
telegram is impossible.” 

““You’ve—you’ve got to go to 
Becky ? ” 

“Yes, by the twelve o’clock train,” answéred 
the other girl. ‘ Oh, it will be just too dreadful 
telling uncle ! ” 

For a fraction of a second Nora’s better 
nature tried to assert itself, then, in a flash, she 
remembered the net-ball match which was to be 
played in the afternoon. If Becky had to make 
this journey to Bristol, then Becky would be 
unable to play in the game, and if Becky did not 
play—why, here was her chance ! 

And with it came an overwhelming tempta- 
tion. 

If she kept silent now and destroyed that 
post card, no one could ever know. She could 
go and see Clara in the morning and explain 
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Not for a moment did Becky hesitate. To leave those chickens to their fate was unthinkable. Rushing over 
the blazing loose hay she gained the shed. 
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about Becky having to go away, and the rest 
would happen automatically. 

Great as the temptation was, it is to Nora’s 
credit that she struggled against it for a few 
moments, but that strain of weakness in her 
character overcame her feeble struggles. —__ 

She set her teeth obstinately and faced her 
cousin. 

“Oh, but dad won’t be very angry with you, 
Becky,” she said hastily. ‘‘ It—it was all an 
accident.” 

And she turned away, unable to meet Becky’s 
glance. 


CHART E Reii re 
A SPLENDID WIN. 


ust about as unhappy as she had ever been 
J in her life, Becky Cowley started on her long 

walk to the station the following morning. 

She had scarcely slept at all during the night, 
and she had not seen Nora again. Now she 
was about to start her tedious journey to Bristol, 
knowing that the telegram Mrs. Cowley had 
despatched meant that Mr. Cowley would be 
waiting for her at Bristol Station. 

What a dreadful interview that would be, too ! 
Poor Becky would have to falter out the whole 
wretched story—how, through her carelessness 
in dropping the lantern, a very valuable hay- 
stack had been completely burned. 

Mr. Cowley was such a very stern-looking 
mian, tco, and Becky did not know him very well 
in spite of the fact that he was her uncle. 

Growing more unhappy with every yard of 
the walk, she reached the station. 

She discovered that her train was already 
signalled, and she hurried to the booking-office. 

“Third return—Bristol, please,” she said, in 
a low voice. 

In another minute she would have boarded 
the train if her name had not been called out in 
an excited, breathless sort of voice. 

“ Becky—Becky—one minute ! ” 

Startled, Becky turned, and saw her cousin 
Nora running swiftly towards her. 

“Give me that ticket, Becky!” the other girl 


panted. “I am going to Bristol instead of 
you!” 

“Oh, but ; 

‘“ Yes—yes, I am!” said Nora breathlessly. 


“Mother said I could! You are to go over to 
Cranston to play in the net-ball match! See, 
I have brought your things in this bag ; you can 
change over there!” 

In bewilderment Becky gave up her ticket and 
took the bag. She longed to ask heaps of ques- 
tions, but Nora would not let her get a word in. 
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“All the net-ball team are coming up to the 
station now!” she exclaimed. “‘ That is the 
Cranston train over there. Wait for the other 
girls in the booking hall.” 

A shrill whistle cut in upon Nora’s hasty ~ 
words—the whistle which was signalling the 
departure of the Bristol train.  Frantically 
Nora raced for the train, and boarded it just 
as it started. Then she was whirled away, 
leaving Becky standing on the platform utterly 
amazed. 

Before Becky could even begin to understand 
Nora’s impulsive departure, Clara Holmes and 
the rest of the net-ball team came hurrying on 
to the platform. After that there was quite a 
rush for the train, followed by a short journey 
along the branch line to Cranston. 

There one of the officials of the Cranston team 
met the Ashdale girls ; and Becky, the only one 
of the visitors who was not changed, had to 
hurry on ahead with her bag. 

Oh, how she puzzled over Nora’s action ! 
And she was still puzzling about it when she 
took up her position at “attack ”’ on the field. 
She was only able to come to one conclusion. 
Nora had gone to Bristol to explain about the 
fire inf order to save her the ordeal. 

“Tt is just like-her to think of it,” Becky 
thought. ‘“‘ She always has been ripping to me.” 

A little thrill of heroine worship for the other 
girl touched Becky; then the long-expected 
match started. 

Possessing an undefeated home record, the 
Cranston girls were desperate to maintain it 
against Ashdale, and well within the first minute 
there was almost a score. 

Only by inches did the ball miss the Ashdale 
net, and that narrow escape seemed to urge 
Cranston on to still faster work. 

Flashing the ball to each other their “ goal- 
shooter ’’ suddenly found herself in possession, 
and up the ball went, a beautifully judged shot. 
It dropped neatly through the hoop and net, and 
Cranston were a goal to the good. 

Five minutes later they scored again. Then 
they eased off a little—a fatal thing to do, for the 
Ashdale girls swept up the field for the first time, 
and the ball was flung to Becky. - 

Someone wearing the Cranston colours jumped, 
but Becky was in possession. She was just a 
foot or so outside the shooting-circle and so 
whipped the ball ahead to the visiting ‘“ goal- 
shooter.” Almost instantly there was a cheer 
from the Ashdale side, for the ball was slipping 
through the net. 

~ Oh, -well=playeds Becky (ae 

Becky heard the applause, and her heart 
thrilled. She even forgot all about that wretched 
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A Cranston girl came rushing up to intercept, but in the nick of time Becky threw for the net. A moment alter the 
- Ashdale players were cheering, for the game was over and Ashdale had just managed to win ! 


fire in her eagerness to do her best for her side, 
and everybody on the ground was ready to admit 
that she had atrocious luck in missing with the 
one direct shot she made that half. 

All the rest of the visiting side were playing 
right on the top of their form ; but that equalising 
goal refused to come, and the rival teams crossed 
over with Cranston leading by two goals to one. 

Then real disaster overtook Ashdale, for the 
home “ goal-shooter”’ scored brilliantly almost 
straight from the “ bounce down.” 

It was a magnificent goal and its effect on the 
Cranston side can be imagined. They just 
carried everything before them for nearly ten 
minutes. 

Then Ashdale appeared in the picture once 
more. In fact, the visitors commenced to assert 
themselves to some purpose, and again Becky had 
bad luck when a shot of hers was reached by a 
splendid jump on the part of a Cranston player. 

Faster and faster the visitors played, though 
straining every nerve to score again, yet Cranston 
were still leading three to one when the end of the 
game was in sight. 

Enthusiasts along the side lines were quite 
certain the game was won and lost by now, when 
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some brilliant passing gave Clara Holmes a 
chance. 

She took it with a quick shot and there was 
never any real doubt about the result. Clara had 
made the scoring three to two at the critical 
moment in the game, when there were less than 
five minutes to go. 

What followed afterwards was a whirlwind sort 
of business to Becky. She hovered about on the 
shooting circle, just longing for a real chance, 
and it came suddenly—a long pass. 

She half fumbled it, recovered, and whipped the 
ball across to Clara, and again it was in the net. 

“Two minutes to go, Becky,” Clara panted. 
“ There is still just a chance - 

The words died on her lips as the ball was 
bounced in the centre ; then it looked as if the 
chance had gone by. Anyway, it was Cranston 
who weve in possession, pa‘sing and re-passing 
like a machine, until suddenly one of the Ashdale 
girls intercepted. 

Cleverly she flung the ball ahead, and just as 
quickly it was flashed up towards Becky, who 
had both feet just inside the shooting circle. 

A Cranston girl came running swiftly acro s. 
There was just a chance that she would be able 


to intercept as Becky threw for the net, but Becky 
had made allowances for that. The ball went 
soaring high in the air and it was going right into 
the net! A moment later the Ashdale players 
were cheering Becky, for the game was over and 
Ashdale had just managed to win. 

But it was only for a very short time that Becky 
could enjoy all the thrills of success. The 
memory of that fire and her next meeting with her 
uncle came swiftly back to her, and the laugh of 
pleasure died out of her face. 

“Perhaps uncle will come back with Nora,” 
she thought as the rival teams left the ground. 
“There is a train that gets in from Bristol at 
six o'clock. Suppose—suppose they are both 
waiting for me on Ashdale station ! ”’ 

That was not at all unlikely, because the 
Cranston train was due at Ashdale at six-five, and 
in dismay Becky mentally pictured the meeting 
with her uncle. In consequence, what should 
have been a delightful little tea provided by the 
Cranston team was anything but a happy affair 
for Becky, and that journey back to Ashdale was 
nothing short of an ordeal. 

Her face went quite white as the train ran into 
the station, and she got out on to the platform 
with the other girls, to see Nora in the distance, 
hurrying up, but alone ! 

Eagerly Becky raced to meet her cousin, one 
question only framing itself on her lips. 

“Was—was uncle very angry, Nora?” 

Quietly the older girl nodded. 

“Yes, he was angry, but—not with you,” she 
whispered, keeping her voice very low so that 
Clara Holmes and the others should not hear. 
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“Becky, I—I owned up in the end, for it wasn’t 
you who caused the fire. It wasI!” — 

Becky’s eyes opened wide in astonishment, then 
she saw that Nora was handing her a post card. 

“T told a fib last night when I said the postman 
didn’t bring us anything,” Nora went on breath- 
lessly. ‘‘ He brought you this card. You see, 
you were chosen to play in my place.” 

Obie 

“And I was jealous,” confessed Nora. 

Then out the whole story came, a rather miser- 
able little story as told by the culprit. 

Not that Nora tried to excuse herself. As a 
matter of fact she went quite to the other extreme. 

“T really meant to let you bear the blame of 
the fire,” she admitted unsteadily. “‘ Right up 
until half-past eleven this morning I meant that, 
and then—I heard something about you! ” 

-“ Heard something a 

“Yes, that it was you who saved those chicks 
from the burning shed last night. I thought it 
was the farm hand, but he explained everything. 
I just raced for the station when I knew, Becky ! ” 

For a moment or two there was silence between 
the two girls. Then Becky impulsively held out 
her hand. 

“Of course you did, Nora,” she said in her 
generous way. ‘‘ Andit doesn’t mattera bit. It 
was awfully unfair my playing in your place. 
Please don’t think any more about it!” 

She linked her arm with her cousin, and not for 
the world would she have told Nora about that 
sleepless night, nor about how unhappy all of it 
had made her. Her cousin had owned up—had 
played the game—and nothing else mattered. 
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END 
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I THINK that there must be very few girls, and 

especially Girl Guides, who are not fond of 

acting, to judge from the number of letters 

I have had from them, in all parts of the world, 

asking for advice in the choice of plays and how 
to perform them. 

After all, one of the Guides’ badges is that of 
“ Entertainer,’ and acting is rather like Shake- 
speare’s “quality of mercy,” since it is good 
for “him who gives and him who takes,” or, 
rather, ‘‘ her who acts and her who watches.” 

And if any grown-ups should declare that 
acting is waste of time—well, this is what Charles 
Dickens said of the theatricals which his own 
children and their friends performed : 

“T assure you it has been a remarkable lesson 
to my young people in patience, perseverance, 
punctuality, and order.” 

The fact is, that acting plays, like anything 
else, can be a waste of time and worse, if we go 
about it the wrong way; so this little article 


is just to help you to steer clear of mistakes 
and start, go on, and finish properly. 

When we have once resolved to act a play, the 
first thing, of course, is to choose one ; and this 
There 


is not always quite so easy as it sounds. 
is your company to consider, how 
many there are to act, their ages, 
and which of them—if any—do 
not mind playing boys’ parts. 
Then you have to take into con- 
sideration how long your play 
should be, and whether it is to be 
acted on a proper stage, or just in i \ 
a room, or on a platform. 

There is one mistal-e which, I 
think, is often made. 

When there are, say, twelve or 
fifteen girls to take part they try 
to find a play with as many 
characters, which will last, perhaps, 
an hour and a half. 
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A Few Useful Hints for 
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Be sure that you learn your 
lines thoroughly. 
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The Schoolgirl Actress. 


Now, this is not necessary, and plays of that 
length with so many characters often need a 
large stage, and are not very easy to act. 

If your platform is small, and you are not 
very experienced actors, it is far better to have 
three short plays, each taking about twenty-five 
minutes, and with only four or five girls in each. 

This gives variety to the programme, for you 
can have three plays, all very different—one, 
perhaps, funny; another a fairy or dancing 
play ; whilst the third might be an exciting little 
historical piece, more or less serious. 

There are quite a number of good half-hour 
plays for three, four, and five characters suitable 
for girls. If you do not happen to know of them, 
I shall be very pleased, at any time, to advise 
you in your choice of these or other plays. 

Of course, I do not mean that you should 
never choose ‘a play with a large number of 
characters ; sometimes it is quite necessary, 
especially if some of your actors do not want 
speaking parts. 

Another point to remember in choosing a play 
is that some of them have “ royalties ’’ or acting 
fees, which must be paid if any money is taken 
from the audience by collection or for seats. 
This is a thing to find out before- 
hand from the publishers of the 
play. 

Don't be too serious in your choice 
of a play. Girls often ask me 
to advise tragedies, but I am sure 
the audience, as a rule, prefers 
something which is more or less 
amusing. Besides, really serious 
plays need to be .acted very well, 
or they are apt to take that step 
from the sublime to the ridiculous 
of which Napoleon spoke. 

This is not to say, for a minute, 
that you must only act farces ; 
there are plenty of exciting and 


interesting little plays, historical or otherwise, 
which are not over-tragic. 

Modern and school plays are the easiest to 
manage on a small platform or in a drawing- 
room; if there are a number of /zttle children 
taking part, either as actors or audience, a fairy 
play is usually the wisest choice. 

Even before the play is fixed upon you should 
choose a stage manager, because he or she is 
the most important person concerned. A good 
stage manager must be patient, tactful, and 
sympathetic ; and, as a rule, it is much better 
that she should not act herself in the play. But 
I know that this is not always possible to manage. 

If the stage manager does not act, she can 
also be prompter, and a good prompter is a very 
great comfort. 

When the stage manager knows all the would- 
be actors well she should allot the parts in the 
play. Otherwise it is rather a good plan to have 
one or more readings of the play before settling 
who shall be who, just giving out the parts 
provisionally. This gives the stage manager an 
idea of how they will be acted. 

Once the parts have really been allotted there 
must be no more changing about, and, above all, 
the actors must never be allowed to exchange 
characters with each other on their own account. 

If you are not pleased with your part—well, 
grin and bear it. Act the character allotted to 
you as well as you possibly can, and you are 
much more likely to be chosen to play the lead 
next time than if you sulk and show jealousy 
and annoyance. Because if you do a small part 
badly, why should anyone think you capable of 
acting a large one ? 


Learn your part, word for word, as soon as 
you possibly can. It is not fair to the other 
actors if you stumble and hesitate and give them 
wrong cues, and it is not fair to yourself, because 
you will never, never act whilst you are trying 
to remember the words! It is a good plan to 
copy out your part, just with the ends of the other 
people’s speeches, into a small notebook which 
you can carry about. The actual copying will 
help you to learn it, and then you can study it 
at odd moments—when you are doing your hair, 
for instance, or waiting for a "bus. 

Shirking rehearsals, or being late for them, is 
a very bad fault. No excuse except something 
really serious should make you miss a rehearsal, 
even if it means losing a treat of some kind. 
You must reckon with that before you agree to act. 

Of course, if you are keen you won’t want to 
miss rehearsals, because they are really great 
fun. Evena small play needs a good many, and 
their number and time should be fixed by the 
stage manager. 

It is a great pity to get into the way of slacking 
at rehearsals, of thinking, because it is only .a 
rehearsal, that it does not matter. And the one 
thing which all actors in a play should be heavily 
fined for saying is: ‘‘ Oh, it will be all right on 
the night!” 

It won’t—unless it is all right at the rehearsals 
first. 

The saying that if a thing is worth doing at 
all it is worth doing well is just as true of plays 
as of anything else. 

As a very good stage manager once said to 
me: “ You will never do any good until you 
remember that a play is work.” 
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A Charming Story of a Girl Violinist’s Bid for Fame 
By RUTH MAXWELL 


CHAPTER: 
RIVALS FOR THE HOLMDALE VIOLIN PRIZE 
a KNOW that two guineas is a lot of money 
to spend on a music examination, mother, 
but just think how splendid it would be 
if I were to win the Silver Medal and obtain a 
position as violinist in the Holmdale Ladies’ 
Orchestra ! ” 

Hilda Carr put a gentle hand on her mother’s 
shoulder and looked pleadingly into the widow’s 
rather pale, sad face. Hilda was a pretty girl of 
fifteen years of age, with big, tender, thoughtful 
brown eyes. 
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“IT wish, indeed, I could afford it, Hilda, 
dear,” Mrs. Carr replied, shaking her head. “ It 
would take me nearly two weeks to earn two 
guineas in making blouses and dresses. I’m 
afraid you must tell Professor Moore that you'll 
have to go in for the Holmdale Prize another 
year. 

“Very well, dear,” Hilda replied, pressing her 
lips to her mother’s cheek. “I won’t bother 
you about it any more.” 

Though her voice was cheery, Hilda inwardly 
was greatly disappointed. She had so set her 
mind on a musical career. She had inherited 
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her unusual talent as a pianist and a violinist 
from her father, who had been killed in the 
Great War. 

The examination for the Holmdale Silver Medal 
provided just the opportunity she longed for. 
It was confined to girls under the age of seventeen, 
and the winner would be given a position in the 
town’s important ladies’ orchestra, together with 
a salary of two pounds per week. 

It was true that it was not a princely salary, 
yet to Hilda and her widowed mother, who 
supplemented her war pension with what she 
earned as a needlewoman, it would add materially 
to their comfort, and provide them with many 
necessaries which they now had to go without. 

“It’s a great pity, Hilda,’ Mrs. Carr: said, 
thoughtfully. ‘I know how fond you are of 
music, and I’m proud of you for the prizes 
you've already won. You see, your being a 
scholarship girl at the County High School is 
rather an expense. I have to provide you with 
so many things 

The girl would not let her mother proceed. She 
held her face lovingly to the widow’s cheek. 

“T know, mother dear, and I just love you for 
it,” she interposed gently. “ No girl in the town 
has a better mother than I have. You've often 
gone without things yourself so that I might have 
everything I want at the school. Don’t say 
another word about it, mother dear. Naturally 
Professor Moore wants all the girls in his violin 
class to go in for the prize, but I shan’t be the 
only girl who will be standing out.” 

“Tt’s the girls with well-to-do parents like 
Myrtle Reed who’ll have the best chance of 
winning the prize,’ Mrs. Carr went on. “ When 
I was at her house the other day, altering a coat 
for her, Mrs. Reed was very enthusiastic about 
Myrtle. She feels sure that Myrtle will win the 
Silver Medal.” 

Hilda frowned slightly. Myrtle Reed was in 
the same form as herself at the County High 
School. A rather supercilious girl, Myrtle 
looked down upon Hilda because Mrs. Carr 
was poor and acted as her mother’s needle- 
woman. 

“JT shouldn’t be surprised,” said Hilda. 
“Myrtle is quite a clever violinist. I know she 
is keen on winning the medal, and has been 
practising very hard.” 

She picked up her violin-case from the table. 
It was just after tea-time one early spring 
evening, and Hilda was about to leave the house 
for her weekly lesson at the High School. 

“Wait a minute, dear,’ Mrs. Carr exclaimed. 
“T’ve got to call on Mrs. Reed this evening 
about a new dress she wishes me to make for 
here 
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‘ All right, mother,”’ Hilda responded cheerily. 
“Let me help you on with your coat. I have to 
go past Mrs. Reed’s house on my way to school.” 

A few moments later mother and daughter 
left the little house together. Arm in arm they 
walked, until they reached the wide thorough- 
fare of big, substantial houses where Myrtle 
Reed and her parents had their home. 

As they came within a few yards of the front 
gate Mrs. Reed, a tall, handsome, aristocratic- 
looking woman, stepped out of a motor-car and 
smiled patronisingly upon them. 

“ Ah, Mrs. Carr, you’re just in time to see me,” 
she drawled. “ I can only spare you ten minutes, 
because my husband is taking me out to a dinner- 
party.” 

“Thank you, Mrs. Reed,” Hilda’s mother 
replied, in her low, modest voice. “I will call 
to-morrow if that will suit you.” 

“No, come along in now,”’ cried the tall lady, 
leading the way through the gate and along the 
front garden path. “I’ve got heaps of engage- 
ments for to-morrow. You can come in, too, 
Hilda,” she added. ‘ Myrtle’s getting ready for 
the music lesson.” 

A uniformed maidservant opened the door 
to her mistress’s sharp rat-tat. Mrs. Reed led 
the way into the morning-room. 

“Oh, mother darling, is that you?” cried a 
girl’s voice from upstairs. ‘‘ Don’t forget to 
make out that cheque for two guineas. Professor 
Moore wants the money for the violin exam. 
to-night.” 

“All right, darling,’ Mrs. Reed responded 
from the doorway. ‘‘ Make haste downstairs, 
Myrtle. Hilda Carr is here waiting for you.” 

She stepped across to a writing bureau. Open- 
ing out the desk-lid she sat down before it and 
pulled out a drawer. 

“Myrtle is ever so keen on winning the 
Holmdale Prize,” Mrs. Reed said, smiling, as she 
opened out a cheque-book before her and took up 
a pen. “ In fact, the dear child practises so often 
and so persistently that she drives her father out 
of the house. Of course, you're going in for the 
prize, Hilda?” : 

“T should like her to, Mrs. Reed,” Hilda’s 
mother replied. “‘ But two guineas is rather a 
lot of money for a music examination. I’m 
afraid I can’t afford it.” 

Mrs. Reed was an impulsive, generous woman. 

“Oh, two guineas is a mere nothing,” she cried, 
rather boastfully. ‘‘ Mr. Reed and I often spend 
that when we go out to a theatre. Look here, 
Hilda, you must go in for this exam. It’ll be 
interesting tc see whether you or Myrtle is the 
cleverer. I’ll make out a cheque for four guineas. 
That will pay for both of you.” 


“Oh, thank you, Mrs. Reed!” Hilda cried, in 
a burst of gratitude. “It’s ever so kind of 
you.” 

“That, indeed, it is,’ agreed the widow. 
Knowing how eager Hilda was to go in for the 
exam., it rather hurt me that I could not afford 
the money. I very much appreciate your kind- 
ness, Mrs. Reed.” 

A tall, fair-haired girl came in at this moment, 
and stared rather haughtily at the visitors. 
Except for the supercilious sneer about her lips 
and a cold, disdainful look in her blue eyes, 
most people would have considered Myrtle Reed a 
beautiful girl. 

“ Hallo, mother! What’sall the fuss about ? ” 
she asked, without taking any notice of the poor 
dressmaker and her daughter. 

“Oh, you’d better have this cheque, Myrtle 
darling,” cried her mother, holding the pink slip 
towards her. “I’ve made it out for four guineas 
so that Hilda can enter with you for the Holm- 
dale Silver Medal.” 

Myrtle’s eyes narrowed, and she flashed 
a spiteful glance at Hilda. 

“What did you want to do that for, 
mother ? ”’ she cried impetuously. “It’s 


“ You’d better take this cheque, Myrtie, 
it out for four guineas so 


” cried Mrs. Reed, holding the pink slip towards her daughter. 
that Hilda can enter with you for the Siiver Medal !’ 


a waste of money. Hilda hasn’t an earthly chance 
of winning the prize.” 

“Then you have no reason to be disturbed 
about it, Hilda darling,’ Mrs. Reed answered, 
with a light laugh. “ Now you girls had better 
hurry off or you'll be late.. Mrs. Carr, if you'll 
come here a minute I'll tell you about the black 
moracain dress I want you to make for me.” 

Hilda kissed her mother, bade Mrs. Reed good- 
bye, and went out into the hall where, a minute 
later, Myrtle joined her. 

In silence the two girls left the big house, and 
without a word they walked along together for 
several yards. 

“1 do hope you’re not cross with me, Myrtle, 
because your mother has been so kind as to pay 
the money for the music exam. for me,” Hilda 
said at length. “I’m far more happy than I 
expected to be, and I feel very grateful.” 


“ lve made 
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‘“Pooh, a paltry two guineas is nothing to 
mother! ”’ the tall girl sneered. ‘“ I suppose you 
told the tale about how poor you were.” 

“ Indeed, we did not,” Hilda replied, with an 
indignant flash in her eyes. ‘‘ Mother just said 
that she couldn’t afford to pay the money for me, 
that’s all.” 

“Same thing,” Myrtle scoffed. “Still, it 
doesn’t matter. You can’t think of winning the 
prize now. Everybody knows that I’m going to 
win it.” 

To this boastful remark Hilda kept a silent 
tongue. The rest of the walk was rather a painful 
one. Neither girl spoke, and they parted com- 
pany as soon as they entered the fine, red-brick 
building where the music-lessons were held. 

Hilda left her coat and hat in the cloak-room, 
and made her way to Professor Moore’s room. 
As she neared the door she heard the scraping of a 
violin. To her surprise, she discovered that the 
violinist was Myrtle. A second glance told her 
that Myrtle had the professor’s valuable Cremona 
violin tucked under her chin. The two girls were 
the only occupants of the music-room. 

“T say, ought you to play that 2?” suggested 
Hilda, in a whisper. ‘“ The professor does not 
like anyone touching his violin.”’ 

Myrtle had found the violin lying upon a table. 
Knowing its beautiful tone, she had _ been 
tempted, during the professor’s absence; to pick 
it up, and run the bow over the strings. 

“Oh, he needn’t know about it unless you’re 
going to run to him and tell tales,” Myrtle re- 
torted. “‘ If you feel like that I suppose I’d better 
put it down.” 

She laid the valuable Cremona upon the table 
where she had found it. At the same moment she 
saw one of her girl friends passing along the cor- 
ridor and she dashed impulsively towards her. 

It was done ina moment. In Myrtle’s hasty 
movements she swept the costly Cremona from 
the table with her elbow. Worse than that, her 
foot caught in a chair which crashed over on top 
of the violin. 

Neither Myrtle nor Hilda realised at that 
moment what important damage had been done 
to the costly instrument. 

“Oh, bother!” Myrtle cried, checking her 
steps by the doorway, and looking back. 
“Have I got to come back and pick up the beastly 
chair ? ”’ 

“Oh, that’s all right. I’ll see to it,” Hilda 
replied, never realising what trouble such an 
innocent action was to bring upon her shoulders. 

She righted the chair. She picked up the violin 
and her cheeks went deathly white as she saw that 
in its fall the chair had smashed in the front of the 
valuable instrument. She still had it in her 
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hands and was staring at it in bewildered con- 
sternation, when the door opened behind her and 
the tall, grey-haired figure of Professor Moore 
stepped into the room. 

“Hallo, Miss Carr!” the professor began 
genially, for Hilda was one of his favourite pupils. 
‘“T’m sorry I’ve kept yo c 

He had started and stared. He had caught 
sight of his beloved instrument, smashed and 
ruined, in her hands. 

“Good gracious!” he gasped. ‘‘ My beau- 
tiful Cremona! You clumsy, meddlesome girl ! 
You have knocked down my violin and ruined 
mah Pes 


CHAPTER II. 
AN UNJUST ACCUSATION 
ILDA was so shocked by the discovery of the 
H violin that for a moment she did not un- 
derstand the professor’s angry words. 

“Oh, professor, you can’t mean,” she stam- 
mered. ‘ You don’t think a 

Professor Moore snatched the violin from her 
hands. 

“What else am I to think?’ he demanded, 
with inflamed, angry face. “I come into my 
room and find you with my beloved Cremona, 
crushed and ruined in your hands. There is no 
one here but you to do the mischief. If—” 

The door opened and Myrtle hurried eagerly 
into the room. At sight of the smashed violin 
in the professor’s hands she pulled up, and her 
cheeks became as pale as paper. She had heard an 
ominous crash after she had knocked the chair 
over. She knew in that moment that she was 
responsible for the damage. 

She found Hilda looking searchingly at her, 
and dropped her eyes. 

Hilda was thinking that now Myrtle had re- 
turned she would tell the professor that it was 
through her clumsiness that the accident had 
occurred. She was glad that she had not told the 
angry musician that it was Myrtle’s fault. Myrtle 
eh see now that she was not guilty of telling 
tales. 

“Oh, I say, what a shame!” Myrtle said, 
breaking the awkward silence. “Your lovely 
Cremona. How did it happen, professor ? ” 

Hilda turned an appealing, agonised face to 
Myrtle. She could scarcely believe that she had 
heard aright. Myrtle was making it appear as if 
she knew nothing of the damage. 

“This clumsy, awkward, meddlesome girl,” 
cried Professor Moore, his nostrils twitching with 
emotion. “I found it crushed—ruined in her 
hands. It is worth a fortune. I am _ beside 
myself with anger and mortification.” 

Hilda put her hands to her face and burst into 
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tears. She had made up her mind. After Mrs. 
Reed’s kindness that evening she felt she could 
not accuse Myrtle. If ever the truth came to 
light it would not be through her. She turned and 
left the room, and Myrtle let her go without a 
word. 

After she had been a few minutes in the 
solitude of the cloak-room Hilda recovered 
her composure. After all, she assured her- 
self, her conscience was clear, and there was 
nothing to be ashamed of. Sooner or later 
the professor was sure to learn that she 
was not to blame for the damage. 

She could hear the scraping of bows, and 
knew that the lesson had commenced in 
the class-room. She washed the 
tears from her face, bathed her 
red eyes, and joined her fellow 
pupils. 

The professor scowled at her 
when she tucked her violin 
under her chin and began to 
play. Myrtle was at the other 
end of the class-room, and 
whenever Hilda looked at her, 
quickly averted her gaze. 

At the end of the lesson 
Professor Moore read out the 
names of the girls who were 
entered for the examination. 
Hilda heard her own name 
called out, but when the time 
for leaving came Professor Moore 
said nothing to her, and Hilda 
went home alone with a sad and 
heavy heart. 

“T won’t tell mother any- 
thing about it,” she decided. 
“Poor mother has enough worry as it is. 
Besides, she might tell Mrs. Reed, and get 
Myrtle into trouble.” 

Mrs. Carr was in a happy frame of mind that 
evening. She was pleased because Hilda had got 
her wish and was entered for the violin examina- 
tion. She talked enthusiastically of the new 
dress she was going to make for Mrs. Reed, of the 
money it would earn for her, and of the orders 
she expected to get from Mrs. Reed’s friends in 
consequence. 

“T’m going to see Myrtle’s mother to-morrow to 
get the moracain and to fix up all the details,” she 
told Hilda cheerily. ‘‘ I feel the tide has turned, 
my lass, and that happy days are in store for us.” 

Hilda took care that her mother did not see her 
uneasy feelings. She chatted and smiled at her, 
and bade her mother sit by the fire while she 
washed up the supper things and laid the table 
ready for breakfast. 


As Hilda picked up the broken 
instrument the professor came in. 
“Good gracious!” he gasped. 
“You clumsy, meddlesome girl. 
You have ruined my violin!” 


On reaching the High School the next morning 
Hilda waited for an opportunity to speak to 
Myrtle when she was alone. It did not occur 
until after morning lessons, when she found 
Myrtle hurriedly leaving the school. Myrtle, 
in fact, seemed anxious to avoid her. 

“Tsay, Myrtle; just a minute!” Hilda cried, 
running after her. 

Myrtle went on a few paces as if she had not 
heard, then she turned on Hilda with a white, 
hard face. 

‘What is it you want?” she asked. ‘‘ Some 
important friends are coming to lunch, and I 
have no wish to waste time talking to you.” 

“It’s about the professor’s violin,” Hilda 
began. “ You must know that you 

“ T know nothing about it,’’ Myrtle interrupted 
sharply. “The professor thinks you smashed 
it, and I suppose he’s right.” : 

“ But you know very well that he’s not right,’ 
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Hilda flashed back. ‘‘ The violin was damaged 
when you knocked the chair over.” 

“That is your version of it,” the tall girl 
sneered. ‘‘ All I know about it is that I saw you 
with it broken in your hands. You must have 
smashed it after I had left the room.” 

“ Oh, Myrtle, how can you say such a thing!” 
protested Hilda. “‘ You know it’s not true.” 

“You'd better speak to the professor about 
that,” Myrtle said impudently. “I can’t stay 
talking any longer, and please don’t attempt to 
follow me, because I don’t want to speak to you.” 

Hilda went home very troubled. She found her 
mother almost in tears. 

“Oh, whatever is the matter, mother dear ? ” 
she asked, putting a loving arm about the widow’s 
shoulders. “ You look ever so sad andi ill.” 

“It’s Mrs. Reed!’ her mother replied witha 
gulp. “ When I called at her house this morning, 
she told me that she did not want the black 
moracain dress made after all. She said that in 
future she was going to employ another dress- 
maker.”’ 

“ But why, mother dear, why?” Hilda asked 
in wonderment. 

Mrs. Carr impatiently shook her daughter’s 
arm from her shoulder. 

“You've no need to ask that question !”’ she 
replied. ‘“‘ You know very well what all the 
bother’s about. You drove my best customer 
away from me when you smashed Professor 
Moore’s violin last night.” 

Hilda reeled away with parted lips. That her 
mother, of all persons, should believe her guilty 
was the worst blow of all. 

“But mother, surely you don’t believe < 
she stammered. ‘“‘ You don’t think that I 
“T only know what Mrs. Reed has told me,” 
the widow interposed. “She was very upset 
when I called there this morning. She said you 
were the most ungrateful girl she had ever 
met. Naturally I wanted to know all about it, 
and then Myrtle’s mother told me the whole 

story.” 

pvirssiveed told you that I had smashed the 
professor’s violin ? ”’ Hilda asked incredulously. 

“Yes, and that you had impudently put the 
blame upon Myrtle’s shoulders,” the widow 
answered. “It .was that which annoyed her. 
She thought you were very ungrateful, that after 
paying two guineas for you to enter the examin- 
ation, and after you had smashed the professor’s 
violin in your carelessness, you should accuse 
Myrtle of doing the damage.” 

“ But, mother, I have done.no such thing ! ”’ 
Hilda protested, with white, trembling lips. 
“T could have told Professor Moore about 
Myrtle’s blunder, but as Mrs, Reed had been kind 


to us—I—I kept silent. I never dreamed that 
Myrtle would put the blame on me.’ 

Mrs. Carr looked fixedly at her daughter. As 
yet she did not properly comprehend. 

“Come, tell me all about it, lass,” she said in a 
softer tone. “‘ I have never yet found you out in 
being deceitful and telling untruths tome. Myrtle 
declares that you ruined the professor’s violin. 
You say that Myrtle was responsible. Which am 
I to believe, my daughter or a stranger ? ”’ 

“Oh, mother, don’t look at me like that!” 
Hilda cried, with sobs in her voice. “‘ Surely you 
will believe me if I tell you the truth!” 

She dropped on her knees before the widow, 
and with her words interrupted with sobs, de- 
scribed the story of the unfortunate accident. 
A glance at Hilda’s pale, pleading, tear-wet face 
convinced Mrs. Carr that the girl was telling her 
the truth. 

“There, there, dear, don’t cry any more,” 
she said gently. ‘‘ Of course I believe you. If 
I hadn’t been so worried I should never have 
doubted you. Myrtle is a deceitful girl to invent 
such a wicked story.” 

““T waited for her to come back to the pro- 
fessor’s room,”’ Hilda explained. “I thought she 
would tell the professor the truth, and make 
him realise that he had made a mistake in 
accusing me.” 

“ Of course, I understand now,” said her mother 
gently, passing a hand over her daughter’s 
brown hair. “After Mrs. Reed’s kindness you 
hesitated to get Myrtle into trouble.” 

“Tf you went to Professor Moore, mother, he 
would tell you that he believes me responsible for 
smashing his violin,’ Hilda exclaimed. -‘‘ He 
knows very well that I have not accused Myrtle. 
If Mrs. Reed were to ask the professor. she would 
find that out, too.” 

Mrs. Carr lifted Hilda to her feet and put a 
comforting arm about her shoulders. 

“ It’s not fair for you to have to bear the blame 
for another girl’s blunder,’ declared the widow. 
“This afternoon I’ll call at Mrs. Reed’s house, and 
explain the true situation to her. She ought to be 
told how wickedly Myrtle has deceived her.” 

“No, please don’t do that, mother dear! ”’ 
Hilda pleaded. ‘It would only create a scene, 
and Mrs. Reed is sure not to believe you. It 
would only upset you. She’s not likely to give 
you any needlework after this.” - 

“T’m not bothering so much about that as I 
am of having you Cleared of something you 
haven’t done,” her mother replied. “‘ Still, she 
has such great faith in Myrtle that it wouldn’t be 
easy to convince her. Perhaps it would be better 
to go along to the professor and tell the truth.” 

Hilda sadly shook her head. 
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“T don’t think I should, mother,” she said. 
“Let it be for a little while. Myrtle can’t really 
be very happy, as she knows very well it was her 
blunder. The truth is sure to come out one day.” 

And so Mrs. Carr reluctantly agreed. But she 
and Hilda had to suffer severely for their silence. 
The girls at the High School readily believed the 
story which circulated amongst them, especially 
when Hilda made no attempt to deny it. 

Together mother and daughter suffered in a 
severer way. In refusing to give Mrs. Carr any 
further work, Mrs. Reed had deprived Hilda 
and her mother of many little comforts that 
helped to sweeten life. Mrs. Carr found it im- 
possible to get new needlework just then. If they 
couldn’t afford eggs and jam and an occasional 
rasher of bacon, they had to go without them 
until better times came along. 

Had Myrtle seen the hardship and anxiety her 
blunder and her falsehood had caused, even she, 


vain and deceitful girl though she was, roe 
have been sorry for her. 


CHAP TE Re LU: 
THE EXAMINATION FOR THE HOLMDALE MEDAL 
: Gee for the present, dear,” cried Mrs. 
Carr. “As soon as I’ve done my shop- 
ping I’ll hurry along to the Town Hall. 
I’m sure to be there by the time the examination 
begins for the Holmdale Prize.” 

The day of the Holmdale Musical Festival had 
arrived at last. From early in the afternoon until 
the late evening competitions and examinations 
for singers and musicians of every kind were to 
take place at the Town Hall. 

The violin examination in which Hilda, Myrtle, 
and their school friends were taking part was 
only amongst thirty other such examinations. 

“Promise me you will be there, mother dear,” 
Hilda said a little anxiously as she kissed her 


Hilda saw a gir) crouched up against the wall in an attitude of fear, while a big sharp-toothed mongrel dog barked 


at her. 


The girl was Myrtle Reed ! 
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mother. ‘I should like to know that I have 
at least one friend in the hall.” 

“You have nothing to fear, my lass,” her 
mother replied tenderly. “Do your best. 
Even if Myrtle wins the prize she won’t be com- 
pletely happy, ?m sure. One of these times her 
mother is certain to learn the truth.”’ 

Hilda took up her little violin case, and left the 
house. She had been practising very hard. As far 
as she could judge she played the two pieces set 
for the examination as correctly as was humanly 
possible, but naturally she was anxious. 

Her way to the Town Hall led her past the 
imposing house where Myrtle lived with her 
parents. It was late afternoon and dusk was 
falling, though the street lamps had not yet been 
lighted. Mrs. Reed’s motor-car stood at the kerb 
outside the house. Evidently Myrtle was going 
to drive to the Town Hall with her mother. 

With her thoughts fixed on the examination, 
Hilda hurried along to the corner of the square 
where several motor garages were situated. It 
was rather dark and lonely just here, and she 
stepped forward at a brisker pace. She was nearly 
in the open thoroughfare again when, from be- 
hind her, there broke out a sudden loud, fierce 
barking and the scream of a girl in terror. 

Hilda knew what had happened at once. A 
dog had broken loose from one of the garages. 
It had attacked a girl passer-by, whose cry of 
alarm she had heard. 

Hilda hesitated and her cheeks turned pale. The 
strain of studying for the examination had made 
her nerves a little taut. She did not under- 
stand dogs, and this animal, by its noisy raucous 
barking, seemed particularly menacing. 

“Poor thing. I can’t let her be frightened,” 
she decided. “I must go and help her.” 

She turned and ran back in the direction of the 
sounds. ‘Through the misty gloom she could see 
the figure of a girl crouched up against the wall 
in an attitude of fear. Before her stood a big 
shaggy-coated mongrel dog, its head uplifted, 
its sharp teeth showing as it barked, as if deter- 
mined not to let her pass. 

“Don’t be afraid,’ Hilda cried, hurrying up. 
“ lve got a violin case here. Ill hit the beast 
with it if he dares to attack us.” 

With a boldness that might have been danger- 
ous, she took the violin case in both hands and 
ran at the mongrel as if she would strike a blow at 
it. Fortunately for Hilda, her plucky attitude 
scared the animal. It ran off a few yards, turned, 
and then commenced barking again. 

“Such fierce dogs oughtn’t to be allowed off 
their chains,’’ Hilda went on, keeping her eyes on 
the dog. ‘“‘Come with me. It won’t take us 
long to get away.” 


It was not till that moment, when the fright- 
ened, white-faced girl moved away from the wall, 
that Hilda recognised her tall figure as that of 
Myrtle Reed. 

“Oh,” she said. ‘‘I—I didn’t know it was 
you.” 

A chauffeur appeared in the doorway of 
one of the garages and whistled to the dog, 
which ceased barking and disappeared in the 
gloom. 

The girls walked in silence together for a few 
yards. 

“Tf you had known it was me,” Myrtle said, a 
little shakily, though there was the old sneer in 
her voice, “I suppose you wouldn’t have run 
back to help me.” 

She had been terrified. Really she was grate- 
ful to Hilda, but her haughty pride would not 
allow her to say so. 

“Oh, don’t say that,” cried Hilda, giving her 
a quick, pleading glance. “ You and your 
mother have been so kind to us. Please don’t 
think I bear you any ill will.” 

They reached the adjoining road, where lights 
were now appearing in the shop windows. 

“T’m going to hurry on,” said Myrtle coldly. 
‘““T want to buy some chocolates before I go into 
the Town Hall.” 

Hilda sighed as Myrtle ran on and turned 
into the doorway of a confectioner’s. Myrtle, 
apparently, did not want to be friends. She was 
as hard and as unrepentant as ever. 

Reaching the Town Hall, Hilda left her outdoor 
clothes in the cloak-room. In the assembly 
room at the back of the concert hall she found 
Professor Moore and several of her fellow pupils. 
Their unfriendly glances were unmistakeable. No 
one came forward to speak to her, and a pale, 
lonely figure she sank down on a chair and rested 
her violin case on her knees. 

Presently Myrtle hurried into the assembly 
room with a noisy excited laugh. 

“ Hallo, Professor,” she cried. ‘‘ Hallo, every- 
body! Who'll have a chocolate? They’re just 
ripping. I say, I’m ever so excited!” 

Myrtle had a half-pound box of chocolates in 
her hand, which she held out to her fellow-com- 
petitors. The professor smiled at her and the 
girls clustered about her, the silence of the room 
being broken by their noisy chatter. Everyone 
seemed to have forgotten Hilda. Myrtle never 
once looked in her direction. 

From the adjoining concert hall after a few 
minutes there broke out a round of applause. 
A gentleman hurried out and spoke to Professor 
Moore. 

“ You had better get ready, girls,” exclaimed 
the music master, interrupting their chatter. 
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«‘The examination tor the Holmdale Silver Medal 


is to be taken next. Your name, Myrtle, is first 
on the list.”’ 

“Hooray!” laughed Myrtle nervously. “ We'll 
soon be out of our trouble now, girls. I just 
wanted to be first, to get it over.” 

“Tt sounds rather like an omen! ” exclaimed 
her friend, Dorothy Dawson. “‘ You'll be the 
first to impress the examiners, anyway.” 

“Come along, Myrtle,’ said Professor Moore, 
a genial smile on his fine face. “ If you'll follow 
me I’ll introduce you to the examiners.” 


Hilda could hear whispering all over the hall. It 
added to her nervousness until, looking across the rows 
of faces, she caught sight of her mother smiling at her. 


As soon as Myrtle and the professor left the 
room the chattering broke out again. 

“If Myrtle doesn’t win the prize she’ll be 
dreadfully disappointed, and so will her mother,” 
cried one of the girls. ‘‘ Myrtle’s set her mind 
on getting the medal.”’ 

“Rather !”’ exclaimed another girl. “ Mrs. 
Reed has already ordered a lovely ice cake and 
is having some cards printed for a party to be 
held in Myrtle’s honour. We know there’s not a 
girl amongst us who can play so well as she can.” 

“Oh, of course!” agreed Dorothy Dawson. 
“JT don’t expect to win. I’m only going in for 
the fun of the thing. Myrtle should be on the 
platform by now. Let’s come and hear her: 
play.” 

In an excited group the girls moved to the 
doorway and went along the corridor. By 
peeping through the curtains at the back of the 
stage they could look on to the platform and 
see the audience in the rows of seats on the 
ground floor and in the balcony. 

Hilda followed them out, and presently found 
herself beside Dorothy Dawson. Myrtle’s friend 
had many of her characteristics. She looked at 
Hilda with a disdainful sneer. 

“ Don’t you think it’s rather cheek your going 
in for the exam after the way you smashed the 
professor’s violin?” she said, in a low voice. 
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“Everybody knows that Mrs. Reed paid your 
entrance fee. Surely it would only have been 
decent to have kept away to-day.” 

Hilda went white to the lips. 

“T’m sorry you think that,” she replied. “ If 
you knew everything you wouldn’t be so unkind.” 

“What do you mean ?”’ demanded Dorothy ; 
but at this moment there came an order for 
silence. 

Myrtle, looking very pretty in a befrilled 
frock of blue crépe-de-Chine, her fair face a little 
flushed, had appeared on the platform with a 
lady pianist. Just at the side near a grand piano 
were the three grave-faced professors who were 
the judges of the examination. 

“Miss Myrtle Reed is the first competitor in 
the violin examination for the Holmdale Silver 
Medal,” announced Professor Moore, leading 
his pupil to the front of the platform. 

There was a good deal of applause as the 
professor retired and the pianist played the 
opening bars of the first of the two pieces which 
had been chosen for the examination. Peeping 
over the heads of the other girls Hilda saw 
Mr. and Mrs. Reed smiling at their daughter 
from the front row of seats. She wondered if 
her own mother was in the hall, but she could 
see nothing of her. 

Myrtle began to play. The first piece was a 
slow movement which required delicate tone 
and execution. A great hush fell upon the hall. 
Myrtle’s violin was a splendidly toned instru- 
ment, and she played it well. There was no 
denying that. Hilda listened with rapt attention. 
She thought that Myrtle had improved im- 
mensely since she last heard her play. When 
the piece came to an end there was round after 
round of applause. 

In the second piece, a quick, vigorous, dashing 
number, Myrtle was heard to even greater 
advantage. Hilda clapped her hands in generous 
appreciation when the piece came to an end, and 
Myrtle, fiushed and smiling, bowed to the 
examiners and the audience and ran lightly 
from the stage. 

“Splendid! ’’ Hilda heard Professor Moore 
exclaim. ‘‘ Well done, Myrtle! I scarcely 
detected a wrong note.” 

It was high praise, and Myrtle’s fellow-com- 
petitors nodded their heads at each other 
significantly. 

“My dear,” Dorothy whispered to a girl 
beside her, “ Myrtle’s often told us we haven’t 
a ghost of a chance. After hearing her play just 
now I don’t think we have.” 

One after the other seven girls mounted the 
platform and played the two pieces. It became 
a weary procession. None of the girls showed 


herself the possessor of Myrtle s tone and execu- 


tion. The audience, becoming tired of the 
repetition of the music, began to shift uneasily 
in their seats. 

“Last competitor, Miss Hilda Carr,’ an- 
nounced Professor Moore, leading Hilda to the 
centre of the platform. 

Hilda was strangely nervous. She felt conscious 
of the bored interest of the audience as she looked 
round the hall in search of her mother. From 
one of the back seats, however, she saw a pro- 
gramme being waved in the air. Next moment 
she was looking into her mother’s smiling, 
encouraging face. 

The pianist struck the first notes of the slow 
movement. Hilda tucked the violin under her 
chin, and with a slightly trembling hand drew 
the bow lightly across the strings. It was a poor 
instrument, one her mother had bought cheaply 
at a secondhand shop. Its tone was not to be 
compared with that of Myrtle Reed’s expensive 
violia. 

No. ne seemed to be paying attention to Hilda 
for the first minute or two. She could hear 
whisperings going on in all parts of the hall. It 
added to her nervousness, and then, looking 
across the rows of faces, she caught sight once 
more of her mother smiling at her. 

That encouragement made all the difference to 
the girl. Hilda forgot everything except the 
music she was playing. The faces before her 
appeared to dissolve into a mist and vanish. 
Hilda was putting her whole heart and soul into 
the execution of the little piece. 

She did not realise the whispering had stopped, 
that the audience had their eyes fixed upon her 
with a suddenly awakened interest, that the grave- 
faced examiners were blinking at one another. 
She was conscious, however, of a profound silenceas 
she played the last notes, then the silence was bro- 
ken by applause so deafening that it startled her. 

Hilda smiled at the audience. Her brown eyes 
sparkled. A little more colour crept into her 
round cheeks. 

She and the pianist had to wait a few moments 
before the applause died down and they could 
begin the allegro movement. It was a dashing, 
spirited little piece. Hilda’s white fingers seemed 
to move like flashes of light up and down the 
keyboard. Out of her cheap, poor-toned instru- 
ment she charmed magic music. The listener 
could hear the tripping,. dancing feet of fairies, so 
light, so dainty was the delicacy and swiftness of 
her touch. 

Hilda was not conscious of how well she was 
playing. She might have been entertaining her 
mother and practising in the little, shabby living- 
room as she had done so many weeks beforehand. 
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Perhaps that was why she played so beautifully. 
The piece came to an end all too quickly. 
Amidst thunderous applause she smiled and bowed 
all round her and retired from the platform. 

Professor Moore smiled and helped her down 
the steps, but what he said Hilda was too excited 
to hear. She went into the assembly room and 
put her violin back in its case. She noticed Mrs. 
Reed in a corner by the doorway talking quietly 
with Myrtle, but neither of them paid her any 
attention. 

From the concert hall there was a burst of 
applause, Professor Moore hurried into the room. 

“Miss Carr—Hilda,” the music master cried. 
“You are wanted on the platform. The judges 
have made their award. You are the winner of 
the Holmdale Silver Medal.” 

Her cheeks glowing with happiness and excite- 
ment, Hilda hurried out to the platform with the 
professor. She did not hear Myrtle utter a cry 
of jealousy and disappointment or see her throw 
herself into her mother’s arms. 

It was all over in a few exciting moments. 
The senior judge presented Hilda with a beautiful 
silver medal in a velvet-lined case. She shook 
hands with the three professors; smiled and bowed 
to the audience, who gave her a tremendous 
ovation, and then she hurried down the steps and 
found herself clasped in the arms of her mother, 
who had hastened to the back of the hall on hear- 
ing the good news. 

““T’m proud of you, my lass,” Mrs. Carr whis- 
pered to her. 

Professor Moore came across to them. 

‘““T heartily congratulate you, Miss Carr,” 
he exclaimed, smiling. ‘‘ I could not have played 
the little pieces better myself, not even on my 
beautiful Cremona. Ah, by the way, I should tell 
you that my beloved instrument was not so 
badly damaged after all. It has been repaired 
and the tone is as beautiful as ever. After your 
brilliant performance to-day, little friend, I freely 
forgive you. You will, of course, be given a 
position as violinist in the ladies’ orchestra.” 

They all turned at this moment. Sounds of 
violent sobbing had broken out quite near them. 


{n her jealous anger and disappointment Myrtle 
had lost control of herself. 

‘I’ve made too sure of winning the prize,” 
Myrtle sobbed. “ Everybody said I was bound 
to get it. Oh, it’s a wicked shame, but it serves 
me right. I—TI didn’t deserve to win. You may 
as well know the truth, mother. It wasn’t Hilda, 
it was I who smashed the professor’s violin.” 

“Nonsense !’’ Mrs. Reed said. 

“ But it’s true,” her daughter cried, brokenly. 
“T can’t keep it in any longer. It was worrying 
me even when I was playing my pieces. Hilda 
has known all along that I was responsible for the 
damage, but she wouldn’t say anything because 
you've been kind to her and her mother.” 

The whole unfortunate story was out at last. 
The professor could not help hearing all that was 
said. He was beckoning Hilda and her mother to 
follow him with the idea of making them an 
apology, when Mrs. Reed, white-faced and 
trembling-lipped, turned towards them. 

“Tam very sorry,” she exclaimed. ‘‘ Myrtle’s 
conduct has deeply hurt and upset me. I would 
never have believed she could have been so 
wicked. Can you forgive her? ” 

Professor Moore made light of the damage which 
had been done to his violin; and was glad to hurry 
away from the emotional scene. Hilda and her 
mother declared that the matter was over as far 
as they were concerned. 

“You have been kind and generous to Myrtle 
and me, and I have treated you badly,” Mrs. Reed 
told them. ‘“ Now that you have so generously 
forgiven Myrtle I must try and atone for the 
injuries she has done you.” 

Mrs. Reed kept to her word. Hilda’s mother 
was soon kept very busy making dresses for Mrs. 
Reed and her friends. Happier times had come 
for mother and daughter, for the money Hilda 
earned in the ladies’ orchestra enabled them to 
buy comforts and little luxuries which had been 
forbidden to them in the past. 

Myrtle had received her lesson and profited by 
it. Her overbearing haughtiness had sustained a 
severe shock. A friendship soon ripened between 
her and Hilda which lasted for a very long time. 


A MUSICAL 


Here’s something new for you, girls 
—a pleasant i eee way of enter- 
taining your friends! Unless you 
have already tried it, you cannot 
know how thoroughly delightful an 
evening spent with music can be. 


EVENING 


But, like other parties, Musical 
Evenings require capable organisa- 
tion. This article lets you into the 
secrets of organisation and tells you 
how to make your musical party a 
huge success from beginning to end. 


AVE you ever held a Musical Evening ? 
If you have not, it is really not such a 
“fearful ” thing to organise as you might 
imagine. With the assistance of a few chums, you 
can hold your first one on a very small scale, and 
you will soon sce whether it is likely to be a 
success. ; 

A Musical Evening is, in reality, just a party 
where music takes the place of the ordinary 
games, 
© Naturally, you first of all want to look for some 
“talent,” just as you make a point of inviting 
to a party those people who have the happy 
knack of making parties “ go.” 

A Musical Evening will, naturally enough, be a 
“frost” if you have to keep calling upon the 
same one or two girls to contribute to it, or if 
you find yourself in such straits that you repeat- 
edly urge unwilling visitors to “ help you out.” 


PLAN IT OUT FIRST 

At a Musical Evening it should not be necessary 
to have to “ keep on” at people. Encouraging is 
all very well, but with a sensitive person it is 
very embarrassing. 

A much better plan is, right at the start, to 
create the jolly atmosphere you want. I can’t 
imagine anything better for this than a good, 
rousing chorus-song—one of the old favourites 
like “ The Vicar of Bray,” or one of the variations 
of “ John Brown’s Body.” Get a good, swinging 
song like this, and everyone feels that they must 
sing. When once they have done so, they will 
not be so nervous of airing their voices, and 
you will find no lack of volunteers when you cali 
upon your guests to give their turn. 

A really jolly girl who can sing a funny song 
is a wonderful help. Even if she does not possess 
what is called a “good voice,’ that doesn’t 
matter—in fact, it often helps. If all your best 
performers get up first, others will naturally 
be rather diffident about singing. 

To make the evening a real success, everyone 
must take some part. When they have done so— 


well, they feel that they have really done some- 

thing—“ paid their footing,”’ as it were. 
Therefore, encourage everyone to do something, 

and suggest something that they can do well. 
Quite a good idea is to have a game of 


‘“‘Tmitations.”” You let it be understood, in quite 
a natural way, that you would like everyone 
present to give some imitation. How they do it 
does not matter. It may be an imitation of a 
barrel-organ on the piano ; a descending lift on a 
violin ; how someone sings at school. As long as 
it is something connected with music, that is 
all you want. 


You will be simply surprised to see how many 
girls will blossom out at anything like this. Most 
of us have some little pet imitation that we can 
give; and it makes such a short “turn” that 
no one minds trying. 


THE “ SWING ” 

But there must be a “ swing” to the evening. 
There must not be long pauses and much coaxing. 
Do your coaxing as unobtrusively as possible, 
and if things look like falling flat, have something 
ready to save the situation. That is why it isa 
good idea always to have some “ certain perform- 
ers ’’ up your sleeve, so that you can call upon 
them when necessary. Another chorus-song is 
also a good idea to have in mind. 


And don’t forget that a few games can be 
introduced in a Musical Evening to provide a 
little novelty. “ Musical Chairs,’ of course, will 
suggest itself at once. Then there is a trick of 
“ thought-reading ’’ which can be performed by 
a girl playing on the piano in a certain way. 
Games, such as guessing what certain scraps of 
melodies are, are also useful. 


Every girl who comes to a Musical Evening 
should have a taste for music, but that is a!l that 
is necessary. The rest depends upon jolly organ- 
isation and a determination to make the evening 

‘go.’ If you see to this, you will find it a very 
jolly function indeed. 
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By Eileen McKeay 
CHAPTIAG FE. was sent on in advance—-except this.” She 
THE TWO NEW GIRLS. pulled the bag towards her and threw it open, 
cs H, that was touch and go, wasn’t it?” taking from it a box of chocolates. 
The laughing-eyed, brown-haired girl, “ Have a choc.? ” she went on, holding out the 
who had just literally flung herself into the 


box to the only other occupa 
already-moving first-class carriage, threw her bag a gitl of about her own age, whose eyes, deep-set 
on the seat and dropped down on to the cushions. in her forehead, were fixed upon the newcomer. 
“Poof!” she went on. “I didn’t think 


“ y——thank you,” said the other girl, speaking 
I could run so hard. Good job my luggage for the first time. 


nt of the carriage, 
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The first girl hardly seemed to have noticed 
the fact that the other was eyeing her curiously, 
as if mentally ‘“‘ weighing her up.”’ 

‘‘T knew I’d be late,” she went on. ‘ But I 
just had to rush round to the stables and say good- 
bye to Bob. He’s my horse, you know, and,a 
jolly good one, too. How I'll get on without 
him, I don’t know. It’s my own fault, I suppose. 
If I hadn’t been such a handful, I don’t suppose 
the pater would have sent me packing to Daunton. 
By the way,” she looked at the other girl curiously 
and noted that she, too, was dressed in schoolgirl 
attire. “I suppose you aren’t going to Daunton, 
too?” ; 

The other girl shifted uneasily before she an- 
swered. 

6 We= 58," 
there.” 

“Good!” said the first girl. “‘ Let me intro- 
duce myself. I’m Madge Wilbur. I’ve never 
been to school before. Uve always had gover- 
nesses, but—oh, what a crowd they were. They 
couldn’t stand me, and I couldn’t stand them, 
and so here I am being packed off to Daunton to 
be taught how to behave like a nice child. 
O-oh !” 

She made a little grimace and laughed merrily. 

“What's your name?” she asked, frankly. 
“And are you an old hand at Daunton ? ” 

The other girl answered in the same hesitating 
voice as she had used before. 

“Grace Watts is my name,” she said. 
a new girl, too.” 

“Good! Then let’s shake hands,” said 
Madge, thrusting out a hand. “‘ Two new girls. 
Right, we ought to get on well together. Do you 
know anything about this school ? ” 

“Tve heard that it’s—it’s a rather snobbish 
sort of place,” the other answered, timidly. 

“ Snobbish ? ” 

Madge came as near as ever she did to snorting. 
She had a horror of snobbery. All her life she 
had been the somewhat spoilt daughter of Sir 
James Wilbur, a baronet with a great love of the 
country—and Madge had inherited that love of 
the outdoor life. 

But, despite the fact that she was of such good 
birth, there was nothing of the snob about 
Madge. Most of her time had been spent in the 
nearest village to her father’s mansion, and the 
village folks loved her and looked upon her as 
one of themselves. < 

“Yes. That’s what I’ve been told,” was the 
other girl’s answer. “I know—at least, I know 
some of the girls there, and I know they’re 
snobs. There’s Vera Barclay, for instance. 
She’s captain of the Fourth Form, and I’m told 
she’s a horrid snob. Asa matter of fact, I don’t 


she said at last. “I’m going 
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want to go to Daunton, only father—well, he 
insisted upon it, and I’ve got to do as he says.” 

“Um!” replied Madge. ‘“‘ That’s a way 
fathers have. I thought I could do anything 
with mine until he put his foot down and packed 
me off like this.” : 

“But you'll be all right,” said Grace. “ You're 
—well, you look rich, and so on, so they'll pro- 
bably take to you. But I am different.” 

“ How are you different ? ’’ demanded Madge. 

“Well, you see, fatherewasn’t always rich, and 
I’m afraid that the girls will be down on me,” 
answered the other. 

“Willthey! Don’t let that worry you. 
here, I'll be your friend.” 

Madge leaned forward. It was just like her 
to promise to be a friend to this girl, whom she 
had only known for a few minutes. That was 
Madge all over. She was as honest as the day, 
and could not imagine anyone else being other- 
wise. One could not be in Madge’s company for 
long without realising that. Madge liked to 
talk, and that, combined with a certain head- 
strongness and liability to chafe at restraint, 
was her principal fault. Otherwise, she was just 
what she appeared to be—a straightforward 
English girl with a great love for outdoor life. 

“T’d be glad to have a friend,’”’ said Grace. 
“T’d like someone to help me.” 

“Help you? How?” 

“Well, if the other girls should look down on 
me because my father’s only recently come into 
his money,” Grace explained. 

“Tf there are any girls like that at Daunton,” 
said Madge, “there’s going to be trouble. I 
don’t want to boast, but my father is pretty well 
off, and he’s the sixth baronet and a big landowner 
at Westingdene, you know. It doesn’t matter 
a rap to me if my friends have no money, and I 
can’t stand girls who are snobbish in any way. 
So you can rely on me backing you up if any of 
the other girls start that sort of thing.” 

But Grace Watts did not seem to be satisfied. 

“It’s all very well for you,” she grumbled. 
“They'll be as nice as anything to you—but 
they'll cut me. I know it.” 

“ How do you know ? ” 

“Well, Vera Barclay comes from the same 
town as I do. She’s a snob, and she is sure to 
turn me down. You see, my father made his 
money recently, and everyone in my town knows 
of him. The older families look upon us as— 
well, as—what’s the word—er—parvenues.”’ 

“Do they?” cried Madge. ‘‘ And this Vera 
Barclay—does she know you ? ” eae 

“No. She’s never seen me. She’s heard of 
my father, of course. And I know her father is 
rather inclined to look down on mine. He would 
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‘not attend a public dinner in the town because my 
father was to be the guest of the evening. Do you 
know, I—I’m almost frightened to let Vera 
Barclay know who I am.” 

“Pooh! If she’s that sort of girl, you can 
just avoid her,’ answered Madge. ‘I’m sure 
Iwill, And [ll help you.” 

The other girl leaned forward eagerly. 

“You mean that ? ”’ she asked eagerly. 
really mean you'll help me ? ” 

“ Of course. When I say a thing I mean it.” 

Grace Watts was silent for a time. 

“T wonder if you’d—but no,” she checked 
herself. “‘ It would be too much to ask.” 

“What ?” asked Madge. “‘ Tell me what you 
were going to say.” 

“No, I—-I can’t ask you to do what I was 
going to ask you,” replied Grace. “ But I hope 
you'll help me.” 

“Td help anyone to take a rise out of snobs,”’ 
declared Madge. ‘‘ From what you’ve told me, 
Vera Barclay is a snob of the snobs, and if she’s 
captain of the Form it follows that they must be 
snobs, too. Oh, how I’d love to jape them all. 
I really would—just to take them down a peg or 
two.” 

The train was slowing down a little now, pre- 
paratory to running into a station, and Madge 
shot a glance out of the window. 

“This must be Throgford,” she announced. 
“We've got to change here, and there’s half an 
hour to wait for the local to Daunton. Just time 
to run out and get a box of chocs. Will you 
come ? ”’ 

“No, thank you,” answered Grace. “ I’d like 
a cup of tea. I'll stay on the station.” 

“Right,” said Madge. ‘“‘ Then I’ll see you 
when I come back.” 

The train had come to a stop now, and, picking 
up her bag, she opened the door and stepped out 
on the platform. Then, with a cheery “ Bye- 
bye,” she rushed off and out of the station to the 
main street of Throgford to replenish her supply 
of chocolates. 

Left to herself, Grace Watts stood and gazed 
after the departing figure of Madge. 

“Oh, if I could only get her to—to——’”’ she 
began, and then broke off abruptly. “It’s no 
use,” she said to herself. ‘I’ve got to go to 
Daunton, and Vera Barclay will know me at once. 
I expect her father has told her I am coming. 
But I daren’t—oh, I daren’t meet her. If only I 
were Madge Wilbur instead of Grace Watts. If 
only that!” 4 

She was out on the platform now. A porter 
came up to her and took her luggage. 

“ Daunton, miss?” he queried. ‘ That'll be 
the other platform. I’ll show you the way.” 
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He moved off, and Grace followed him. It was 
not far to the other platform, and she had time 
when she arrived there to enter the refreshment- 
room and order some tea. 

But the tea remained untasted, for Grace was 
thinking deeply. Her brows were furrowed, and 
her little eyes gleamed, while she dug her finger- 
nails into the palms of her clenched hands. 

“Why did father send me here? ” she asked 
herself again and again. “ Oh, I am sure he just 
did it to—to spite Vera Barclay’s father. And 
I’m sure Vera will make my life a misery. If 
only I were someone else.” ; 

She paid for the tea and left the refreshment 
room. On the platform, waiting for the local train, 
she saw several girls in the school hats of Daunton 
Girls’ College, and her heart failed her. She felt 
like rushing back into the refreshment-room to 
avoid them, but before she could do so, one of 
the girls had seen her and crossed towards her. — 

The newcomer was about the same age as Grace. 
She was a trifle taller, and her manner was just a 
little haughty. 

“Are you a new girl for Daunton?” she 
inquired. ‘‘ You look as though you would be 
coming into the Fourth. I’m Vera Barclay, the 
captain of the Fourth.” 

Vera Barclay! The very girl Grace Watts had 
not wished to meet. And here she was intro- 
ducing herself. Grace tried to answer but could 
not. 

“T suppose,” went on Vera, in slow tones, “ you 
are not, by any chance, Grace Watts ? ”’ 

“ [—I———” Try as she could, the words would 
not come. Grace had gone white now. How could 
she tell this girl—the daughter of her father’s 
enemy-—who she was ? 

What possessed her to reply as she did she did 
not know. But, almost before she could realise 
what she was saying, the words had tumbled out 
of her mouth. 


“No, no!” she cried. “I’m—I’m Madge 
Wilbur, the daughter of Sir James Wilbur, of 
Westingdene ! ” 


Even as the words came out of her lips, she 
saw another girl advancing towards the little 
group. And that girl was none other than the 
real Madge Wilbur, returning after purchasing 
her chocolates ! 

CHAPTER IL 
A PLOT—AND A COUNTERPLOT. 

ERA Barcray did not appear to notice 
Grace’s embarrassment. She held out her 
hand. 

“Pleased to meet you, Madge,” 
“T hope we'll get on well together.” 

As though in a dream, Grace took the proffered 
hand and shook it. She had just dropped the 


she said. 


hand when Madge Wilbur strolled up. Vera 
Barclay turned to the newcomer. 
“A new girl, eh?” she asked. “I take it 


that you are Grace Watts.” 

“7?” gasped Madge. “No, I 

Desperately Grace broke in upon nn conver- 
sation. 

‘““T_I’ve just told her that I was Madge 
Wilbur,” she announced hurriedly ; and Madge 
stared at her in amazement. 

“And as there are only two newcomers to our 
Form this term, you must be Grace Watts,” said 
Vera. 

Madge looked puzzled, but it was only for a 
moment. Then she threw back her head and 
laughed. She thought she could see the reason 
for Grace’s statement. So there was to be a jape, 
after all. And a jolly good jape, too. Grace was 
going to jape the snobs—lead them to believe 
that she was a baronet’s daughter, and that the 
real baronet’s daughter was the daughter of a 
newly-rich merchant of some description. 

Well, if the girls of Daunton were as snobbish 
as Grace had said, and Vera certainly looked a 
trifle snobbish—-she, Madge, was quite willing to 
keep up the deception. What a shock Vera would 
have when she discovered how she had been 
misled ! 

The way Vera had said the name “ Grace 
Watts” certainly lent colour to Grace’s story. 
It seemed that she had said it with a curl of the lip, 
and in a slightly sneering tone. Very well, Vera 
should be taught a lesson, and Madge determined 
to teach it to her. 

““ Well, you seem to be sure that I am Grace 
Watts,” she said. ‘‘ Do you know me ? ” 

“T know of you,” came the cutting response. 
“Tam Vera Barclay. Perhaps you have heard of 
Teves 

Vera’s tone annoyed Madge. There was some- 
thing in it that was intended to be crushing. But 
Madge Wilbur could never be crushed. Many 
people had found that out before, and she deter- 
mined that Vera Barclay should find it out now. 

“T believe I have,’’ she answered _airily. 
“ You're captain of this Form, aren’t you ? ” 

“Tam,” answered Vera. ‘“ And I think it’s like 
your cheek, and your father’s cheek, for you to 
comeshere.” 

Madge hardly knew whether to flare up at that 
or to remain deadly calm. So Vera Barclay was a 
snob! Grace had been right. Because Grace’s 
father was only newly rich, Vera considered that 
she was beneath the notice of a girl belonging to 
an older family. What a shock Vera had in eel 
for her ! 

“So nice to know exactly what you think of 
me,” she answered calmly, and Vera flushed. 
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a Oh, I can’t waste time talking to a girl like 
you,” she muttered. | And she turned about and 
walked away. 

Madge stood for a while looking after her, a 
smile on her lips. Then, as the local train puffed 
into the station, she turned to Grace. 

‘‘Let’s get a carriage to ourselves,” she said, 
and Grace, without answering, followed her. 

Madge purposely led the way into a third class 
carriage to avoid Vera Barclay and her friends. 
There were few travellers to Daunton, and she 
and Grace had the carriage to themselves. 

When they were inside Grace turned to her 
with a white face. Her hands were trembling 
slightly, but Madge did not see that. 

“You see, I was right,’ she said. “ She 
wouldn’t be friendly with me if she knew I was 
Grace Watts. But she was friendly enough when 
she thought I was a baronet’s daughter. She’s 
asnob. J told you so.” 

“Yes, she’s a snob,” said Madge. “ But I’m 
glad you introduced yourself-as me. It let me 
see what kind of a girl is captain of the Form. 
Of course, when we get to the school she’ll find 
out her mistake.”’ 

Grace was trembling even more now. She 
leaned over towards Madge. 

“Must she find out ? ” she asked tremulously. 

“Must she?” asked Madge. ‘“ Why, she’s 
bound to!” 

“Ts it absolutely necessary ?”’ gasped Grace. 
“You see what sort of life I'll have to put up 
with if she does. Can’t you—can’t you ae 

Light was dawning upon Madge. 

“Can’t I pretend to be you all the time ? ” 
she cried, her eyes lighting up. ‘‘ Why—oh, I 
say, what a jape! We could jape the whole 
school !” 

There was something in the scheme that ap- 
pealed to the madcap nature of Madge Wilbur, 
and slowly she nodded. 

“But listen,” she said. ‘‘ We’ll have to be 
careful. You must tell me all about yourself 
and we'll have to arrange to exchange our letters 
and so on. Oh, it’]l be a jolly fine jape! ” 

The smile had spread all over her face now. 
To jape the whole school! That was something 
worth while. Never for a moment did it dawn 
on Madge that this other girl might have some 
ulterior motive in suggesting the exchange of iden- 
tities. Such a thought would never come to her. 

Nor did she give a “moment's hesitation to what 
would happen when the whole business came out. 
She was chuckling inwardly at the thought of 
leading snobs to think she was just a—well, a 
sort of profiteer’s daughter ! 

She did not notice, either, the tense look on the 
pale face of the girl who was urging her on. To 
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Madge it was just ajape. To Grace Watts it was 
something more. But Madge, open and above 
| board in all her dealings, could never have be- 
lieved that any other girl was not the same. 

She turned to Grace. 

“Tl doit!’ she cried. “Shake hands on it |” 

There in the railway carriage they shook hands 
~——the happy, laughing Madge Wilbur, daughter 
of one of the oldest families in England, and 
Grace Watts, who, had only Madge known it, 
was the daughter of one of the shrewdest and 
most unscrupulous financiers in the North, a man 
who had made his money by methods which for 
ever put him beyond the pale of mixing with men 
like Vera Barclay’s father—the father of the gir] 
Madge believed to be a snob ! 


CHAPTER II. 
THE GIRL THEY COULDN'T UNDERSTAND. 
if | CAN’T make it out at all!” 
Vera Barclay threw her hockey stick down 
in the corner of the study which she shared 
with Adeline Bruce and Gertrude Morris, two 
other Fourth Formers of Daunton Girls’ College. 

“Can’t make out what, dear ? ” asked Adeline, 
looking up from the armchair in which she had 
been sitting reading. Adeline did not play 
hockey. She was much too lazy for that. 

““Can’t make that new girl out—Grace Watts.” 

“Oh, the daughter of the profiteer person who 
nearly ruined your father,” said Gertrude. 
*“* What has she been up to ? ” 

‘““ She’s played a jolly fine game of hockey and 
put us all to shame,” answered Vera. ‘ And 
yet I thought she’d be a slacker, like the other 
new girl, Madge Wilbur. They’ve upset all my 
calculations. I don’t want to be friendly with 
Grace——”’ 

‘““ And she doesn’t seem to want to be over 
friendly with us, does she ? ” asked Adeline. 

‘“ She doesn’t,” fumed Vera. ‘“‘ She treats me 
—oh, as if I were a little girl. She’s always so 
very, very polite, and yet I have the idea that 
she’s laughing up her sleeve at us all the time. 
I should have thought that, knowing how her 
father practically swindled mine, she’d have 
been ashamed to look me in the face. But she 
isn’t. And I’ve got to be fairly friendly with 
her—for the Form’s sake.”’ 

‘‘ Did she play a good game? ” asked Adeline. 

“A good game?” repeated Vera. “She 
scored all the three goals of the match! She 
saved the game, and the Bestonbury team have 
gone off after the only defeat they have ever 
had in a game with us. I can’t understand it.” 

‘“So you said before, dear,” put in Adeline. 
‘Did you invite the team to tea in the study 
to-day?” 
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Of course. It’s customary, isn’t it ? ” 

‘“ I don’t suppose the Watts person will come. 
will she ? ”’ asked Gertrude. 

“I hope not,” said Vera. ‘Of course, I 
couldn’t very well leave her out, as it was a team 
invitation, but surely she won’t have the un- 
paralleled cheek to show up here. She knows I 
don’t like her. At least 

“At least what ? ”’ asked Adeline. 

“At least I don’t want to like her,” said Vera. 
“Yet there’s something about her——” 

“Don’t worry,” said Gertrude. ‘She won’t 
come.”’ 

But Gertrude was wrong. 

Madge Wilbur, still under the name of Grace 
Watts, had been at Daunton for a fortnight now, 
and Madge was enjoying herself very much 
indeed. Hockey, she discovered, was the prin- 
cipal game at Daunton, and she was glad of it, 
for she had played a great deal of hockey at her 
country home. There had been a team of village 
girls, and Madge had joined them—and been 
their captain. 

She had soon showed, in practice games, that 
she was a proficient player, and when the inside- 
right of the Form’s team had sprained her ankle 
and been unable to play in the game against 
Bestonbury, there had been no alternative but 
to put Madge in her place. 

What had happened had surprised the school. 
Madge’s play was a revelation, and, thanks to 
her efforts, Bestonbury had been beaten. 

When the study had been prepared for the 
tea and the girls had drifted in in twos and 
threes, it looked as though Madge—or rather 
Grace Watts, to give her the name by which 
she was known to the girls—-was not going to 
be present. . 

But, when all were seated and Vera had just 
commenced to serve tea, the door opened, and 
framed in the doorway stood the figure of the 
girl they knew as Grace Watts ! 

‘“‘ Sorry I’m late,” said Madge, closing the door 
behind her, and coming in. ‘‘ Shall I sit here ? ”’ 

She pointed to an empty chair right alongside 
Vera, and Vera, hardly trusting herself to speak, 
nodded. Of course, she. reflected, it was just 
what a girl of that stamp would do! It seemed 
impossible to snub Madge. Surely she should 
have seen that she was not wanted ! 

But snubs seemed to have no more effect 
upon this girl than had water on a duck’s back ! 

“Lovely game, wasn’t it?” said Madge, 
making herself thoroughly at home. “ And 
jolly good of you to invite us to this spread, 
Vera. Here, let me help you.” 

She was on her feet in an instant, helping Vera 
to pass down the cups of tea. Vera wanted to 
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refuse her help, but she had no option, for 
Madge had a commanding way with her. 

Madge could sense the feeling of the tea- 
party. She knew that she was not a welcome 
guest, but, after that first day on the railway 
station, she was so certain that Vera Barclay 
was a snob, and that she must be cured of her 
snobbery. 

Little she knew of the real reason for Vera’s 
antagonism to the girl she supposed to be Grace 
Watts! Little she knew that the Form Captain’s 
hostility to her came, not from snobbery but 
from a belief that she was the daughter of the 
man who had victimised her father ! 

Consequently Madge made herself thoroughly 
at home. She laughed and joked the whole 
time. She could see Adeline and Gertrude 
eying her with disfavour, but it only mkrie her 
chuckle inwardly all the more. She sensed 
that the other girls had something against her, 
but she put that down to what she had been 
told by the real Grace—that the girls were a 
snobbish crowd who resented the presence of a 
girl whose people were not of the same social 
standing as their own. 

After tea Madge rose. 

“T’m sorry, you girls,” she said. ‘‘ You have 
made me so comfortable here, and I simply hate 
to tear myself away from you, but it can’t be 
helped. Really, if you only knew how much it 
costs me to leave you all, you’d pity me. But 
I must go. I’ve got a little shopping to do in 
the village. Good-bye all!” 

With a charming smile and a wave of the hand 
she was gone, closing the study door behind her. 

For a while there was silence. Then Adeline 
spoke. 

“Little cat!’’ she said. ‘She knew we wanted 
her to go, and she pretended that we didn’t.”’ 

Vera Barclay was silent for a while. 

““T can’t make her out—I simply can’t !”’ she 
said, at last. ‘“‘She doesn’t seem to be—vwell, 
what I expected her to be, anyway. Do you 
know, if it wasn’t that I know her father sent 
her here more as an insult to my father than 
anything else, I could almost chum up with her.”’ 

“Oh, Vera!” was all that Adeline and 
Gertrude could say, and they said it together. 

Meanwhile Madge, chuckling to herself, put 
on her coat and hat and left the school. She 
was rather pleased with the way things were 
going, and she thought she was making the 
snobs see the error of their ways. There was 
some peculiar twist in her character that made 
Madge feel very amused over these things. 

She liked to think that she had the laugh of 
these girls who were so snobbish that they had 
taken a dislike to a girl before they had even 


seen her. She was very pleased indeed that 
Grace Watts had hit upon the scheme of chang- 
ing identities. 

Yet Madge had to admit that Vera Barclay 
was not a bad sort of girl. Grace Watts, on the 
other hand. had proved to be the type of girl 
whom Vera would have been quite right in 
shunning. Try as she would, Madge could not 
chum up with Grace. The consequence was 
that Madge was without a single chum at 
Daunton. 

“Not that I mind,” she said to herself, as she 
walked along the road to the village. “I’m 
sure I don’t want to chum up with snobs, and 
Grace is hopeless. I’m quite happy. I like to 
be on my own.” 

She was not being quite honest with herself 
when she said that. The life of a girl at a big 
school who persists in being ‘on her own” is 
anything but pleasant. It was true that Madge 
had the satisfaction of knowing that she was 
successfully “‘ japing’’ everyone, but was that 
satisfaction worth debarring oneself from the 
friendship of all the girls of the school ? 

The few days which followed were lonely ones 
for Madge. Several of the girls in the fourth 
spoke to her after her fine performance on the 
hockey field, but Madge, believing that they were 
really being ‘“‘ condescending ” to her, answered 
them curtly. The result was that they soon 
began to shun her again, and had it not been for 
the fact of her fine hockey playing, she would 
have been left severely alone. 

Madge saw little of Grace Watts. Grace did 
not thrust her companionship upon the other 
girl, and Madge was secretly pleased, for, as time 
went on, she realised all the more that Grace was 
not the kind of girl with whom she would ever 
be friendly. 

Something happened a few days later which 
somewhat annoyed Madge. She had entered 


~the Common-room just in time to overhear the 


conversation of two girls of the Form who were 
speaking loudly and in angry tones, 

“Madge Wilbur’s a horrid little sneak! ’’ one 
girl was saying vehemently. ‘‘ She sneaked to 
the Form mistress about me being out of bounds 
yesterday.” 

“Nobody likes her,” said the other girl. “TI 
caught her listening at my study key-hole the 
other day. She’s a fine girl to be the daughter 
of a baronet.” 

There was scorn in the voices of both the 
speakers, and Madge, forgetting for a moment 
the part she was playing, went up to them with 
blazing eyes. It hurt her to hear such things 
being said about the name of which she was so 
proud. 
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‘“ How dare you say that, Sheila Macartney ? ” 
she demanded. 

The girl addressed as Sheila Macartney turned 
round upon her. 

“I don’t see what it’s got to do with you, 
Grace Watts,” she said. “Still, I’ll say it again, 
and I'll say it before all the Form. Madge 
Wilbur’s a horrid little sneak, and her spying 
Ways are a disgrace to this school. I wonder if 
Sir James is proud of his sneaking little daugh- 
per 2° . 

A hot retort rose to the lips of Madge, but 
suddenly she checked it. She had forgotten that 
the girls knew her as “ Grace Watts ’—that the 
girl who was bringing disgrace upon the name 
of Wilbur was the real Grace Watts ! 

It made her ponder 
deeply. Grace Watts was 
disgracing hername! That 
was what it meant ! 

Without a word she 
turned and left the Com- 
mon-room. She wanted to 
be alone to think ! 

She left the school build- 
ings and walked out into 
the quadrangle. This was 
something for which she 
had not bargained. She did 
not want her name—and 
her father’s name—to be 
dragged in the mud in this 
manner. There was only 
one thing for it—she must 
end the deception! But 
how ? 

Raising her eyes, she saw 
a girl crossing the quad- 
rangle. It wasGrace Watts. 
Madge decided that she 
would have the matter 
out at once with her; so 
crossing over, she placed 
herself directly in front of 
Grace. 

“Look here, Grace,” 
she said, sternly, “ this has 
got to stop!” 

“What has got to stop?” 
gaeped. Grace, her face 
paling as she saw the look 
in Madge’s eyes. 

Eo ihiswceception, — an- 
swered Madge. “I didn’t 
mind it when I thought it 
was a good jape, but it has 
gone too far. The girls tell 
me that you have been 


“You're captain of the form, aren’t you?” Madge asked. ees 
“and I think it’s like your cheek for you to come here. 


sneaking and listening at keyholes. I don’t want 
my name to be associated with that sort of thing!” 

“ But—but you can’t give everything away 
now!” gasped Grace. ‘‘ Oh, think, Madge! It: 
would mean—it would mean that I would have 
to leave the school! ” 

“ You didn’t think of that when you sneaked, 
did you?” was Madge’s reply. ‘I haven't 
disgraced your name, you know, but you seem 
to have done your best to disgrace mine.” 

“It’s not true,’ answered Grace. 
haven’t sneaked !” 

“The Form seems to regard you as a sneak, 
anyway, said Madge. “ You can’t say that 
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is because they are snobs, for they believe you 
to be a rich girl.” 
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“JT am,” Vera replied, 


For a while there was silence, and then Grace 
put a trembling hand on Madge’s arm. 

“ Don’t give me away!” she pleaded. “ Oh, 
please don’t tell the girls who I really am! 
Listen, I promise—on my honour, I promise 
not to do anything that will bring disgrace on 
your name. Please don’t give me away until— 
until I’ve had a chance of showing the girls that 
I am not a bad sort!” 

Madge did not answer directly. She was think- 
ing. Of course, if she told the truth now, there 
would be all sorts of trouble with the head- 
mistress, and there would certainly be punish- 
ment both for herself and Grace. She was not 
thinking now of herself. 

Grace had asked for time to prove to the 
Form that she was not a bad sort. That seemed 
to be fair. If the deception was made known 
now, Grace would always have the stigma of 
being a sneak hanging over her. If she really 
mended her ways and tried to get on with the 
girls, perhaps it would make her path at the 
school more easy when the time came for the 
girls to reveal their true identities. 

Always genercus to a fault, Madge decided 
that she would do as Grace asked her, and give 
the other girl a chance to set herself right in the 
eyes of the Form. 

“ Very well,” she said slowly. “ I'll keep up the 
deception a little longer, Grace. But I want 
your promise that you will do nothing that will 
bring disgrace upon my name, and you'll 
endeavour to set yourself right in the eyes of the 
Form.” 

“Oh, I promise, I promise!’ gasped Grace, 
in relief, her eyes lighting up again as she saw 
Madge give a nod. 

“Then you may keep my name for a little 
longer,” said Madge shortly and, turning on 
her heel, she walked away. 

But, had she seen the crafty look which came 
into Grace Watts’ eyes after she had gone, or 
heard the words that were spoken half-aloud, 
Madge might not have been so certain of Grace’s 
promised reformation. 

For, as she gazed after the retreating figure 
of Madge, Grace muttered to herself : 

“ The stuck-up snc)! I can’t let her tell the 
truth now! But—but how can I prevent her ? 
What can I do to'stop her ? If I don’t do some- 
thing soon, she'll get friendly with Vera Barclay, 
and then—well, I'll have to leave the school if 
the truth comes out!” 

Grace turned and paced back and forward 
across the quadrangle. At all costs, she realised, 
Madge Wilbur must be pacified—she must not 
be allowed to speak the truth and tell every 
thing ! 


CHAPTER IV. 
MADGE MAKES A HIT. 

OME in!” 
Vera Barclay cried the words as a tap 
came to her study door, and she looked 

up as the door opened and the real Grace Watts 

entered. 

“Oh, it’s you, is it?” she said coolly, as she 
recognised the girl she knew as Madge—the girl 
who had already well deserved the title of 
“the sneak of the Form” which had been con- 
ferred upon her. 

“Yes, Vera,’’ answered Grace, ingratiatingly. 
“TI wanted to ask you a favour.” 

“Then please hurry up,” was the unpromising 
answer. ‘I’m busy on the team list for 
Saturday.” 

“ That’s what I wanted to ask you about,” 
said Grace. ‘“‘ Is Madge—I mean Grace Watts, 
playing ?”’ 

“ Of course! She’s playing inside-right in our 
match against the Fifth. She played so well 
last week that I’ve put her in again. What do 
you want ?.”’ 

“ I—I wanted to know if you’d put me in the 
team, please, Vera,’ was Grace’s rejoinder. “ It’s 
—it’s not a very important inatch, is it? And 
I would like to have a chance. Please, won’t you 
put me in ? ” 

Vera surveyed her for a few moments before 
she replied. She did not care for Grace, but every 
girl had a right to be tried out in the friendly 
matches. Perhaps, even if she were a sneak, this 
girl might be able to play hockey. Vera had 
already discovered that the girl she had snubbed 
when she first came to the school—the girl she 
knew as Grace Watts—had proved to be a first- 
rate hockey player. 

Naturally, Vera did not want the team to be 
composed of all the sneaks of the Form, but— 
well, the strength of the team came first. 

The match against the Fifth was not a very 
important match, for the Fifth, although they 
were older girls, were a poor lot at hockey. If 
Madge—or Grace Watts, to give her the name 
by which she was known to Vera—showed the 
same form to-morrow as she had showed in the 
match against Bestonbury, the result of the game 
was a foregone conclusion, and the Fourth would 
simply walk all over the Fifth. 

Consequently Vera could take a chance. 

“ Very well,” she said at last, “I'll put you 
down for right-half, Madge. The other new girl 
will be forward on your wing. Mind, I expect 
you to play for all you’re worth!” 

“Oh, I shall, I shall!” cried Grace. “‘ Thanks 
ever so much! It is really awfully good of 
you, Vera.”’ : 
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Click! Madge’s stick met the ball fair and square, and almost before the goalkeeper knew, a cry arose from the 
watching spectators : ‘‘ Goal!” 


She turned and left the study, feeling very 
pleased with herself indeed. She had got a 
chance in the team. Actually she knew very 
little about hockey, but she had a motive of her 
own for asking to be put in the team. 

The real Madge Wilbur was getting on too 
well for Grace’s purpose. She had listened at 
keyholes, and had discovered that, although 
Madge was still aloof from the rest of the Form, 
the girls of the Fourth thought a great deal of her. 

Grace feared that they would seek to be 
friendly with Madge, and then the truth would 
come out. At all costs, Grace must stop the 
increasing popularity of Madge. Suppose, when 
the match came off, that she, Grace, could so 
manceuvre things on the field as to spoil Madge’s 
play ? 

Suppose she could make it appear that Madge 
had muffed her shots? Would the Form not be 
inclined to say that Madge’s earlier game against 
Bestonbury had been just a “ flash in the pan,” 
and that she was really no good ? 

It was a silly plan; and showed how little 
Grace knew about hockey. 

Well, Saturday came, and the news that both 
the new girls were to play in the match had 
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caused some mild excitement and much curiosity 
as to how they would shape. 

Madge, of course, they had seen the week 
before, and most of the girls were expecting to 
see her do great things against the Fifth. 

“Mark my words, girls,’ Sheila Macartney 
told some of her chums as they strolled down to 
the playing fields, “ that new girl, Grace Watts, 
will make rings round the Fifth. But I don’t 
think Madge Wilbur will do anything great. She 
looks to me as if she will cost us more goals than 
she scores.” 

Grace overheard the remark, and a pang of 
envy shot through her. It meant nothing to her 
that it was her name which was getting the credit 
for Madge’s fine play. Nor did she worry to 
think that the real Madge Wilbur’s name was 
being, not only disgraced by the accusation of 
“sneaking,” but also being tacked on to a duffer 
at sports. 

“T will do something!” she said to herself 
as she hurried on to the field a little while later. 
“Tf I can’t score goals myself I’ll stop Madge 
Wilbur from scoring them.” 

It was with this determination, therefore, that 
she commenced the game. 


The Fifth pressed hotly from the start, anda tall 
Fifth Former soon got the ball at the end of her 
stick. Grace saw her bearing down swiftly upon 
her. 

“Stop her! Stop her!” arose the cries from 
the watching Fourth Formers. . 

Grace, knowing the cries were meant for her, 
sprang suddenly into activity. Forward she ran 
to do her best, but—how it happened she did not 
know—the ball and the Fifth Former seemed to 
flash right by her, and she had done nothing to 
stop the girl! , 

=.Go on Fifth 1” 

The Fifth Form spectators almost shouted 
themselves hoarse at the clever way in which 
their forward had tricked Grace. It seemed that 
the tall girl was to have everything her own way 
now, but. suddenly, from out of the mass of 
players, a little figure shot forward, and streaked 
across like an arrow. It was the girl the others 
knew as Grace Watts—the real Madge Wilbur ! 

Quickly the Fifth Former tried to pass the ball 
to another girl of her side who had dashed up to 
receive it. But she was not quite quick enough. 
Madge intercepted it smartly ; and then, as the 
other Fifth Former came up to try and rob her 
of the ball, she sent it skilfully to Vera Barclay. 

Vera was off down the field like a shot, with all 
the others tearing after her. The Fifth Form 
back ran out to tackle Vera, and she passed the 
ball neatly. It was the real Grace Watts who 
should have received it, but, even as Grace ran 
forward to do so, she slipped and measured her 
length on the grass. 

A groan went up from the Fourth Form sup- 
porters as it was seen that the Fifth Form outside- 
left had swooped on the ball, and looked like 
getting away with it. 

“Oh, that Madge Wilbur!” groaned Sheila 
Macartney. “‘ That’s twice she’s let us down 
in five minutes.”’ 

Sheila’s voice was a penetrating one, and it 
carried across the field to where the real Madge 
was rushing up to intercept the Fifth Former. 
Madge gritted her teeth. It was Grace Watts 
whom Sheila meant, of course. She knew that, 
but it was galling to have one’s name bandied 
about in that manner. 

It spurred Madge on, and she rushed down on 
the Fifth Former. The next moment she had the 
ball. and was streaking down the field with it. 
Two Fifth Formers rushed out to tackle her, and 
she sent the ball into mid-field, where Vera was 
waiting to receive it. 

It was the Fourth Formers who were pressing 
now! There followed a scuffle almost in the very 
goal-mouth, then suddenly the ball shot out from 
a vigorous drive by Vera Barclay. 


Madge was ready. Instantly she was upon the 
ball. 

Click ! 

Her stick met the ball fair and square, and, 
almost before the goalkeeper knew, -a cry arose 
from the watching spectators: “Goal!” 

Madge, flushed and happy, smiled. She had 
scored the first goal of the match—even though 
the credit of scoring was being given to the name 
that was not hers and which she had only, so to 
speak, borrowed. 

But the smile died as she thought how her own 
name was being treated by the real Grace Watts. 
Grace was hopeless as a hockey player. Several 
times already, just when Madge was going to get 
the ball, Grace had blundered in the way, and the 
result was that the Fifth had secured it. 

Madge could imagine what the spectators 
would be saying about Grace’s play—and the 
worst was that they were saying that it was 
“Madge Wilbur’s”’ bad play! 

But the game had re-commenced, and Madge 
soon forgot her thoughts in the excitement. Again 
and again throughout the play she found Grace 
getting in her way, and generally making things 
extremely difficult for her. It seemed almost 
unbelievable that a girl could play so badly. 

Yet it did not occur to Madge that Grace was 
doing these things deliberately! Such an idea 
would never enter her head. 

Throughout that game Madge played as she had 
never played before. Had she been helped in- 
stead of hindered, by Grace, she might have made 
a record for goal-scoring. As it was she scored 
two goals—and of the two which Vera Barclay 
scored, one was due to a pass from Madge. 

The Fifth were beaten by four goals to three— 
and they would not have scored those three had 
it not been for the bad play of Grace Watts ! 

This was all the more galling to Madge when 
she heard the Fourth Formers cheering her after 
the match. For, of course, they did not cheer 
her as Madge Wilbur, but as ‘“‘ Grace Watts.” 

Several of the girls were walking back to the 
school buildings together after the match, when 
Vera Barclay came up. 

“ Look here,”’ she said, touching Madge on the 
arm. “I want you to play for us against St. 
Wilfred’s on Wednesday. You put up a jolly 
good performance this afternoon, and I’d like to 
congratulate you, if you'll let me.” 

Madge turned an amused smile on her. The 
Form captain was certainly humbling herself. 
But there was more to come. 


“ You won’t forget to come to my study for 


tea, will you ?” asked Vera. 
“ Oh, Tl look in if I can find time,” answered 
Madge, a trifle off-handedly. 
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But, although she did not 
allow the triumph she was 
feeling to show, she was smil- 
ing to herself to think of how 
she was curing the “ snobbish- 
ness’ of Vera Barclay, and 
how the Form captain. was 
coming to regret her treatment 
of Madge when the girl first 
introduced herself under 
another name. 


The real Grace Watts was 
standing by as the captain 
spoke to Madge, and a pang of 
alarm shot through her. It 
was only too evident that Vera 
was wanting to be friendly 
with Madge. That would 
never do. She turned to the 
Form captain. 

“Will I be playing on Wed- 
nesday, .Vera?’’ she asked her. 

aVOUrmmecaiGavVera.. Well: 
perhaps the Third might have 
you in their team, although I 
doubt it.”’ 

And with that she walked 
off, leaving Grace standing 
biting her lip and gazing after 
the captain with a look of 
venom in her eyes. 

“She’s making up to Madge 
Wilbur!” Grace murmured 
to herself. “Oh, I must 
prevent it, for if those two 
become friends that is the 
end of everything. I must 
hit on a plan—I must!” 

CHAP EER eV; 
NEARLY BOWLED OUT! 
a RACE! There’s a telegram for you!” 
The real Grace Watts turned round as 
she heard the cry, and saw Madge Wilbur 
running across the quadrangle to her, with a 
buff-coloured envelope in her hand. 

“Of course, the maid brought it to me,” said 
Madge, handing the telegram to Grace. “I told 
her there was no reply. I hope that is all right, 
because I didn’t want to open it, of course, and if 
I had hesitated she might have thought it 
suspicious.” 

“Thank you!” said Grace, tearing open the 
envelope. 

It was getting near to tea-time, and Grace had 
spent an anxious time walking back and forward 
across the quadrangle. Her brain was still 


Madge placed herself directly in front of Grace. 


“Look here,” she said 
sternly, “this has got to stop!” 


occupied with the task of finding out some way of 
causing a cleavage between the real Madge 
Wilbur and Vera Barclay. But so far any scheme 
had eluded her. 

Madge, after delivering the telegram to its 
proper owner, turned and hurried away. She was 
not particularly anxious to have Grace’s company, 
and so that girl was left alone. 

It was a good thing for her that there was no 
one near when she read the telegram, for her face 
went pale. 

‘““Coming down to see you this afternoon,” the 
telegram said. ‘Will arrive four-thirty.— 
FATHER.” 

‘‘ Father—coming here!’ Grace gasped. “ Oh, 
he mustn’t! If he does, the whole business will 
come out. I must stop him!” 

Anxiously she glanced at her wrist-watch. It 
was a few minutes past four. Instantly she made 
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up her mind. She must go to the station, meet the 
train by which her father was travelling, and, 
some way or other, must dissuade him from 
visiting the school. She set off at a hurried walk 
toward the school gates, and soon had passed 
them and was making her way down towards the 
village. ~ 

With a beating heart she waited for the arrival 
of the train, and, when it did come in alongside 
the platform, she ran along the carriages hastily, 
looking for a sign of her father. 

For a while she did not see him, and hope 
burned high in her heart. Perhaps he had not 
come after all! He might have changed his 
mind! But no—there he was, just alighting from 
a first-class compartment. 

‘““ Well, Grace m’dear,”’ he cried, in a loud voice. 
‘Glad to see your old dad, eh? I was doing a 
bit of business near here, and I thought I’d just 
run through and see how my daughter was 
getting on at her fine new school.” 

““«Sh, dad!’’ cried Grace, fearful lest someone 
should hear him address her as ‘‘ Grace.” 

“Why, what’s the matter, eh?” her father 
cried. ‘ Not getting high and mighty like, now 
that you’re a lady, eh?” 

“ No, no, father, it’s not that,’’ Grace whispered 
excitedly. ‘“‘ But you talk so loud, you know. 
I don't like people overhearing our conversation.”’ 

“ Well, well. I suppose you young ladies talk 
soft and refined-like,” he chuckled. “ All right. 
I'll be quiet. Now let’s get a taxi and go to this 
school of yours.” 

‘“No, father,” cried Grace, a little wildly. 
“ You—you—well, you can’t get a taxi here. 
And—and it’s no use going to the school to-day.” 

She was terrified at the prospect. If her father 
went to the school, he was bound to drop some 
hint or other, and then the whole story of her 
borrowed name would come out. At all events, 
he must be kept away from the school. 

“Why is it no use ?”’ Mr. Watts demanded. 

“Well, you see, father, it’s—it’s a half-holiday 
to-day, and the—the mistresses will be out. So 
will most of the girls. You must leave it till 
another day, father.”’ 

“ H’m!” murmured her father. “ I wanted to 
go up and see for myself how my girl was getting 
on with her fine friends. I hope you're letting 
them see that Grace Watts can keep her end up. 
Are you joining in the games, and all that sort of 
thing ?”’ 

“Yes, father, yes!’ Grace replied, hurrying 
him out of the station. “ I—I’ve been playing 
hockey to-day.” 

~ That's good,” he*-chuckled.- “I ‘suppose 
that’s what made you flustered-like. Well, I hope 
you scored a lot of goals.” 


‘« [_-] didn’t do badly,” she replied. 

“I’m glad to hear that,” said her father. “Now, 
if I can’t go up to the school, what am I going to 
do until my train goes ? I’ve an hour to spare.” 

‘ There’s a tea-place near here, father,’’ Grace 
said anxiously. “‘ Shall we go there and have 
tea?” 

Her one thought was to get her father away 
somewhere where he was not likely to be seen 
with her. If she could take him to the tea-shop 
and keep him there until his train went, all might 
yet be well. 

With beating heart she hurried down the main 
street and stopped at last outside an old- 
fashioned tea-place, which, although Grace did not 
know it, was greatly frequented by girls from the 
school. 

She led the way inside, and her father followed 
her. It was a quaint and picturesque place, with 
the tables placed in little alcoves, something like 
those which Grace had seen in illustrations of old 
inns in Dickens’ novels. 

Together they sat down at one of the tables in 
an alcove, and Grace turned the conversation 
away from the school by asking questions about 
home. Tea was brought, and Grace began to tell 
herself that her fears had been groundless. She 
could keep her father here out of the way, and no 
one would be any the wiser. 

Just as she was thinking this, the door of the 
tea-shop opened, and, to her dismay, she saw a 
crowd of girls troop in. And they were nearly all 
Fourth Formers ! 

What should she do? She asked herself the 
question desperately. The girls must not see her 
with her father—for Mr. Watts obviously did 
not look like the baronet who was Madge Wilbur’s 
father ! 

There was not a moment to lose. She must 
hide—but where ? Quick as a flash an idea came 
to her, and then, to her father’s great amazement, 
Grace suddenly dived under the table! 

“Here, I say——” he began, totally taken 
aback by Grace’s strange behaviour. 

But at that moment the girls from the school 
came alongside the table. A few cast curious 
glances at Mr. Watts, and then, to Grace’s relief, 
they passed on. But her relief was somewhat 
tempered the next minute by the fact that the 
girls sat down at the very next table in an ad- 
joining alcove. 

‘“What’s the matter?” gasped Mr. Watts, as 
Grace, her face red and flustered, crawled back 
to her seat from under the table. 
you do that for?” 

“ I—I dropped my purse,” said Grace, in a low 
voice, so that it would not be heard by the girls in 
the next aleove. “I’m sorry if I startled you.” 
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“What did 


__ “Startled me?” gasped her father. “ I should think you 
did. I thought you’d gone out of your wits. Were those 
friends of yours who came in?” 

_ “ Who?” she asked. 

“The schoolgirls.” 

“Oh, did some schoolgirls enter?” said Grace. “I 
didn’t see them. They might have been friends of mine, 
but, of course, I haven’t been at school long enough to 
know all the girls. They might have belonged to other 
Forms, you know.’ 

“T was hoping you’d introduce me to some of your chums,” 
said her father. ‘‘ You know, I’d like to know what sort of 
girls my daughter is friends with.” 


“Oh, they’re all nice girls, father. You can be sure of 
that,” said the flustered Grace. The last thing she wanted, 
of course, was to introduce her father to any of the girls 
from the school. 

“Well, tell me something about the school,” Mr. Watts 
went on. “ As I can’t see it, I must content myself with 
hearing about it.” 

“There’s—there’s not much to tell,” said Grace desper- 
ately. “ I—TI have told you everything in my letters.” 

“You're too modest to tell me about your performance 
at hockey, eh?” said her father. “ Well, I hope you did 
well, Grace.” 

There was a great deal of laughter and talk going 
on at the next table where the schoolgirls who had 
entered the teashop were now sitting. They were 
discussing that day’s game, and, to Grace’s 
dismay, she caught her own name mentioned. 

She looked at her father quickly. He, 
too, had heard the name, and he was 
leaning forward in his seat, the better to 
hear what the girls in the next alcove were 
saying about his daughter. 

It was a girl with a very pene- 
trating voice who was speaking, and 
Grace and her father heard 
every word. 
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Madge threw herself on the ledge and held her arms down into the hole.“ Catch ho.d !” 
she said, ‘‘ Quick, or the tide will cut us off!” 
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“T say, didn’t that new girl, Grace Watts, 
play a wonderful game?” the girl was saying. 
“She simply made rings round the Fifth. 
I’m glad she’s playing against St. Wilfred’s.”’ 
“So am I,” said another girl. ‘‘She’s 
She’ll be the best hockey 
player in the school before long, you 
mark my words.” 

A satisfied smile came across the face 
Watts. 


So his daughter was 


She had been too modest 
to tell him herself, of course. 
As for Grace, she was in a torment 


of anxiety. She could 
see that her father was 
pleased with the news 
he had overheard, but 
she was afraid that the 
girls might drop some 


chance remark that 
might make him sus- 
picious. 


Another girl chimed 
in the conversation in 
the next alcove. : 

“But what about that 
girl Madge Wilbur? ” 
she said. “I never saw 
such a hopeless exhibi- 
tion. Could you imagine 
two new girls so different 
as those two are?” 


“Who’s Madge Wilbur?” Mr. Watts whis- 


pered, turning to Grace. 


““She’s—she’s another new girl, father,” 
whispered back Grace. ‘‘She came the same 
day as I did.” 


“And my girl’s made her mark already in the 
school, eh ? ” said Mr. Watts. “While this Wilbur 
girl is hopeless, eh ? ”’ 

“Ye-es, father,’ was Grace’s reply. “ But— 
but isn’t it time you were going back to the 


station? It must be nearly time for your 
train.” 
“Oh, there’s plenty of time,” her father 


replied. “I’m interested in this talk that’s 
going on. My word, Grace, I’ll have some fine 
news to tell your mother when I get back. Fancy 
my daughter making herself so prominent 
already! I’m proud of you, Grace; proud of 
you!” 

Grace wondered if he would have been so proud 
had he known the truth—known that the “ Grace 
Watts ”’ which the girls were discussing was not 
herself, but Madge Wilbur ! 

She remembered that some of the girls still 
felt a little angry about Madge’s high-handed 
way of treating them, and she was in a fervour of 
anxiety in case they might say something which 
would dispel the good idea which her father had 
of her. Signalling to the waitress to bring the 
bill, she seized her father by the arm. 

“Come along, father!’’ she cried. 
miss your train if you don’t hurry.” 

At all costs she must get him out of the tea- 
shop. Mr. Watts rose slowly, and seemed in- 
clined to protest, but she hurried him along. 
Would any of the girls see her as she went out ? 
She hoped not. 

For once fate was with her. She and her father 
reached the street outside without being seen, 
and Grace hurried him away toward the station. 

They had to wait for the train, of course, and 
Mr. Watts grumbled at being taken out of the tea- 
shop too early. But it was evident that the con- 
versation he had overheard had pleased him 
greatly, and just before he got into the train to 
continue his journey home, he slipped a crisp 
five-pound note into Grace’s hand. 

“That’s for you, my dear,” he said. “It’s a 
little treat because you played so well at hockey 
to-day, and you’ve let them fine young ladies at 
the school see that old Watts’ daughter is as good 
as any of them—if not better.” 

Then he sprang into the train just as it was 
starting off ; and Grace, thankful that everything 
had gone off so well and that she had not been 
bowled out, turned and left the station. 

Luck had aided her, and once more she could 
breathe freely. 
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CHAPTER V1. 
A DESPICABLE PLOT ! 

HERE was a little knot of girls gathered 
| round the notice board in the Fourth Form 
Common-room on the following Wednesday 
morning. It was a notice in Vera Barclay’s neat 
handwriting that was occasioning the ——_ 

ment, and it read as follows : 

“ Owing to the St. Wilfred’s team being uname 
to get here earlier, the hockey match this after- 
noon will not commence until 3 p.m. 

VERA Barcray, Captain. 

Grace Watts, peering over the shoulders of the 
girls around the board, read the notice and 
walked on. 

“Tf only I could—could make it appear as 
though Madge Wilbur let the team down,” she 
thought to herself. “ That—that might cause 
Vera Barclay to dislike her. But Madge is not 
likely to do that. Oh, what am I to do?” 

During morning lessons her thoughts were far 
away. Every time her eyes encountered Madge, 
the thought came back to her mind. She must 
make it appear that Madge intended to let the 
team down. She racked her brain for a method 
of accomplishing this. 

She was still puzzling out a possible way of 
carrying out her plot when lessons finished. That 
afternoon, as the match was not to commence 
until three o’clock, the girls of the team had a 
fair amount of time to themselves. 

Madge, as was her wont, kept to herself still, 
and Grace saw her leaving the school premises 
shortly before one o’clock. 

“Tl follow her,’ she whispered to herself. 
“ Perhaps I may find out some way of stopping 
her from playing.” 

Madge, when she left the school, turned down 
a side lane which led to the seashore some mile 
distant from the school. It was a favourite walk 
of hers, for she loved the sea, and there was a 
long stretch of beach there, generally deserted, 
for the nearest fishing village was some miles 
away. 

Never dreaming for one moment that the 
girl who had plotted against her was following, 
Madge went on her way to the seashore. And 
ever behind her, her crafty brain seeking con- 
tinually for a means to carry out her plot, went 
Grace Watts—the girl who was going to repay 
Madge’s kindness by rank treachery ! 

The tide was a little way out when Madge 
reached the seashore, and she made her way 
along the winding path which led down the 
cliffs to the hard sand below. Arrived on the 
sands, she turned and began to walk along them, 
soon passing round a point of rocky cliff which 
jutted out, and then into a little bay beyond. 
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Waiting till Madge was out of sight round the 
bend, Grace hurried down the cliff path. Soon 
she, too, was making her way round the bend. 
Cautiously she peered round, to see Madge almost 
across the little bay and nearing another 
point. 

“ She'll have to come back this way,” mut- 
tered Grace. ‘‘ There’s no other path up the 
cliff until she gets to the fishing village—and that 
is too far for her.” 

Keeping close into the rocks, Grace saw 
Madge round the second bend, and then she was 
lost to sight. Grace crept out from the shelter 
of the rocks and looked around. 

In the remotest part of the little bay, she could 
see the opening of a small cave. It was raised 
a little way above the sands, and one would have 
to clamber up a few feet before the entrance 
could be reached. By the marks on the side 
of the cliff Grace could see that at high tide the 
water would just reach to the cave entrance. 

Instantly an idea came to her. 

“The tide’s coming in!” she said quickly. 
“Oh, if only I can get Madge Wilbur into that 
cave, and then if the tide comes in it will cut off 
the way of escape round the bend. She’ll have 
to stay here until the tide goes out—and the 
match will be over by then! ”’ 

It was a cunning scheme, but how was she 
to carry it-out ? 

Quickly she ran over to the cave and scrambled 
into it. She could see that it sloped upward a 
little, and therefore, she imagined, it would be 
quite safe for her purpose. The jutting pieces of 
rocks farther out would be surrounded by deep 
water at high tide, although the cave itself 
would not, she imagined, be flooded. 

If only she could get Madge in there, and keep 
her there until the tide cut off their escape! 

Eagerly she pressed forward into the cave. 
She had no matches and the place was pitch 
dark. She felt her way cautiously. 

But, cautious as she was, she was not cautious 
enough. Suddenly the ground beneath her feet 
seemed to give way, and she felt herself falling ! 

Crash ! y 

The next moment she had fallen on a pile of 
soft sand. It had not been much of a fall, 
but it had been so unexpected that it had 
knocked all the wind out of her. 

It had been lucky, indeed, for her, that the 
soft sand had been there to break her fall. She 
rose to her feet and gazed upward. 

She was in a hole in the floor of the cave—a 
hole about four feet across and about seven deep. 
A faint light filtered in through the cave and 
allowed her to see her surroundings. But what 
caused her a sudden feeling of terror was the 


fact that the sides of the hole into which she had 
fallen were almost smooth ! 

~ Oh, 1—I can’t climb out!” she gasped 
suddenly, as the realisation of her position 
dawned upon her. Then, in a frenzy of excite- 
ment, she called out her loudest. 

“ Help! Help!” 

The noise of her voice awoke the echoes of the 
cave, but only echoes answered her. Frantically 
she tried to scale the smooth walls of the hole, 
but it was impossible. 

Terror now caught her in its grip. Again and 
again she called out. 

Silelp We Help) Oh, help te 

But there was no answer, and her heart sank 
within her. Then, just as she was on the verge 
of tears, she called once again. 

And this time there was an answer. 

“Where are you?” called back a voice—and 
it was the voice of Madge Wilbur ! 

“Oh, come quickly, Madge !”’ Grace cried in 
terror. “I’ve fallen into a hole.” 

She had forgotten her despicable plot against 
Madge now! 

She could hear Madge’s footsteps above, and 
her terrors were lessened. Now that help was at 
hand—now that she knew she could escape—her 
old craftiness was creeping back into her mind. 

A cunning smile came to her lips now. She 
had got Madge Wilbur here. She must keep her 
there—keep her there until the tide cut off their 
escape for an hour or two! 

With Madge above the hole, she herself would 
be in no danger. Madge would try to help her 
out. Well, supposing she delayed the helping out 
for so long that the tide was bound to rise ? 

Her brain worked quickly. In a flash she was 
lying at the bottom of the hole with one leg 
drawn up under her, and she groaned softly. 

“Where are you, Grace?” called Madge. 

Madge was close to the edge of the hole now. 

“Be careful!’ warned Grace. “There’s a 
hole in the floor of the cave. I’ve fallen into it, 
and—and I think I have broken my ankle.” 

She almost chuckled as she said the last few 
words. It did not strike her how utterly despic- 
able it was to treat the girl who had come to her 
rescue in that manner. 

Madge checked her advance and stood there a 
few moments, waiting for her eyes to become 
accustomed to the faint light. Then, as she saw 
the hole in the floor of the cave, she advanced 
to the edge and peered in. She could just see 
Grace huddled up at the bottom of the hole. 

“Stand up and stretch your arms out to me,” 
she said. 

A faint groan from Grace 
answer. 


was the only 
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Madge threw herself down on the ledge and 
held her arms down into the hole. 

“Catch hold of my arms,” she said. “I will 
help you to scramble out. Quick! We must 
hurry, or the tide will cut us off!” 

There was a sneering smile on Grace’s face as 
Madge said the words. Little did Madge know 
that Grace wanted them to be caught by the 
tide. 

“T_T can’t stand!” Grace said at last. “Oh, 
Madge, I can’t reach your arms.” 

. Grace!’ Madge -cried. “ You must try. 
You must, or I’ll not be able to help you out!” 

“Tt’s no good,” Grace answered. “I can’t get 
out. Oh, Madge, there’s only one thing for it. 
You must jump down into this hole and then try 
to help me out from here.” 

Madge hesitated just a moment. The next she 
had slithered over the edge of the hole and 
dropped into it. 

And Grace smiled to herself again. For when 
Madge had helped her out of the hole she intended 
to pretend to be too weak to draw Madge up to 
the edge until the escape was cut off by the tide ! 


GHAPTIRSY LT: 
TRAPPED BY THE TIDE! 
H, Grace, can’t you stretch your hands 
down to me?” 

“T—I can’t, Madge. I’m too weak.” 
It was Grace who lay on the top of the hole in 
the cave now, and it was Madge who was inside 
that hole. Grace’s clever plot had succeeded. 
Madge had jumped into the hole and had helped 
the other girl out. Now Grace was pretending 

to be too weak to help Madge out. 

Every now and again Grace had looked out 
toward the cave mouth and had seen, to her 
delight, that the tide had now risen. There was 
no time now for Madge to get back before the 
little bay was flooded, and she would be bound to 
miss the hockey match. 

“ But, Grace; you—you must get me out,” 
called out Madge. “‘ This cave—it’s flooded at 
high tide. We must get out before the tide rises.” 

“No, it isn’t flooded,” answered back Grace. 
“The tide comes just up to the ledge outside.” 

She had calculated on that—calculated that 
there was no danger in the cave during their 
enforced imprisonment. 

But Madge’s next words brought a thrill of 
fear to her heart. 

“ Yes, the tide only comes that fai at ordinary 
times,” Madge answered; “ but to-day—it’s a 
spring tide, Grace! The water comes up eight 
feet higher and covers the whole cave !”’ 

“What ? ” 

The exclamation literally burst from Grace’s 
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lips. This was, indeed, a point she had over- 
looked! Spring tides! Wh.y—why, then they 
‘vere trapped! She as well as Madge! And 
there could be no escape ! 

“Oh, Madge, Madge! ’’ she whimpered. “ We 
must get out—we must get out-—we must ! Can’t 
you do anything ? ” 

“You must get me out of this hole first, 
Grace,” answered Madge. ‘‘Can’t you really 
help me? ” 

“Yes, yes, I can,”’ was the reply, and Grace, 
her supposed sprained ankle forgotten now in her 
terror, leaned over and grasped Madge’s out- 
stretched hands. 

But Grace was not strong, and she was practi- 
cally unable to give any help whatever to Madge. 

‘“ What shall we do? Oh, what shall we do?” 
she whimpered again and again. 

“ Hullo, there! ”’ 

Just as Grace was giving another despairing 
whimper, a voice fell upon their ears. Someone 
else had entered the cave! Hastily Grace sprang 
to her feet and gazed around. Framed in the 
entrance to the cave she could see the figure of 
another girl. 

“Oh, who is it ? ’”’ she panted. 

“It’s Vera Barclay,’ was the answer. 
is the matter? Is anything wrong?” 

Vera advanced into the cave, and almost as 
she drew level with the top of the hole, Grace 
stopped her. 

“ Be careful,” she warned the Form captain. 
“Grace Watts is down there and I can’t get her 
out.” 

Madge could see the figure of the Form captain 
gazing down at her. 

“However did you get here, Vera?” she 
gasped. 

“IT came in a boat,’ answered Vera. “I 
was walking on the top of the cliffs a little while 
ago, and I saw you walking on the sands. Some- 
how I thought you intended to let the team down 
—to stay on the sands until after the time for the 
match tocommence. So I watched you, and saw 
you enter the cave. When the tide came up and 
you didn’t reappear, I ran round along the beach 
and got a boat. I wanted to know what had 
happened, and if you were still here.” 

Vera’s eyes had become used to the semi- 
darkness by now, and she dropped flat on the 
floor of the cave and extended her arms to Madge. 
Vera was more powerful than Grace, and, as 
Grace also lent a hand, it was not long before 
Madge had been pulled out of the hole and was 
standing on the floor of the cave. 

“Thanks very much, Vera,” she said. 

“ Oh, let’s get away, let’s get away!” pleaded 
Grace Watts. “ The tide will be in here shortly.” 


“ What 
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She began running along the floor of the cave to 


the mouth and gazed out over the water. Madge 
and Vera followed a little slower. 

“Where is the boat, Vera? Where is it?” 
gasped Grace as she could see no boat. 

‘Why, it’s there, isn’t it?’ was the reply. 

“ It isn’t, I tell you! ” cried Grace hysterically, 
and the others dashed up to her as she spoke. 
“ Oh, look, there it is!” 

She pointed with her arm as she spoke, and a 
cry of terror came to Vera Barclay’s lips as she 
knew that the rope had slipped, and the boat 
had now drifted away—too far for them to 


reach ! 
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Madge jumped into the water up to her waist and beckoned 
to the terrified girls on the rocks. ‘Come on!’’ she urged. 
“The longer you wait the deeper it will get!” 


“ Oh, we shall be drowned, I know it! ” cried 
Grace. 


CHAP TERSVELL 
MADGE WINS THROUGH ! 
HILE Grace, her face expressive of the terror 
which held her in its grip, crouched back, 
Vera Barclay, momentarily losing her 
head, put her hand to her mouth and sent a cry 
for help ringing over the waters. 

Only Madge retained her composure. She 
was as startled as either of them at the turn events 
had taken, but she, alone, kept her head. 

“Look here,’’ she said, ‘‘ we’ve got to jump 
into the water.”’ 

“ But I can’t swim!” gasped Vera. 

“Nor I!” added Grace tremblingly. 

“Never mind. There’s a chance if only you 
two girls keep your heads,” was Madge’s reply. 
‘ Listen, the tide can’t be too far up—only three 
feet or so. If we get round the next point it’ll 
be shallower there, and the little bay at the other 
side will not be covered yet.” 

“Ts there no other way?” asked Grace. 

“No, there isn’t! ’’ replied Madge somewhat 
shortly. “ Now keep your heads, for goodness 
sake, and come on.” 

The next moment she had jumped from the 
ledge and was in the water, which reached above 
her waist. 

“ The longer you wait the deeper it will be,” 
she said. “ Come along.”’ 


Still they hung back, and Madge, never one to 
keep her patience too long, lost it entirely now, 
and, scrambling back, caught hold of the other two. 

“You’ve just got to come,” she said, and, 
then, winding an arm about their waists, she 
jumped with them into the water. 

Vera and Grace gasped, but not so Madge. 
Still keeping her arms around them, she began 
to forge on through the water, pulling them with 
her. It was hard going, and now and again they 
stumbled, bringing a little shriek of fear from 
the lips of the others. But Madge gritted her 
teeth and forged ahead. 

Then. Vera stumbled, and the next moment 
dropped below the water’s surface. Instantly 
releasing her hold of Grace, Madge bent down and 
» pulled Vera upright again. 

Grace, now that she was round the point, and 
saw the sands ahead of her, gave a cry of relief, 
and, forgetting the others, plunged on through 
the water towards the sands and safety. 

Madge looked at Vera’s face, which had gone 
pallid. 

“Tt’s my—my knee!” moaned Vera. “I 
struck it onarock. I can’t walk.” 

There was no time for hesitation, for every 
wave was bringing in the tide higher. Madge 
gritted her teeth, and then, with a sudden move- 
ment, swung Vera off her feet and threw her 
over her shoulder. Then she staggered on. 

How she reached the sands with her burden 
Madge never knew. Again and again she lost 
her footing and almost slipped beyond the water, 
but she fought on with the courage that was 
inherent in her. Grace, she could see, had now 
reached the beach, and was running for the 
cliffs. 

That was like Grace, she reflected, but she, at 
any rate, would not desert Vera. 

At last she was on the sands! Staggering free 
of the encroaching sea, she placed Vera down on 
the sands, and then flung herself down alongside 
her, 

She waited only long enough to get back her 
breath, and then, helping Vera to her feet, she 
went on to the path up the cliffs. It was a diffi- 
cult climb, but they managed it at last, with 
Vera hobbling as best she could on one leg, while 
Madge helped her. And then, on the top of the 
cliff, they had a piece of luck, for a passing 
motorist, in answer to Madge’s signal, slowed 
down, took the girls into the car, and drove off 
tu. the school ! 


“And you—you're not Grace Watts after 
all >” 
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It was in the school sanitorium, and Madge | 


Wilbur—now passing under her proper name— 
was sitting on the edge of the bed in which Vera 
Barclay was lying. 

Madge shook her head. 

“No, I’m Madge Wilbur,” she answered. And 
then she went on to tell Vera why she had taken 
the other girl’s identity—because she had heard 
of the snobbishness of the girls of Daunton, 
and wanted to pay them out for it. 

““But I never dreamed, of course,” she con- 
cluded, ‘‘ that the real Grace Watts was the 
daughter of your father’s enemy—that your dis- 
like to her was because her father had almost 
ruined yours, and not because you were a snob.” 

“And you don’t think I’m a snob now, do 
you, Madge?” asked Vera. 

“No, I don’t,” was the decisive reply. ‘‘ Grace 
Watts is a coward and a traitorous girl.. But you 
—I like you, Vera.” 

“ T_I’m so glad, Madge,” was the reply. “ And 
now I’ve got some news for you. They tell me 
that I’m going to be laid up some time with my 
knee, and the Form will be without a hockey 
captain. I’ve spoken to some of the girls, and 
they’ve agreed to a proposal I’ve made.” 

She was silent for a moment, and then she 
went on. 

“Tl never be able to thank you for the way 
you carried me out of the sea, Madge dear,”. she 
resumed. ‘“‘ But—but, just to show how grateful 
I am, and how sorry I am for the way that I— 
that we treated you—I’ve asked the others to 
accept you as deputy hockey captain!” 

“T say!” gasped Madge. “‘ But—but < 

“Don’t-say no,” was--Vera’s reply. 5_Om 
Madge, you ought to be captain. You're much 
the finer hockey player.” 

Madge drew a deep breath. 

“Very well,” she answered. “TI will. And 
[ll try—oh, I’ll try to be worthy of the post.” 

“And Madge,” put in Vera shyly, “now we 
all know that you are not that horrid Grace Watts, 
won't you—won’t you be friends with me now ? ” 

“ Friends!” cried Madge. “I should jolly 
well think I will. Ill be your friend now—and 
always, Vera!” 

And there in the sanitorium, Madge Wilbur— 
under her own name at last—bent down and kissed 
the girl whom she had thought to be a snob! 

Of course the headmistress had to be told, and 
there were lectures galore—followed by punish- 
ments. Madge accepted hers with a good grace ; 
but the bad Grace—that is Grace Watts—well, it 
was not long before her father took her away from 
the school—at her own request ! 


END 
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sealing-wax is a hobby 


ODELLING in 
M about which little is heard, yet which is 
to be recommended as a very cheap 
and most interesting pastime for the girl who is 


clever with her fingers. Given a few sticks of 
sealing-wax of different colours, a bunch of wax 
tapers, and a good stock of ingenuity and patience, 
the hobbyist will be able to achieve some most 
gratifying results. 

Not only can beads, bangles, and other articles 
of adornment be manufactured by this means, 
but some very artistic and effective decoration 
on plates, pots and similar articles can be carried 
out. 

Before commencing, however, there are one or 
two points that must be borne in mind. First 
of all, obtain an assistant when working with 
sealing-wax, as there are nearly always three 
things to be done simultaneously. These are: 
(1) Holding the article that is to be decorated, 
or which is to model the sealing-wax into the 
desired shape; (2) holding the lighted taper ; 
(3) holding the sealing-wax. One pair of hands is 
obviously inadequate, and if attempts are made 
to manage without assistance, then the article 
or articles in the process of embellishment are 
bound to suffer. 


HOW TO MAKE BEAUTIFUL BEADS. 

~The hand that holds both the wax and. the 
taper must be kept perfectly steady. This is an 
important point, as painful burns may result if 
a drop of wax is spilled or shaken on to the hand 
or arm of one of the workers. Where a metal 
object is being used for purposes of modelling, 
the end which is held in the hand should be 
wrapped round, otherwise the metal will speedily 
become too hot to be held. 

Now as to the actual modelling. Beads are the 
easiest things to make, and upon beads the 
beginner should make her first attempt. Before 


you begin, see that you have all your tools ready, 
as sealing-wax modelling calls for speedy work- 
manship. In this case you will need, besides the 
sealing-wax and the tapers, a saucer of cold water 
and a fairly thick darning needle which has 
previously been greased with a little fat. ; 

The operator—that is, the girl who is doing the 
modelling—holds the greased needle horizontally 
in her right hand, while her helper has the stick 
of sealing-wax in her right hand, and the taper, 
lighted, in her left. When all is ready, the taper 
is applied to the sealing-wax and the drips allowed 
to fall upon the needle (all in one spot, of course), 
which the operator immediately begins to turn 
slowly between her fingers. When enough wax 
has collected to form a bead of the size required, 
the operator, while it is still warm, quickly 
moulds the wax with her right-hand finger and 


_thumb to the required shape, and then plunges 


it, while it is still on the needle, into the saucer 
of cold water. This sets it, and brings up a high 
gloss, and the bead can then be slipped off. 


PERSONAL ADORNMENTS IN WAX. 

The barrel-shaped bead is the easiest to start 
with, but, after a little practice, other shapes can 
be made. If decorative effects are required, 
the bead should be scratched with a needle while 
it is still warm. Another very pretty way of 
decorating them is to crush up variously coloured 
glass beads into small crystals, and roll the wax 
beads in these. This can best be done by warm- 
ing the crystals and then rolling the bead, still 
on its needle, among them. 

A very pretty bead can be made in the form of 
a whirl or spiral, but this needs very careful 
workmanship. First of all, you must heat the 
sealing-wax so that a long string drops off and 
hangs down in the manner of an icicle. While 
this is still warm, it must be wrapped around the 
greased needle and broken off to the length 
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required, afterwards being plunged into the 
water as before. A string of these in different 
colours, threaded on a coloured cord, make a 
highly decorative and original-looking necklace. 

Plaques, to wear round the neck on a length of 
cord or moiré ribbon, are very easily made. 
Grease the inside of a very small tin lid, and 
allow the wax to drip into it. The initials of the 
owner can be scratched in the plaque while it is 
still warm, or decoration may be afforded by small 
drops of sealing-wax of different colours. The 
hole to allow the cord to pass through is made 
with a needle before the wax has quite set. 

A large brass curtain ring makes a very pretty 
and striking bangle when covered with sealing- 
wax, and decorated in any of the ways previously 
mentioned. Plain bar brooches or tie-pins can 
be treated in the same way. 


IMPROVE YOUR PLATES AND 
SAUCERS. 

Plain plates and saucers may 
be made very decorative by being 
treated with sealing-wax. A bold 
design should be marked in the 
centre witha lead pencil, and then 
lightly brushed over with gum. 
The wax—two colours combined _|/j|/ 
is most effective—should then be 
allowed to drip into the spaces 
that are to be filled in, and, if 
necessary, moulded with the fingers 
or the handle end of a spoon 
before it sets. On the outer edge 
of the plate small beads of wax arranged either 
in one big circle all round, or a series of small 
circles, would provide the finishing touch. These 
circles, also, should be first of all marked out to 
ensure regularity of design. If a spot of wax 
drops in the wrong place, wait until it dries, and 
then scrape it off with the point of a sharp knife. 

Plates adorned in this way are, of course, of no 
further domestic use, but they may be used either 
for decorative purposes, or to hold letters, cards, 
and so on. 

A rough earthenware honey jar “ takes” 
sealing-wax beautifully, and can be converted 
into a really lovely little vase if a bold design in 
two or more colours is worked upon it. Flower- 
pots will also yield very satisfactory results. 


WHEN BEETLES CAN BE BEAUTIFUL. 

If you are ambitious you will try modelling in 
relief. This is more difficult than the other method, 
but the beautiful results that can be obtained will 
amply repay you for the extra trouble involved. 
Insects are the easiest subjects, and prove most 
effective. A row of ladybirds marching solemnly 


round a dul! yellowy-brown plate, or a fat blue 
beetle with fearsome-looking curving horns, sitting 
on the edge of a green saucer, would, as you may 
imagine, look most striking. 

Ladybirds can be made by joining a small spot 
of red wax to a smaller spot of black, thus 
forming the body and head respectively. The 
legs can be marked in with black enamel paint. 
The beetle is formed by a fairly large oval-shaped 
spot of blue wax which is joined to a smaller 
round blob (the head), and the two black horns 
(lines of black wax which you will model with a 
hot knitting needle into “ branches ’’). 

Flowers, such as roses, and autumn-tinted leaves 
can also be modelled by the artistic girl, but for — 
these heated instruments will be needed, so that 
the piece of sealing-wax upon which she is working 
will be kept soft and workable. 
A narrow-bladed, bendable knife 
will do quite well for this moulding. 
Start with a large round mass of 
sealing-wax, and then, beginning 
irom the middle, stroke and 
smooth it with your hot knife into 
the shape you require. 


GIFTS YOU CAN MAKE. 

The sealing-wax hobbyist will 
never be at a loss for presents ; 
her hobby will provide little gifts 
that, while they cost her but a 
trifling sum, will be novel and 
dainty enough to delight the 
lucky recipients. 

It will be easy enough to think of a dozen and 
one little articles that her school-chums will 
welcome, but a rather more difficult problem 
presents itself when it is for her grown-up friends 
that she must contrive something. 

However, one gift that is sure to delight any 
aunt or uncle, or mother or father, is a sealing- 
wax paper-weight. 

For this you will require some heavy founda- 
tion, as the wax, in itself, will not be weighty 
enough for the purpose it is to serve. Any small 
metal, china or wood object will be suitable. 

Coat this with wax, and smooth over witha 
warm knife. Wait a few seconds until it is 
properly set, and then decorate it in any way that 
appeals to you. You can have a flat design in 
wax, or, if you wish to make it very effective, 
perch a beetle or a rich red rose on the top. 

As you practise and improve in theart, you will 
find that there is practically no end to the things 
you can do with your sticks of sealing-wax, and 
very beautiful and decorative additions to both 
personal and household ornaments can be made. 
THE END 
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A Story of Farm Life and Adventure in Australia 
By GERTRUDE NELSON 


CHAPTER I. 
FACED BY RUIN. 


ITH a rattle of hoofs, leaving a small 

W\ avalanche of small stones dancing mer- 

rily down the hillside, the two girls 

topped the rise. Claire Barry, with a laugh, 
drew rein. “ Beaten you, May!”’ she said. 

May Wallace laughed with her. It was good 
to see that mischievous sparkle in her chum’s 
eyes, that healthy flush on her cheeks, and to 
realise that she alone was responsible for it. 
For Claire was a town girl. She had never seen 
the open plains of Australia before, and this 
holiday, which May had invited her to spend on 
her mother’s ranch, was likely to prove the 
biggest event in her life. 

Claire Barry was gazing in rapture at the 
smiling landscape below. 

“ May, how glorious!” she said, drawing in a 
deep breath. . “I never realised—it’s—it’s like 
Fairyland, after the smoke and grime of Sydney. 
Look at that ducky little house with its out- 
buildings and pens and things nestling just to the 
left of that big rock. Why, one could almost 
imagine a 

May smiled at the other’s enthusiasm. 

“The little house is Bin-a-Bo Ranch,” she 


) 
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said. 
to spend our six weeks.” 
Claire gave a whoop of delight. 
dear, you'll frighten Billy!” 

Billy was the horse which Claire bestrode. He 
gave a Start as the whoop of his high-spirited rider 
smote his ears. 

“ Billy’s a dear,” Claire voted, patting the 
animal’s glossy neck. “ A little liable to fox trot, 
perhaps, but still—quite a nice old chap. And 
So) thisiis) Bin-a-bo Ranch, is it?) Dont move, 
May. I want to look some more!” 

With May good-naturedly respecting her wish, 
the two girls sat their horses in silence for a few 
seconds. 

Claire drank in the picturesque scene in the 
hollow below ; the neat, verandahed homestead, 
the sweeping grasslands dotted with sheep, the 
field of golden corn to the left; the towering 
peaks and the lower foothills that formed a back- 
ground at once grand and imposing. 

‘What are those buildings to the right ? ” she 
asked suddenly. ‘Do they belong to your 
mother, too?” 

“No!” returned May, shaking her head, and 
a shadow crossed her face. “They are the 
property of our neighbour—our only neighbour— 
Mr. Jacques Moreau. You see that tall, narrow 


“ That’s mother’s property, where we are 
She laughed again as 
“ Be careful, 
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hill that juts out from the range? It divides the 
two properties. But we'd better be getting along. 
My mother will be wondering where we have 
got to.” 

Claire thrust her wealth of silky black hair 
from her face and, rather gingerly, started Billy 
down the grassy slope. 

Being town-bred she had done very little 
riding, but considering the high-spirited animal 
which had been her mount from the distant rail- 
he2ad—where a ranch hand had met the girls 
with the two horses—she was shaping remark- 
ably well. 

May sat her horse as if she were part of it. 

Unlike her friend, she had ridden horses almost 
from the time she had learned to toddle, and she 
was never more happy than when engaging in a 
health-giving gallop. 

The two girls cantered towards an intervening 
belt of trees. Suddenly May threw up her hand. 


“Listen! There is someone galloping this 
way,’ she said. ‘“‘ They—— Oh! What is the 
matter? Hark!” 


Mingling with the rapid thud of hoofs, a stifled 
cry had rung out. 

May urged her horse into a gallop and raced 
towards the trees, her hat flying from her head 
and her sunny, golden hair streaming in the 
wind behind her. 

From behind the trees there raced a horse 
which, at first sight, looked as if it had broken 
loose. Then the two girls saw that it had thrown 
its rider. 

A dark-haired girl of about their own age had 
her foot entangled in the stirrup, and she was 
being dragged over the sun-scorched grass in a 
cloud of dust. 

May raced her horse alongside the rebellious 
animal, shot out a hand, and caught at the bridle 
rein. 

In a few paces, she brought the runaway to 
a standstill, while Claire, leaping from her saddle, 
helped the dusty and dishevelled girl to disengage 
her foot from the stirrup and rise. 

“Why, Pauline, how did this happen?”’ May 
enquired. “It is not like you to be thrown!” 

“ Thrown !” 

The girl whom May had called Pauline tossed 
her dark head, and an angry flush crept into her 
haughty, imperious face. 

“ T was not thrown, stupid,” she said ungraci- 
ously. ‘“‘ My saddle slipped and General Joffre 
would not stop.” 

She turned furiously upon her horse and struck 
at it with the riding whip she carried 

“You beast!’ she said, through her small, 
white teeth. ‘‘ How dare you disobey me? ” 

May, who loved horses passionately, cried out 


in protest. She caught at the other’s arm and pre- 
vented her from striking the animal a second blow. 

“Oh, don’t, Pauline!. I am sure he did not 
realise you had fallen from his back,” she pleaded. 
“Let me see to your saddle girths, so that you 
can ride him home.” 

“TI can see to those myself!” snapped the 
dark-haired girl, as she tore her arm from May’s 
fingers. 
think that I am a novice—I, who have ridden 
horses nearly all my life!” 

With that, she walked her horse away, and 
after making the saddle secure, remounted and 
galloped away. 

“Oh, la-la!” exclaimed Claire, smiling in 
amusement, as she looked after the retreating 
Pauline. ‘‘ What a perfectly delightful little 
lady! Not only did she not thank you for stop- 
ping her horse, May, but spoke as if you ought to 
consider yourself highly honoured to have had 
the chance of helping her ! ”’ 

“Pauline Moreau is like that,’”’ May Wallace 
replied, with a frown. 

‘““Moreau! She is the daughter of your neigh- 
bour, then ? ” 

ees: ae 

“ Her name doesn’t sound English.” 

“No, it is French, of course, and although she 
and her father never speak anything but English, 
they come of French stock, I believe. They used 
to be quite friendly with us, but they have 
changed during the past two years.” 

“Why?” asked Claire. “I do not see how 
anyone could fall out with you, May—you are too 
gentle-natured. And, somehow, from what you 
have told me, I feel that your mother is like you.” 

“For some reason Mr. Moreau wants to buy 
my mother out.” 

“To buy her property ? ” 

May nodded. 

“He says he wants to extend his own ranch,” 
she explained. ‘‘ When my mother refused to 
sell—she is very attached to the place, because 
daddy bought it for her shortly before he died— 
Mr. Moreau grew angry. He has hardly spoken 
since, except to persist in his offers to buy. 

“What I cannot understand,” she went on, 
after a pause, ‘‘ is why Mr. Moreau is so anxious 
to add our property to his own. He could quite 
easily buy land on the other side of his ranch if 
he wished and extend in that direction. The 
ground there is just as good as anywhere else.” 

“Perhaps it’s just a kink,” Claire sugges'ed. 
‘Perhaps he wants the whole valley so that he 
can feel himself a sort of little king. Anyway, 
why bother?’ she added. “If he’s anything 
like his daughter, Iam sure he would tempt me 
to be rude to him.” 
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“To hear you talk, anybody would ~ 


They resumed their canter towards Bin-a-Bo Tea was laid on the table*for three, but of 
Ranch, Claire still keenly alive to the wonder May’s mother herself there was no sign 
about her, May’s delicate brows contracted in a 
troubled frown. 

To her it seemed that there was a curious 
absence of employees about her mother’s pro- 
perty ; also that the flocks were much fewer in 
number than they had been on her last home- 
coming. 

Near the verandah stood grizzled old Seth 
Jackson, who had faithfully served Mrs. Wallace 
and the owners before her as foreman, whilst his 
motherly “ better-half,” who was with him, 
acted in these days as housekeeper. fo. | 

“Welcome home, Miss May!” both cried. @ 4 
But it struck the girl that there was a curious / 
note of sadness underlying the cheery tone they / 
adopted. 

As the ranch foreman took charge of the girls’ 
horses, May introduced her school-friend. 

Then, mounting the verandah steps, 
the girl conducted Claire into the 
pleasant, raftered living-room. 


Pauline turned furiously upon her horse and struck at it with her riding-whip. You beast!’ she said, through her 
small white teeth. ‘ How dare you disobey me? 
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“Mother, dears—mother! Where are you?” 
cried May. 

A voice answered her from an inner room. 

“J—I will be out in a moment, darling. 
Make your friend—at—at home. I shall not be— 
long!” 

May Wallace started. 

Concern crept into her blue eyes, for—she was 
certain she had made no mistake—there was a 
curious break in the well-loved tones. 


She took two sharp strides forward, tapped 


the inner room was—and entered. 

The girl gave a little pained cry at what she 
saw. 

Mrs. Wallace sat at a table beyond the bed. 
Before her was a heap of bills and account 
books, which her outflung hands had swept into 
confusion. The widow’s grey head was bent, 
and her shoulders were shaking convulsively. 

“Oh, mother, mother, darling—what is the 
matter ? ” 

Mrs. Wallace, who seemed not to have heard 
her daughter knock, looked up with a little cry. 
Her face was haggard and tear-stained, and there 
was a hunted, desperate look in her kindly eyes. 

May flung her arms about her mother’s neck 
and placed her warm cheek against the wet, 
care-worn one. 

“ May—why did you surprise me like this ? ”’ 
Mrs. Wallace faltered through trembling lips. 
“ I—I wanted to keep—to keep it from you until 
you had enjoyed your holiday.” 

“To keep what from me, mother?” May 
asked, her own eyes bright with sympathetic 
tears. 

“The fact that we are faced with ruin, child! ” 
was Mrs. Wallace’s startling reply. 


CHAPTE RATT 
THE MYSTERIOUS SIGNALS. 


Re ! Mother, you cannot mean it!” 
May stared incredulously into the 
tear-stained face. Mrs. Wallace nodded 
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dully. 

“ But—but I thought—I imagined that every- 
thing was going very well. You told me that 
when I was home six months ago.” 

Again Mrs. Wallace nodded. 

“Yes, darling, but everything has changed 
since then,”’ she said, with a pathetic helpless- 
ness. ‘““ There has been a serious drought—and 
the shortage of water has caused an alarming 
quantity of the sheep to die off. On top of that, 
someone has been rustling.” 

“ Rustling, mother ? ” 

“Stealing sheep, dear—my sheep. Almost 


nightly, a score or more have mysteriously dis- 
appeared from the grazing lands—except when 
we have had strong look-outs on the watch.” 

“But you do not seem to have many hands 
here now to keep watch,” said May quickly. 

“No, dear. Things have becomeso bad that I 
have been forced to cut down my wages sheet. 
But we have had strong guards at times for all 
that. Mr. Moreau has been very good, and he 
has lent me men for the purpose. When they, 
or my own hands, have been on the watch, nothing - 
has happened. But as soon as our vigilance has 
been relinquished, the mysterious thefts have 
commenced again.” 2 

May drew in a deep breath. 

“Then,” she said, slowly, “ you must have a 
spy in your employ, mother. There must be 
someone who keeps the thieves informed as to 
what is happening here. Oh, it is contemptible— 
to steal like this from a widow.” 

“The rustlers are no respecters of persons, 
May,” answered . Mrs. Wallace sadly. “ Mr. 
Moreau’s stock has suffered even more seriously 
than mine. He is rich, however, and can stand 
such losses, whilst I am not in a position to do so.”’ 

“ Then it means, mother is 

“Tt means, child, that if these losses cannot 
be checked I shall have to part with this dear 
old place, after all. But your friend will think 
us terribly rude. Go out to her, and I will follow 
as soon as I have bathed my eyes.” 

“May I tell her, mother?” asked May, 
after a moment’s hesitation. 

“Why, yes, dear, if you wish. I see no reason 
why you. shouldn’t.” 

May returned to the living-room, where, 
apologising to Claire, she acquainted her friend 
with the unpleasant news her mother had just 
imparted. 

“Sheep rustlers, eh?” ‘cried Claire, whem 
she had listened to the queer story. “ We must 
help them to keep watch, dear. What fun!” 

Hardly had the words left her lips than she 
realised how heartless they must have seemed to 
her friend. 

“Oh, May, how hearte you must think me,” 
she exclaimed contritely, putting her arms about 
the other girl. “ Your mother is being hit hard 
by these thefts.” 

For just a moment May fought with her sobs. 
Then she broke down, and faltered out just how 
bad the position was. 

“ Tt—it would break mother’s heart—and mine, 
too, I think—if we had to sell out and leave 
here,’ she explained, in conclusion. ‘“‘ We must 
try to unmask the thieves, Claire—or, at least, 
to mark down the spy who is carrying them the 
information. As we are only schoolgirls, the 
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_- when they went for a walk 


man or men responsible may 
not suspect our intentions, in 
which case it will be easy for us 
to take them off their guard.” 

The smiling face that Mrs. 
Wallace presented as she pre- 
sided, a little later, at the tea- 
table, said much for her sterling 
courage. 

“Our best plan,” said Claire, 


after tea, “is to pretend to 
have no interest in the business. 
We'll go to bed in the usual 
way, about ten o’clock, but 
on nights when we know there 
isn’t a strong watch being kept, 
we'll slip out and watch on 
our own account.”’ 

“Yes,” agreed May. “ If we 
wore dark clothes we could 
leave by the window of my 
bedroom and nobody would 
notice us. Oh, I hope we shall 
be successful.. I have never 
seen mother looking so ill and 
worried.” 

For the next three nights, 
however, bright moonlight 
bathed the countryside, and, 
with the few employees Mrs. 
Wallace had left keeping watch 
in turns during the sleeping 
hours, no further thefts oc- 
curred. 

But on the fourth night 
heavy clouds that suggested 
that the drought was on the 
point of breaking overcast the sky. 

For Jong intervals the moon was obscured, and 
a blanket-like darkness descended upon the 
grazing grounds. 

Claire was sharing May’s room, and at a little 
before eleven o’clock, dressed in the darkest 
clothes they possessed, the two girls climbed 
from the window and dropped lightly to the 
ground. 

Noiselessly they made their way out on to the 
ranges and then darted into the deep gloom 
beneath a row of trees. 

No hands from the Moreau ranch had been 
loaned to-night. Three of the Wallace hands had 
been told off by Seth Jackson to watch ; but as 
they had to “ police’ the whole of the extensive 
ranges, May and Claire realised that, with a little 
daring, the thieves might make a lightning raid 
without anyone being the wiser until morning. 

An hour—two hours-~dragged by ! 


Mrs. Wallace sat at a table beyond the bed. The widow’s grey head was 
bent and her shoulders were shaking convulsively. May started forward. 


May was beginning to tell herself that no 
attempt would be made to-night, when she heard 
Claire catch in her breath sharply. Simultaneously 
she felt her chum’s fingers close upon her arm. 

“ May—May, look!’ Claire whispered tensely. 
“The light! The light flashing up there on the 
hill!” 

May’s glance went to the towering hundred-feet 
hill, which separated and shut off her mother’s 
ranch property from that of the Moreaus. 

Claire certainly was right. 

Someone was up there—perched high on the 
surmmit of one of the peaks, flashing what ap- 
peared to be an electric torch. 

“Quick, May! Do you know a way up?” 
Claire demanded excitedly. ‘‘ There is your spy, 
or I’m Dutch! If we can get up there slick, we 
ought to catch them red-handed.” 

“Ves! There is a path that winds its way 
right up to the top of that hill, and finishes at 
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the very spot where they are,” May cried. “ Come 
along, Claire, we-—-- Hark! What is that?” 

From behind them had sounded a_ distinct 
bleating like the cry of an animal in pain. 

“Tt’s the rustlers at work. We must tell my 
mother and Seth Jackson, and have him rouse the 
men who are not out,” said May, as they stood 
staring into the darkness. ‘‘ We——” 

“There's no time for that,’ said- Claire. 
“Look, here they come! Twenty or thirty of 
them.”’ 

Once again Claire proved right. 

As the moon was partially exposed by the 
drifting clouds and a glimmer of its silvery light 
suffused the ranges, May saw that a number of 
sheep were scuttling along in an agitated drove. 

Both girls expected to see men driving them 
behind. But not a human figure was in view. 
The animals at first glance might have been fleeing 
from some ghostly presence. 

Indeed, the whole thing was so strange and un- 
eanny that the girls experienced an eerie thrill. 

Next instant they understood ! 

A black, shaggy dog appeared from behind the 
score or so of sheep, preventing several stragglers 
from leaving the small flock. 

But it was no ordinary sheepdog. Instead of 
creating the usual noisy barking associated with 
an animal of its kind, the dog forced the sheep 
on across the grass practically in silence. 

He uttered only the faintest growls as, ever and 
again, he snapped at the heels of the flock. 

“Specially trained to drive sheep without 
making a noise,” Claire said, as the truth rushed 
into her brain. “‘ What a cunning scheme! Never 
mind the man on the hill with the light. Let’s 
follow the dog, and see where he takes the sheep.”’ 

But even as they left the shadow of the trees 
to carry this resolve into action, the black- 
coated dog saw them, uttered a shrill, warning 
bark, and, turning tail, dashed away into the 
night. 

The sheep slowed to a standstill and com- 
menced to graze once again as though nothing 
had happened. 

Instinctively, both girls turned their eyes 
back to the hill, and, though the light was no 
longer showing, they could make out a dim 
figure standing upon the peak. 

It was at that moment that the heavy, 
ominous clouds once more drifted over the face 
of the moon. 

Came a sudden flash of light from the peak, 
a piercing, terrified scream, and a rumbling 
crash as some displaced rock went bounding 
down the steep hillside. 

Again and again the voice rang out, and now 
the girls could distinguish the word: 


“ac Help ! a?) 

They aes for a moment, puzzled. Then | 
May understood what must have happened. 

“Come along, Claire!’’ she urged.” “ The 
rock has given way under the person that was 
standing up there, and he—or she—has fallen 
over the cliff-side ! ”’ 

“She 2?” Claire exclaimed, startled. 

“T think so,’’ May replied. ‘‘ Did you hear 
the voice? It was a woman’s!” 


CHAPTER III. 
CLAIRE’S DISCOVERY ! 


LAIRE expected her friend to make straight 
for the dividing hills, but, instead of that, 
it was towards the Wallace homestead 

that May ran. 

“Where are you going, dear? ”’ asked Claire, 
as she caught up with her chum. “ Are you 
going to give the alarm ? ” 

“No; we can deal with a woman, surely 3 re 
said May, her voice a little hard. “I want a 
couple of lariats ; there are bound to be several 
hanging in the stables. We shall have to drag 
her up. As she is still able to call out, she must 
have fallen on to the ledge which runs round 
the hillside, about twenty feet below the top.” 

They gained the stables, and she flung open 
the door. 

“Ah! here is one lasso, and here is another. 
They are about fifty feet in length, but we 
will take two.” 

 Butiwhyw wi 

“In case we find that raising her is too much 
for us. We could lower her to the ground, then, 
or near it. At least, not too near it,” May added, 
as an after-thought. “‘I do not mean to let 
her go, if I can help it, until we know who 
shes.” 

It took them the best part of a quarter of 
an hour to scale the tortuous and none too safe 
path that wound its way up to the lofty peak 
whence the light had flashed. 

The moon was still more or less obscured . 
when, panting and breathless, the chums walked 
along the rugged, scrub-dotted hill-top. 

“Where are you?” called May, as she went 
cautiously towards the edge. 

“Here!” answered a voice which sounded 
gruff, as if the speaker was making an effort 
to disguise it. “‘ Who are you?” 

The tones had floated up from a point almost 
directly beneath the spot where May and Claire 
stood. 

“T am May Wallace,” 
coldly. ‘‘ Who are you?” 

There was no reply. 


answered that girl 
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In the moonlight May 
and Claire saw a number of sheep scuttling 

along in an agitated drove. Behind them pounded 
a shaggy black dog! 


And, after waiting for a few moments, May 
shrugged her shoulders; then, falling to her 
knees, she unwound one of the long, stout 


lariats. 
“ Tie this about your waist, and make sure 


you knot it securely,’ she directed tersely. 
“Call when you are ready; we'll try to pull 
you up!” 

Claire lowered herself flat on the rocks and 
peered downwards, but she could only dimly 
make out the figure which crouched upon the 
narrow ledge below. 


“T am ready!” came the call. 

And both May and Claire, as the latter rose, 
strained upon the raw hide thong. 

But their efforts were in vain. 

It began to occur to them that the person 
below was purposely making herself a dead- 
weight upon the rope, so as to prevent their 
raising her. 

And this seemed confirmed when : 

“Cannot you lower me to the ground below ? 
There is a tree up there which you can put the 
lariat round and so ease me down.”’ 
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‘Very well, we will do that!” called down 
May ; and the plan was put into execution. 

May knotted her two lariats together and 
passed the hide rope around the base of the tree 
the unknown had mentioned. The girls gave 
the word, and a sudden wrench told May and 
Claire that the other had launched herself 
over the edge of the ledge into space. Carefully, 
each gripping hard on the rope, they lowered her 
into the dizzy gulf. 

“She must be very near the ground now!”’ 
panted May, at length. “ Let us knot the lariat 
around the tree, leave her hanging there, and 
hurry down. We - 

Her words ended in a gasp. 

Abruptly, the long lasso became slack in their 
hands, and both girls stumbled and fell together 
on their knees. 

“Oh, the rope has broken !”’ cried Claire. 

“No; she was near the ground, and she’s 
cut it!’ declared May. “‘ There’s a path that 
leads down on this side. Let us hurry, and we 
may pick up her trail.”’ 

“Why not go down the lasso?” asked Claire. 
“Tt will be risky, but far quicker.” 

May did not hesitate. 

Indignant at the dastardly manner in which 
her mother had been victimised, she was in a 
mood to disregard personal risks. 

She securely knotted the end of the double 
lasso about the tree ; then, seizing the raw hide 
rope in both hands, the girl lowered herself 
over the brink into the abyss. The thong began 
to tear through her fingers, causing her palms 
to feel as if they were on fire. 

She curled a leg round the Jariat and checked 
her downward rush. 

She called to Claire, warning her not to make 
a similar mistake, and the girl from Sydney made 
sure of gaining a grip with her knees before she 
actually commenced the descent. 

Both girls were plucky, but there were times 
when their hearts were in their mouths as they 
swayed helplessly in mid-air. 

Their hands were raw by the time they were 
half-way down, but, setting their teeth, they 
clung on to the thin rope, and at length, looking 
to one side, May saw that she was only a few 
feet from the ground. Faintly she could discern 
the scrub-dotted grass. 

“At last!” she gasped. “ We are nearly 
down, Claire, and I am going to drop!” 

She suited the action to the words, and an 
alarmed gasp burst from her lips. 

To her dismay, her feet failed to touch solid 
ground, as she reckoned they would. Instead, 
she went plunging down into an unsuspected 
cavity in the earth, which, because of the dark- 


ness, she had failed to see yawning directly under 
her. 

With a shock that seemed to jar every bone 
in her body, May struck the rocky soil at the 
bottom of a fifteen-foot hole. 

“ Be careful, Claire!’’ she gasped. “ There 


” 


is 


Too late! 

Counting on her friend having got clear, 
Claire released her own hold upon the lariat. 

She echoed May’s startled exclamation as she 
found herself plunging through space. Desper- 
ately she clutched at the walls of the cavity. 

For one tense moment her fingers closed about 
a piece of out-jutting rock, and she hung sus- 
pended mid-way. Then the rock broke away, 
and with it clenched in her hand Claire completed 
her precipitate descent. 

By now, fortunately, May had shaken off the 
dazing effects of her fall. 

She was on her feet as her chum fell, and she 
caught her as the latter pitched backwards. 

They fell together and lay on the ground, for a 
moment breathless. But Claire’s fall had been 
broken, and neither was much the worse for the 
unpleasant adventure. 

“Why, here is the torch—the torch she sig- 
nalled with!” cried May, as her hand encoun- 
tered it in the darkness. “It isn’t broken: it 
must have been extinguished in the fall. Where 
can we be? ”’ 

May flashed the white light about them. They 
discovered that the boring was some six feet in 
circumference, and a tunnel from it extended 
for a short distance into the hillside, towards 
Mrs. Wallace’s property. 

“It is one of the many wells my mother says 
Mr. Moreau bored in an attempt to find water 
when the drought came,” May said. “ Why that 
tunnel has been dug, though, I cannot under- 
stand.” 

Claire suddenly realised that she still held the 
small portion of rock which had broken away in 
her fingers. 

She was about to toss it carelessly to one side, 
when the light from the torch fell upon it, and 
Claire saw something which caused her to start 
and suppress a sharp cry. 

“ Lend me the torch for a moment,” she urged. 
And as she took it from her friend she half turned 
and closely examined the fragment of rock. 

Claire then gave a somewhat inelegant whistle. 

“Gee whizz!” she breathed. ‘I’ve solved 
ever sO many mysteries, May, in one fell swoop ! 
Come along; let us scramble out of this hole 
and go after your sheep-rustler.”’ 

“We may be able to follow her tracks in the 
dust,” said May. 
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“No need to take that trouble,”’ answered 
Claire with a queer laugh. ‘I guarantee 
that I can find her in about two shakes of 
a duck’s tail. Come along, dear ; there’s no time 
to lose.” 

Claire seemed almost wild with excitenient, 
and she was full of a galvanic energy. Not with- 
out slipping and slithering on the loose soil at 
the side of the pit, she struggled up to the ground 
above. 

Turning, she grasped May’s hand and _posi- 
tively jerked her friend out after her. 

“Come along,” she said again, and, at a run, 
she set off across the Moreaus’ property. 

To the surprise of May it was to the Moreaus’ 
verandahed residence that Claire raced. 

Up the steps she sprang. There was a light 
showing in the windows of the rancher’s living 
room. Leaping to the door, Claire sent it crashing 
back upon its hinges. 

Then was revealed Pauline Moreau in excited 
conversation with a tall, foreign-looking man 
with a small waxed moustache and an imperial— 
her father, Jacques Moreau ! 

About Pauline’s waist was part of a severed 
lariat, at the knots of which she was tearing with 
her fingers. Over her shoulder was slung a pair 
of night-glasses. As the two girls entered the 
May lowered the lariat“. Tie - Toom. a shagey,-black dog ‘bounded-up from 
this around your waist, and where it had been reclining in a corner, showing 


oe See eo it *e- _ its teeth and growling. 
Call Pyne janes aie In a glance May, who already was beginning 
we'll try to pull you up!” to realise something of the truth, saw that this 


was the identical animal they had surprised 
rustling her mother’s sheep. 
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The Moreaus wheeled sharply and regarded 
the intruders with startled eyes. 

‘“There is your sheep-rustler—and her inno- 
cent acconiplice! ’”’ Claire cried contemptuously, 
pointing first to Pauline Moreau, then to the 
growling dog. “ She—the haughty and imperious 
Pauline—watched from the hill-top through 
those night-glasses, and when she was sure none 
_ too good a watch was being kept, she signalled to 
her father to release the dog, which had been 
trained to run in a score-or so of sheep without 
inconvenient noise. Can you deny that, Mr. 
Moreau ? ”’ 

In the faces of the rancher and his daughter 


guilt was plainly 
written. 
Then suddenly 


Pauline laughed and 
tossed her head. 

Ppl is eall jvery 
stupid,” she said 
ofi-handedly. “My 
father. made a 
friendly wager with 
an acquaintance 
that he could rustle 
sheep without being 
found out. He has 
lost, wna iS eull 
Your sheep are all 
safe, and we shall, of 
course, return every 
one. 

Claire smiled curi- 
ously and shook her 
head. 

“No, darling,” 
she objected sweet- 
ly; “ unfortunately 
for you, my father 
happens to be con- 
nected with the 
buying and selling 
of diamonds and 
Other precious 
stones—and I know 
an opal when I see 
ome, even when it 1s 
in the rough!” 

With a suddenness that was unconsciously 
dramatic, Claire whipped from the pocket of her 
skirt the piece of broken rock which she had 
torn from the pit by the hillside. 

~ The girl is mad, tather!~’ cried Pauline. 
“An opal 2? What can she mean ?”’ 

“IT mean,” flashed. Claire, “ that a rich opal 
mine commences by the boundary of your land 
and extends under the hill into Mrs. Wallace’s 


As the two girls burst in the Moreaus wheeled sharply. ‘ There 
is your sheep-rustler-—and her innocent accomplice!” Claire 
cried, pointing first at Pauline, then at the dog. 


property. By your dishonest and contemptible 
scheme to ruin her you hoped to force her into 
selling out to you.” 

‘ Claire—Claire, can this bel true?" )cmed 
May, who felt that it must be some wild and fan- 
tastic dream from which she must scon awake. 
“Ts that really an opal you have in your hand ? 

“ Of course it is, dear,” laughed Claire. ‘“‘ look 
at their faces and you will see I have made no 
mistake. And where this came from there’s 
more—many more, for opals do not grow in 
ones. May, you're rich, and these villains 
would have deprived you of what is yours! ” 

“Leave my house!’ thundered Pauline’s 
father, advancing 
upon the girls 
threateningly. 

“Certainly, Mr. 
Moreau,” retorted 
Claires se: bite 
advise you to send 
those sheep back 
first thing in the 
morning if you 
wish to avoid un- 
pleasantness with 
the law.” 

Pauline’s father 
took the advice. 

Soon after break- 
fast on the following 
morning —- when a 
delighted and bewil- 
dered Mrs. Wallace 
was examining 
several fine stones 
which had already 
been found by 
furiously working 
hands on her land—- 
the Moreaus’ fore- 
man and four sub- 
ordinates drove 
around the dividing 
hill three hundred 
odd sheep. 

‘Ohya, Claireauel 
am so happy,” May 
said  tremulously. 
“ To think that dear mother will be able to stay 
on here after all, and that she will be wealthy, 
too—conifortable for the rest of her life.’ 

She caught her friend to her and kissed her 
cheek. 

“ What a lucky day for me when I asked you 
to spend your holidays with us! ’’ she whispered. 
“ We owe you more than we can ever repay ! ”’ 

THE END 
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EAR MABEL, 
I think I told you in my last letter that I 
contemplated a new sort of holiday this 
year. Well, I am having it! Where do you 
think I am at present and how I am writing this 
letter 2? Onno less a place than the step of a big 
caravan, surrounded by the most beautiful 
country you could possibly imagine, and balancing 

a wobbly writing-pad upon my knee. 

That, of course, accounts for my terrible hand- 
writing. We have a table of sorts inside, but 
Jessie James, who is acting as cook to the ex- 
pedition, is busy preparing the evening meal 
upon it, and to ask to use even a corner of it at 
this moment is just about as dangerous as going 
into the den of a hungry lion with intent to comb 
his mane. It also accounts for the fact that I’m 
writing this in pencil; but you'll forgive that, 
dear, knowing the circumstances. 

' Really and truly, this is great fun. We have 
been four days on the road now, and as the weather 
has been kind to us we’ve enjoyed ourselves 
immensely, and I’m feeling ever so much better 
and fitter than I did a week ago. We finish our 
little tour at the end of this week, I am sorry to 
say, but I am sure that the amount of benefit 


Are you in search of new holiday experience? 
The seaside and country are quite sufficient 
for most of us, but there are times when we 
feel we need a change. 
which we have had the privilege of reading, 
throws a new light upon the holiday question 
and may provide you with ideas when plan- 
ning how you will spend your own_ holiday. 


The following letter, 


we are deriving from it will keep us in good trim 
all next term. 

Now I’ve excited your curiosity, dear, and you 
want to know all about it. Well, you shall, for 
I’m every bit as keen to tell you as you are to 
listen. 

The idea was mine in the first place. As 
Mother and Dad are in France, I couldn’t go home 
for the holiday, and the thought of mooning about 
in some seaside place with relations didn’t 
appeal tomea bit. Ada Mornfield and Jessie and 
Hilda Dearborn were in the same boat as I was, 
and the prospect of the usual sort of holiday 
wasn’t very attractive to them, either. 

We were seriously thinking of staying on at 
school and polishing up our tennis in the absence 
of the other girls, when, looking through the local 
paper, I saw an announcement advertising a 
horse caravan and a tent for hire. 

Then the idea got hold of me. I explained 
it to Ada, Jessie and Hilda, and the result was 
that we arranged to hire the caravan and tent 
and set off on a circular tour the following 
Saturday. Hilda, who once spent a holiday with 
some caravanning friends, we made captain of the 
party, she being the only one among us with any 
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previous experience; besides, she’s over two 
years our senior. 

Hilda has been tremendously useful. She 
seems to know all that there is to be known 
about this sort of life and has prevented us from 
making a good many foolish mistakes. For 
instance, after we had packed our luggage for the 
trip we each found that we had a_ good-sized 
trunk-load of stuff, and that the trunks alone 
would occupy most of the available space in the 
van. 

Hilda pointed out that we only required 
two dresses each—one for the road and one for a 
change—and instead of four or five pairs of shoes 
just two—a stout walking pair and a pair for 
camp and, in addition, a pair of soft slippers to 
wear inside the van. 

She suggested other cuts in luggage, too, 
with the result that we eventually packed all 
our stuff together in one small trunk. And 
though our wardrobe isn’t an extensive affair 
now, we have quite enough things to be going 
on with. 

Hilda said that the most successful way to enjoy 
a ““van’”’ holiday was to organise some form of 
camp discipline—that is, to assign certain duties to 
each of the party and make them responsible for 
carrying them out. That, of 
course, is necessary when you 
come to think of it, and we 
were not slow to adopt the 
scheme. Now we all have our 
daily tasks to per- 
form. 

Jessie is cook. I 
am orderly and 
== groom—sweeping up, 
washing dishes, look-~ 
ing after and feeding 
the horse, 
and all that 
sort of thing. 
Ada is fire- 


man, which means that she is responsible for 
finding the materials to light fires—not at all 
an easy job when you have three or four fires a 
day like we have. Hilda is General Organiser and 
Mess President—at least, that’s what she calls 
herself, though what the last part of it means 
goodness only knows. I fancy that it is a term 
she has borrowed from her father, who is a colonel 
in the Army. 

Anyway, her main duties are to buy in supplies 
and supervise in the culinary department, as the 
cookery books say. She also plans the menus 
every day, and when she is not doing anything 
else, gives Jessie a hand. 

Of course, we do not ride in the caravan all day 
long. Our horse—we call him George—is a dear 
old fellow, but he has long since passed the stage ~ 
at which he might be expected to win the Derby, 
so we allow him to take things fairly easily. 

On a flat road we walk or ride as the inclination 
takes us, but up hills we make old George’s load 
as light as possible by all walking. One of us, of 
course, leads the horse, but this is a task we share 
between us. Every morning I give him his 
‘feed’ and a good brush down, and repeat the 
duty in the evening. When I can get it I steal 
him a lump of sugar, just for a little luxury. 
George loves that lump of sugar. 

Everything has gone swimmingly so far. We 
did twenty miles on the first day of the tour, after 
which Hilda made arrangements with a farmer to 
allow us to camp in his field. 

I must admit that we all felt a bit nervous the 
first night, for it was so strange and eerie being 
in the dark out in the open country. We built 
a big fire and sat round it until half-past nine, 
and Ada, who seems to have a knack for doing 
the wrong things at the wrong moment, passed 
the time by telling us stories of ghosts and foot- 
pads. 

Consequently we were all quite scared when it 
came to moving and going to bed, and until 
Hilda plucked up courage none of us dared enter 
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the dark van. However, once we were in and the 
lamp was lit and the door locked, our nervous- 
ness wore off, and in spite of Ada’s stories we 
‘slept soundly. 

That broke us in. We haven’t been afraid 
since. Indeed, Hilda and I, preferring to get as 
much fresh air as possible, now sleep together 
in the tent which we pitch close up to the caravan, 
while Ada and Jessie sleep in the caravan itself. 

We rise each morning about seven, and after 
we've all washed, one by one, in the collapsible 
canvas bucket we’ve brought with us, we get on 
with our duties. The first night out Ada, 
after collecting the wood for the following morn- 
ing’s fire, left it outside by 
the caravan steps, and in the 
morning found it quite wet. 
It took us a long time to get 
the fire going, I can tell you, 
but since then we’ve profited 
by the experience and now 
take the wood into the van 
every night to ensure its 
being dry for the morning. 

My word, I am rambling 
on, aren’t I ? 

I wish you were here with 
us, Mabel. This is just the 
sort of holiday you’d enjoy, 
for I know how fond you are 
of the open air. I’ve tried 
camping, but caravanning 
‘knocks camping into fits, 
because we can simply go 
where we like, when we like, 
and do just exactly what we 
like. We see fresh sights every day, we sleep in 
a different place every night, and we are always 
encountering little adventures such as one never 
meets with in the ordinary way. On the road 
it is amusing to hear some of the opinions that 
people pass. Some apparently think we are doing 
this for a wager, others think we have no homes 
of our own so are wandering about gipsy-fashion ; 
quite a number do take us for gipsies until they 
get a good look at us. 

But while writing of the advantages of this life, 
I mustn’t forget to tell you of its drawbacks, and 
there are many of them, though we are such a 
happy, chummy little band that we laugh them 
away when they crop up.: 

The other night, for instance, the farmer to 
whom we applied for a camping pitch refused 
permission and forced us to move on. It was 
dark before we found another convenient spot, 
and as we could not see any sort of habitation 
we took the liberty of driving our caravan into 
an open field. When we woke up in the morning 
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we discovered a large and ferocious-looking dog 
seated at the bottom of the steps. 

That frightened us no end, as you can guess. 
But Hilda, who knows how to deal with dogs, 
took a lump of sugar from the bag and fearlessly 
approached the animal. The dog didn’t know 
whether to be cross or pleased at first, but once it 
had taken the sugar it became Hilda’s friend for 
hfe and didn’t seem to mind us a bit. We were 
preparing to “hike out ’’—see how expert in 
camping expressions I’m becoming, Mabel ?—- 
when the owner of the dog himself appeared. 

We all got a surprise. For this man was the 
selfsame farmer who’d refused us permission 
to camp on his land only the 
previous evening ! 

We had to explain, of 
course, but as it happened he 
turned out to be quite a nice 
man, after all. Somehow he’d 
got the idea that we were 
gipsies and for some reason 
he hated gipsies. | Why do 
some people hate  gipsies, 

‘Mabel? I’m sure that the 
few I’ve come in contact with 
are very inoffensive people. 

He had only seen our faces 
in the twilight. Ada and 
Jessie and myself were bare- 
headed when we interviewed 
him, and Hilda, having dis- 
carded her usual hat, had 
worn a low tam-o’-shanter 
affair, which doesn’t look un- 
like a knotted handkerchief in 
the dark or at a distance. Perhaps, in view of that 
the poor man could be quite excused his mistake. 

Still, as I’ve already said, these little adventures 
only give the expedition an added zest. I know 
I shall be jolly sorry when the week end comes 
and we have to go back. 

By the way, you’d better not write to me 
until I return to school, for I haven’t the faintest 
idea where I am likely to be during the next few 
days. We’re just wandering where fancy takes 
us, you know. Caravanning’s so much more 
interesting if you do it that way. 

So far the weather has been gloriously fine, 
which is always the way when you take mackin- 
toshes and goloshes. Of course, if we hadn’t 
taken these things it would have poured. 

Give my love to all at home and try and come 
over and see me next term, there’s a dear. Jessie, 

Hilda, and Ada send their love. 
All the best, 
Your affectionate chum, 
GLADYS. 
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A Holiday Story 


Wd Which Will Make You Lanehin 
BY 


JOAN VINCENT 


CHAPTER I. 
COOKERY—AND CUNNING 
INNER at one punctually |” 
D meer IST 
“Mind it’s a nice one, too, because 
we're going for a long walk, and when we come 
back we shall be fearfully hungry ! ” 
A ea VenterO si 
“Tf you try to, put us off with thin stew and 
rice pudding 
“Go for your walk, 
advised Fay Passmore. 


“oe 


ee? 


for goodness’ sake ! 
“Once you're out of 


camp Ivy and I can get on with it. We'll see 
that you don’t starve. 
“Rather!’’ agreed Ivy Goodburn. “ Why, 


you ve only just finished your breakfast and now 
you're thinking of dinner. Some girls are never 
satisfied ! ”’ 

~ Breakfast 1° _said one. of the campers. 
“Called breakfast for compliment, of course. 
But if a slab of porridge and a dried chip of 
bacon a 


“Your chance to-morrow, my dear!” said 
Fay Passmore briskly. “ All out of camp, or the 
cooks won’t be able to get on. Quick march!” 

There were a dozen girls present in the pleasant, 
sunlit field where the camp from Ravenvale 
School was established. 

Ten of them were obviously ready to proceed 
on a ramble; two were equally obviously 
“getting ready for work.” They were the camp 
cooks for the day. The lot had fallen upon Fay 
Passmore and Ivy Goodburn. 

They did not object to the task, and they were 
quite ready for it. Everyone in camp naturally 
had to work, and each day different girls were 
detailed for the various tasks to be done. 

For the last five days the plan had worked 
exceedingly well. 

Nominally the girls who occupied the two 
spotless white tents were under the “ super- 
vision ’’ of Miss Barton, one of the school mis- 
tresses, who was staying at a farmhouse within 
hail of the camp. 
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Miss Barton, to their great satisfaction, had 
allowed her supervision to become of the most 
casual kind. She called at the camp occasionally 
and was received well; but it was obvious to 
her that the Ravenvale girls were managing 
exceedingly well by themselves, and like a wise 
mistress she was prepared to leave well alone. 

“Quick march!’ Fay Passmore repeated, 
noting a tendency on the part of the others still 
to linger. ‘Every minute you delay us will 
make your dinner one minute later. We're 
working to a schedule.” 

“ A schedule ! 
the fortunate ones who was off duty. ‘“‘ It worked 
well at breakfast time. Is that another name 
for tea made with water that’s never. boiled ? ” 

“Shoooh! Go away-eee!” exclaimed Ivy 
Goodburn. “If you want a first-class hotel 
breakfast you shouldn’t come to camp. Con- 
sidering we overslept—ahem !—cut ourselves 
rather short of time s 

“ And food !”’ laughed one. 

“T really think we did rather well,” said Ivy. 
“ But dinner’s going to be a stunner. You can 
take our words for that—isn’t it, Fay? They 
can walk as far as they like, eh ? ” 

“And not trouble to come back,” said Fay. 
“ But they’ll still be here at dinner time if they 
don’t buck up. Hurry off!” 

This time the ten girls who were going out 
really took the hint that the camp cooks wanted 
to be alone, but they did not go without a few 
more words of advice—and warning. 

It wasa most unfortunate draw that had resulted 
in Fay andIvy becoming cooking chums together. 

This was the first occasion on which they had 
been left to see to the cookery. It was a day 
that had been forecasted on several occasions as 
being one on which the camp generally could 
expect to be on starvation diet. 

Fay Passmore was known as a “ rusher ”’—at 
times a rather reckless and precipitate rusher 
who acted first, and thought afterwards. 

Ivy Goodburn had a reputation for being a 
dreamer. She thought of many excellent things, 
but seldom carried them out. 

Between them, therefore, they could be trusted 
to bungle the cooking badly. 

While most of the advice tendered to them 
was given chaffingly, there had certainly been a 
note of warning in some of it. The girls wanted 
Fay and Ivy to bestir themselves. Cookery in 
camp is a very important matter. Already 
preakfast, owing to the cooks oversleeping, and 
sonsequent rash efforts to make up for lost time, 
aad not been a huge success. 

“ They’re gone at last, Ivy,” said Fay, watch- 
ing the ten girls across the field. “‘ Now we can 
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Ha, ha, ha!” chuckled one of ° 


really get to work. We've got a lot to do, but 
we're going to surprise them. We'll show them 
that we can cook.” 

“Oh, rather!” said Ivy Goodburn. ‘‘ You’re 
going to take charge, aren’t you ?” 

“Tam,” said Fay, with a nod. 

“That’s good,” said Ivy. “I’ve just had a 
rather good idea. We haven’t decided what we’ll 
do, but there are plenty of things in the store 
place. Supposing you go and light the fire and 
scour out the saucepans, while I read up the 
cookery book ? ” 

Fay gasped. 

eas I’m supposed to be in charge?” she 
said. 

“Certainly. We must have a good fire and 
clean saucepans,” said Ivy. “‘I’ll find several 
things in the book, and you can choose which 
you think is best when you come back from 
Oh, dear! You ninny! Why are you pulling my 
hair like that ? ” 

Ivy’s well-intentioned and helpful remarks 
finished with a squeak. 

“You're coming to help light the fire!” said 
Fay, giving Ivy’s hair another pull. 


Fay picked up aspade and smote the door lustily. Beyond 
putting considerable fear into the heart of Ivy, however, 
she accomplished nothing. 


“All right—if you want me to,” gasped Ivy. 
“You've got a funny idea is 

“And then you're going to help scour the 
saucepans!’”’ went on Fay. “It was your idea 
to make scrambled eggs in a saucepan big enough 
to feed five thousand, and put three lots of 
porridge on so that it would cook quicker. You 
come and do some work !”’ : 

“ Certainly—if you'll leave my hair alone,” 
said Ivy. ‘“‘ But I must say that I don’t think 
you’re much of a head-cook, when you don’t 
even know what we're going to cook.” 

“Tl see to that all right,’ answered Fay. 
“T’ve got it mapped out in my mind.” 

And Ivy, seeing that there was nothing else 
for it, adjourned with her companion to the 
Astchen.; 

The ground on which they were camping had 
been occupied at no very distant 
date by soldiers, who had used 
the spot for the construction of 
bivouacs. There were several 
trenches, all of them nicely roofed 
over with timber, on top of which 
had been piled large bags of soil. 

One of the trenches housed a 
fire grid and oven that made 
excellent camp cookery utensils 
for anyone who understood how 
to work with them. 

It was when the fire, having been 
re-kindled, commenced to smoke 
abominably, and persisted in send- 
ing its smoke in the wrong direction, 
that Ivy began to ask questions. 

“ Do you think it will burn?” 

“Of course it will burn!” said Fay, with 
assurance. 

“ That’s a good thing. But I say—I’ve just 
had a rather fine idea. We've got a good bit of 
pocket.money between us. Why worry about 
cooking the dinner? It doesn’t matter as long 
as it gets cooked, does it?” 

“As long as it does,” said Fay. “ What’s the 
priceless idea now? Are you going to buy it 
already cooked?” 

“Not exactly. But I was thinking that we 
might get that girl at Mimble’s to cook it for us ! ” 

Fay gave a gasp of incredulous horror. 

Mimble’s was a quaint little general shop near 
the camp where everything could be done or 
obtained. An elderly lady kept the establishment 
and with her lived a fat girl. 

She was really quite a fat girl, and she was 
frequently hanging round the camp. She usually 
appeared at meal-times, especially if there was 
something particularly nice about. She seemed 
to have a special instinct for appetising food. 
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The “ Bolster.” 


Whenever she came she had a tragic tale to 
tell of bad trade, long hours, and under-feeding. 
Until she was understood she had had several 
free, large, and satisfying meals. But she was 
not nearly so welcome in the camp now as she 
had been at first. ' 

‘““Mimble’s!”’ said Fay scornfully. “ Not 
likely! You wouldn't catch me going to Mimble’s 
to have anything cooked! Not while the Bolster 
is about.” 

“The Bolster”? was the general and rather 
appropriate nickname applied to the fat girl from 
Mimble’s. 

‘““She wouldn’t be able to eat anything if we 
watched her, or warned her first,” said Ivy. 

“Perhaps not. But % 

“ Besides, she’s a fine cook, as everyone knows. 
She’s really a splendid cook. If we paid her she’d 
do everything. She’s got a good 
oven to use, too—better than a 
horrid old smoky fire that collapses 
when you look at it.” 

“When who looks at it?”’ asked 
Fay. 
“Well, anyone,” returned Ivy, 
tactfully. ‘“‘But coming back to 
the subject of the Mimble’s 
Bolster. Vl admit that we don’t 
really like her. But I think that 
she’d cook well if we paid for it, 
and it would save us an awful lot 
of trouble. I could get on with 
my book, and your knitting a 

“We're going to cook the dinner 
ourselves! ’’ said Fay, emphatically. 

“Right ! You're leader. You'll 
have to march along first if it’s a failure, and I’ll 
watch and see what they do to you. But the 
Bolster 2 : 

“I won’t have the Bolster anywhere near the 
camp!” said Fay, with emphasis. ‘“ If I catch 
her hanging round. this morning I’ll take her to 
the top of the hill and roll her down the other 
side. She’d never stop once she got properly 
started. She’d carry trees and all before her. 
Where’s that wood ? ” 

“Do you want wood ? ” 

“Dor Oh, my darling! How am I going 
to keep the fire going without wood ? ” 

“T’ll get some. But you hadn’t said anything 
about wood before a 

“No,” said Fay, with sarcasm. “I was 
thinking of a new idea—one that I wonder hadn’t 
struck you. If we put the food out in the sun, 
and left it for about seven weeks, it might start 
to cook ; 

But Ivy had gone to get the wood. 

After a deal of blowing and persuasion, the 


fire commenced to burn properly. Fay was a 
pessimist where fires were concerned, but she 
became convinced at last that this was going to 
be a reasonable one and burn as a good fire 
should. She consented to leave it to get a good 
hold on the coal that had been piled on it, and 
for the time being vacated the cooking trench. 

It was obvious that the idea of employing the 
Bolster still hung about in Ivy’s mind, but Fay 
would have none of it. 

In a swift, confident, and almost drastic 
manner, Fay decided what the menu for the day 
was to be. 

She decided upon delicious soup, followed by 
an invigorating and nourishing stew, with a 
wholesome, tasty, and perfectly delightful suet 
pudding to finish. 

The adjectives were all supplied by Fay; the 
same delightful optimism did not inspire Ivy. 

However, the start they made was excellent. 

There was a good “store”’ for them to work 
upon. The stores were kept in the most perfect 
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The camp cooks recoiled, dismayed at what they saw. The small saucepan standing in the middle of the grill was 


trench that the soldiers had constructed. It was 
entirely timbered in, and was guarded by a rough 
but strong wooden door that could be barred on 
the outside. 

In the store were many things—including leg 
of beef, vegetables, soup cubes, suet, and flour. 

Fay set to work with a will, and Ivy helped 
loyally. 

When an hour had passed they really had 
something to show for their trouble. 

There was a splendid fire burning in the 
“ grate,” and everything was in its appointed 
vessel, ready to go on. Fay advocated putting 
them on at once, in case the walkers should return 
sooner than they expected. Ivy was perfectly 
willing to see everything out of the way. 

They had just set the last of the saucepans on 
the grid above the bright fire when Fay exclaimed: 

“ There’s seasoning for the stew! We haven’t 
got that?” 

“But we've got everything else, haven't 
we ?’”’ Ivy asked cheerfully. 


almost red hot, and steam was pouring from the lids of the other pots. 
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“ Everything. It’s going to be a fine dinner— 
one that will surprise them.” 

“Good!” Ivy sighed. “ That’s a blessing. 
We can go and have a rest at last. We'll just go 
and get the seasoning case es 

They left the cooking trench and made their 
way to the store place. The work had been done 
well ; they were intent on finishing it. Unluckily, 
they did not notice the figure of a fat girl, who 
had been hanging about the camp for some time. 

But the fat figure followed, and with amazing 
cunning and stealth drew suddenly nearer as 
the pair of camp cooks went into the store. 
With quiet but determined haste, the figure 
approached the door as soon as they entered, 
closed it swiftly, and slipped the big wooden bolt 
into place. 

And, having done that, the young lady known 
as the “ Bolster” tiptoed swiftly away, smiled as 
she made up the cooking fire, and then left the 
camp ! 


CHAPTER 1 
PRISONERS TOO LONG. 
HE door won’t open!” 
It was that dramatic exclamation from 

Ivy Goodburn that drew Fay Passmore 
to her side. 

They had noticed the closing of the door of 
the store place, but had thought, at the time, that 
it had been blown to by the wind. 

It was not until Fay had taken the door knob 
and given it first a steady pull, and then a very 
hard pull, that she realised the truth. 

Great ocott lt won't open! 

“ That’s what I said,” said Ivy, despairingly. 
“ How are we going to put the seasoning in the 
stew if we can’t get out of the door ? ” 

“ How are we going to jolly well watch the 
dinner if we can’t get out ? ” exclaimed Fay. 

“My goodness! I hadn’t thought of that! 
Why, it—it may burn!” 

“May burn! It jolly well will burn!”’ said 
Fay. “ Come on—both together ! We’ll open the 
door somehow. Pull!” 

They both pulled. They tugged their hardest, 
but the door did not yield. That was not sur- 
prising. With the big wooden bolt firmly in 
position outside, a young elephant would have 
had a job to burst that door open. 

“Pooh!” said Ivy, desisting from her efforts. 
“ This ‘is a fine go, isn’t it ? We’re locked in! ” 

“ That bolt must have fallen. I’m sure it must 
be the bolt,” said Fay. “It does sometimes 
close the door by itself. 
we came in? Did you see it was safe ? ” 

~ A didn' tlt asaidilviy. me! 

“Then you're a fine one!” exclaimed Fay. 


ce 


Did you notice it as, 


“We're both locked in when we ought to be 
looking after the cooking. Why didn’t you put 
the bolt right ? ” 

“Did you see it was wrong, or dangerous ? ” 

“No, of course I didn’t. If I had I should have 
put it right.” . 

‘““So should I!” said Ivy: “ Besides, you're 
in command of the cooking; I’ve allowed you to 
take command from the start. Don’t forget that 
I washed the greasy saucepans.” 

“Oh, bother the greasy saucepans! How are 
we going to get out of here? That’s what I 
want to know!” said Fay Passmore. 

It certainly was a problem. 

The place had been built by experts who had 
made it a veritable little fortress. There were no 
windows, the only light being that which filtered 
through from the slits between the stout wooden 
props that composed the walls. The roof was 
not only wood, but was covered with sandbags 
as well. 

“Tf we had some dynamite ” began. Ivy. 

“ Do say something sensible, dear,” urged Fay. 

“T wish I could,” said Ivy. “I want to get 
back and read my book. We’ve hurried up for 
nothing. The dinner’s on, and now we’re jolly 
well prisoners. We might just as well have gone 
slowly.” 

“We'd have done better to leave it alone. Do 
you think there’ll be anything worth eating if 
we don’t get out pretty quickly ?” 

“I suppose there won't,” said Ivy. ~" Sule 
it won’t be our faults. We can. tell the girls what 
happened.” 

“Tell them!” said Fay, scornfully. ‘Why, 
they’d laugh at us for the rest of the holiday ! 
Whoever heard of two ninnies going into a store 
and getting locked in while the dinner roasted to 
death? | 

“ Let’s yell ! said Ivy.. ‘“ There’s bound to be 
someone about. The Bolster might even be hang- 
ing round the camp.” 

They yelled. 

They uttered united and frantic cries at the 
tops of their voices for five minutes, and only 
desisted when threatened with hoarseness. 

No reply rewarded them. 

The cries should certainly have been audible. 
As a matter of fact, they were ; for the young 
lady, known colloquially as the ‘“ Bolster,’’ heard 
them, and smiled with much satisfaction. 

Unfortunately, however, neither Fay nor Ivy 
guessed that she had had any share in the 
disaster ; she had moved too swiftly and success- 
fully for that. 

Finding that yelling did no good, they tried 
the door again. Fay picked up a spade and 
smote it well and lustily. But, beyond putting 
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considerable fear into the heart of her companion, 
she accomplished nothing. 

“Do put it down!” entreated Ivy. “ You'll 
never open the door that way.” 

“T’ve got an idea,” said Fay. 

“T hope it’s a better one than the last,” said 
Ivy. “ You nearly hit me twice with that spade.” 

“We might be able to dig ourselves out,”’ said 
Fay. “ The earth is soft enough, and I don’t think 
this wood is sunk very deep into it. If we could 
move some of the timbers we could wriggle out.” 

Ivy nodded. Digging, as opposed to wild 
hitting, seemed an infinitely more satisfactory 
scheme. 

“ Right-ho! You have a try, dear,” she said. 
“It’s certainly a very much better idea!” 

Fay tried it. 

Her first effort, which was enthusiastic but 
laborious, soon proved to be only waste of good 
time. The deeper she dug, the deeper the wooden 
props seemed to be sunk. They were, at that 
point, obviously not to be shifted. 

She tried a fresh spot, and when she was 
tired, Ivy took a turn and managed to undo 
nearly as much as Fay had done. The new spot, 
however, was equally unsuccessful. 

Then Fay had another digging idea. It necessi- 
tated shifting most of the stores, but she was 
optimistic. Fay did not give in without a struggle. 
With great energy they moved a mountain of 
goods, and Fay got to work again. 

But it was quite as useless as before. With 
more than an hour having passed since they first 
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As Marjorie came over to examine the stew, 
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Fay made a hurried attempt to bang the lid of 
she was not quick enough. ‘“ Good gracious, you don’t expect us to eat that, do you ? 


found themselves prisoners, Fay stopped breath- 
lessly and leant on her spade. 

Ivy was standing by the door, and sniffing. 

““T can smell something,” she said. 

“What can you smell?” asked Fay, breath- 
lessly. 

“ It’s something burning,” said Ivy. “ It might 
be the fire, of course, but I think ce 

“ Our dinner ! ” wailed Fay. ‘“ I’ve been trying 
not to think about it. If there’s anything left it 
will deserve a medal for gallant conduct under 
heavy fire.” 

“ T think it is the dinner,” said Ivy, reluctantly. 
“ And—and I really think it may be scorched in 
parts. But it may not be too bad. I’ve just had 
an idea.” 

Fay was too despairing even to ask what it was. 

“T’ve been looking at the door,’ said Ivy. 


the saucepan back, but 
Marjorie demanded. 


“I’ve noticed you,” said Fay. “It’s much 
easier than digging, and you keep much cooler 
at it. You’ve rather enjoyed it, haven’t you?” 

Ivy ignored the sarcasm. 

“Tf we got a very thin knife,” she said, “it 
might be possible to push the blade between two 
of these logs and get it under the bolt. Once we 
lifted it we’d be all right.” 

“My goodness! And you’ve only just thought 
of that, after looking at the door for half an hour!” 

“My dear, you haven’t thought of it at 
all yourself! You must admit 4 

“Never mind admitting!” gasped Fay. “Let’s 
have a knife and try it. This one will do. Where’s 
the best spot to try ?”’ 

She chose a spot for herself, managed to 
slip the knife through, and pressed upwards with 
all her strength. 

The bolt yielded at once. 

“Done!” gasped Ivy, as they gazed out into 
the daylight once more. “ And I thought of it, 
too! You'll owe y 

But Fay was already racing for the “ kitchen 
trench,” and the only thing left for Ivy to do was 
to follow her. 

The sight that awaited them was dismaying 
in the extreme; there had been no mistake at 
all in Ivy’s suspicion that she thought she smelt 
burning food. 

The fire, after its obstinate start, had burned 
with amazing ferocity—such ferocity, in fact, 
that a small saucepan which had been standing 
in the middle of the grid was now nearly red-hot. 

Steam and fumes were pouring from the lids 
of the other pots. 

Fay grabbed up a cloth and lifted the lids in 
turn. 

The stew was dark, and thick, and had a 
strongly scorched odour. The soup—or what 
was left—-was much reduced in bulk, and was 
boiling furiously. 

The potatoes were almost without water, and 
the suet pudding was completely without. 
The pudding saucepan was the last that Fay 
examined, and it gave her the greatest shock of 
all. The pudding cloth was smouldering ! 

“ Pull them off! Pull them all off!” Fay 
gasped. ‘“‘ We’ll have a try at saving what we 
can! We'll just 5 

“ They’re coming!” cried Ivy, in a tone of 
dismay. 

“Coming ? Who’s coming ? ” demanded Fay. 

“ The other girls! They’re coming across, the 
fields. They'll be here in five minutes ! ” 

Fay looked out and groaned. 

“Oh, my goodness! So they are! ” 

“ Shall we tell them we’ve been locked in the 
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store place ? 


“Not likely!” said Fay emphatically. “ Es- 
pecially when we could have got out right away 
if we’d only thought of the knife. We—we'll 
do something—we’ll manage some kind of dinner. 
After all, they may be jolly hungry and not 
notice that it’s been cooked a bit too much.” 

‘“ Try and keep them talking,” suggested Ivy. 

‘“That’s it—something like that!” said Fay. 
‘““T’ll put some more water in these saucepans, 
and just let them warm up again. The stuff 
may not taste half as bad as it looks. We'll get 
away with it if we’re lucky.” 


CHAPTER JIL 
NOT ACCORDING TO PLAN. 
’ ooxs ! Buck—up—with—the—dinner ! ” 
It was a combined instruction, re- 


¢ 


peated in perfect time by ten voices, — 


that echoed across the field and carried to the 
“cookery trench.” 

Ten perfectly nice and perfectly hungry girls 
were sitting around the ground sheet waiting for 
their dinner. They had hoped—perhaps opti- 
mistically—that it would even be there waiting 
for them. 

Apart from the vision of a very worried and 
breathless Fay, who shouted to them to “ wait 
a minute,” they had not yet seen anything of it, 
however. 

“ There’s a funny, scorched smell hanging 
about,” said one. 

“Very scorched ! 
in another. 
dinner.”’ 

“My dears,” said the first speaker, “ did 
Marjorie expect anything else when she ap- 
pointed Fay and Ivy as cooks ? ”’ 

Marjorie Stebbings frowned slightly. 

“T’m afraid there’ll be trouble if they haven't 
done the cooking all right!’ she said. ‘‘ That 
was the arrangement when we came to camp— 
everyone was to do their turn properly.” 

“ And trust Marjorie to see that we do it, too!” 
chuckled one. “But here comes something. 
They’re bringing some of the ruins along!” 

Fay and Ivy were making their way from the 
kitchen. 

Each of them carried a large iron saucepan, 
and each was trying to assume a quite untroubled 
and easy look. 

“Don’t forget that you’ve got to do most of 
the talking!” Fay was whispering to Ivy. 
“ Keep them interested, and then they may not 
notice that some of it’s a bit—er—scorched. 
You're pretty good at changing the subject.” 

“ Shall we tell them it’s burnt ? ” 

“Of course not! They’ll know that—I mean, 
they mustn’t notice it. Hungry girls ought to 


Quite a burn-y smell,” put 
“T hope they haven’t burnt the 
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be able to eat anything. It won’t taste as bad 
as we think it is.” 

A somewhat ironical cheer greeted them as 
they deposited the saucepans. 

“Hooray! The dinner comes! ” 

“Which of you fell in the fire?” asked 
Marjorie Stebbings. ‘‘ There’s a strong smell of 
burning hanging about the camp.” 

“Burning ?”’ said Fay innocently. “ Oh, 
that’s probably the fire. It smokes a bit at 
times, and the wind’s in that quarter.” 

“Yes. Blowing the smoke right away from 
this direction,” remarked one of the girls. 

RrLreciscly. Dut it 
whistles round the trenches 
and comes out again over 
there. I wish you wouldn’t 
start arguments when it’s 
dinner time!” said Fay, 
as briskly as a patter come- 
dian, ““ Pass up your plates 
for lovely soup ! ”’ 

“This way for lovely 
soup !”’ echoed Ivy Good- 
burn. “ By the way, have 
you girls heard the latest 
riddle ? ”’ 

“T know it!” came an 
answer. “‘ When is soup 
not soup? And the answer 
ieee When it's* had -a 
Goodburn while _ being 
cooked.’ ”’ 

SBE, Wey Ie 

There was a peal of 
laughter at the retort—a 
peal in which it is hardly 
necessary to state Ivy 
Goodburn did not join. 


The riddle had not gone 
merely flat : it had, ina re 


manner of speaking, turned 
and bitten her. 


The subject of burning was the 
last one that she wished 
to raise at the moment 
the soup. was_ being 
passed round. 
“Youre wrong— 
quite wrong!” said Ivy, 
withdesperate briskness. 
“ The riddle I was think- 
ing about was——”’ 
“It wasn’t this soup 
by any chance, was it?” 
asked Marjorie Steb- 
bings. “‘ Because there’s 
a conundrum here. 
What does it mean when 


Fay put her hand to her 
mouth to stifle a laugh. 


upon the Bolster, who, looking alarmed, 
turned away while. . . 


a lot of lumps'‘of black 
float round the soup, 
and the stuff smells 
like a forest ? ” 

“It means,” answer- 
ed a voice, “that Fay 
and Ivy have been 
cooking !” 

Fay Passmore 
banged the lid on to 
the soup saucepan in 
a business-like man- 
ner. The position was 

not improving. 

“Don’t have 
the soup if 
you don’t like it!” she exclaimed. 
“There are «plenty ) of 
hungry girls who will eat 
if We it, | yOure #100 © 1as- 
tidious. Those who’d like 
stew Z, 

“What sort of stew? ” 
asked one. 

“Stew awful!” said the 
humorist of the party. 


Marjorie had risen from 
the ground-sheet and had 
come over to inspect the 
saucepan of stew. Fay 
made an attempt to bang 
the lid back, so as to hide 
the pieces which had ad- 
hered to the side when the 
moisture boiled away, but 
she was not quick enough. 
Marjorie groaned. 

“Good gracious! You 
don’t expect us to eat that, 
do you?” 

Her chums were crowd- 
ing to her side. 


Ivy bestowed a ferocious 
elateneme 


“Tt’s all right—very nice stew really!” 
said Fay persuasively. “It’s looks are against 
it, perhaps, but it’s very nourishing. It may 
be just a trifle overcooked a 

“Come on, girls!’’ said Marjorie. “ Let's 


see what else they’ve got in the kitchen ! ” 

“Come back! ”’ cried Ivy. 

“ You can’t go there!” said Fay desperately. 
ialtseprivate! 

But ten girls had already gone to inspect. 

Their amazement nearly passed beyond words 
when they saw the suet pudding which Ivy had 
carelessly left on the ground, its wrapping black 
and charred. 

‘My hat!” 

“Oh, my goodness! They expect us to eat that 
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A plump figure came sauntering into the 
camp, and hailed them. It was the figure of the 
fat young lady known as the Bolster. 

“Nothing for you to-day, my dear!” said 
Marjorie Stebbings. “It’s starvation camp. 
We're going short of rations ourselves.” 

‘Oh, I Say! “How strange!’ said the 
Bolster. “‘ We’ve simply got a house full of 
food. We expected a party on a charabanc 
this morning. A dozen of them were coming, 
and I’ve cooked a lovely dinner for them. 
Would you girls care to have it 2?” 

Marjorie looked at her chums; she was 
steadily avoiding cutching the eyes of either of 
the cooks. | 

“We must eat something, mustn’t we, girls ? ” 
she suggested. 

“It’s a jolly good dinner,” said the Bolster 
persuasively. “ You know how I can cook.” 

“We'll open up some bully beef,’ suggested 
Fay Passmore. “And if I cut the edges off 
the suet pudding es 

“How much per head for dinner?” asked 
Marjorie, turning to the Bolster. 

“ Half-a-crown!” said that young 
promptly. 

“ The price is a bit steep,” demurred Marjorie. 

“It’s a jolly good dinner,” said the Bolster. 
“No business of mine, of course, to suggest 
that you can’t get anything like it in camp. 
But there’s chicken, and sausages, and ea 

“It’s a bargain. We'll come along,” said 
Marjorie Stebbings. “‘ Coming, cooks ?”’ 

“ Not likely!’ said Fay Passmore, her cheeks 
red. 

“ Right-ho! You’ll probably be able to dig 
a little bit out of the middle of the suet pudding. 
This way for dinner, girls!” 

Ten hungry girls, led by Marjorie Stebbings, 
departed in the wake of the Bolster. They did 
not glance once at the unfortunate cooks. 

Ivy and Fay watched them depart with 
moody frowns. 

“What a fiasco!” said Ivy. 
would have thought it ? ” 

Fay was biting her lip. 

“It’s funny that the Bolster should have 
come here at that moment !”’ she said. ‘“‘ Queer, 
too, that a charabanc party should fail to turn 
up—under the circumstances. And that bolt 
on the door—come with me, Ivy! I want to 
look at something.” 

She led the way to the store place in which 
they had endured such an unpleasant and 
agonising imprisonment. Something on _ the 
ground, glittering as the light caught it, attracted 
her attention. She pounced forward and picked 
it up. 
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“ Whoever 


‘‘ What ever is it?” exclaimed Ivy. 

“The Bolster’s brooch!” said Fay.” “dts 
been recently dropped here—she must have 
dropped it this morning. And I’m not sur- 
prised to find it, because she’s the girl who locked 
us in this morning !”’ 

“My goodness!” gasped Ivy. ‘“‘ You're right, 
Fay—I’m sure you're right! It’s a plot on her 
part, just so that she could sell ten half-crown 


dinners. She must have locked us in and then 
stoked up the fire. We'll jolly well expose 
her ae 


“Listen!” said Fay, with a sudden smile. 
“ That’s rather too easy. The Bolster’s been 
cunning, so we'll meet cunning with cunning. 
I’ve got a much better scheme.” 

She told Ivy all about it, and Ivy chuckled 
appreciatively. 


CHAPTER LV. 

A DEAL OF WORK FOR ONE ! 
1st! There she is!’’ whispered Fay 

Passmore. 

It was the following day, and while 
ten girls were absent on a ramble, Fay Passmore 
and Ivy Goodburn remained in camp to do the 
cooking. 

It was the sentence of the Camp Council, 
duly pronounced upon the two girls who had 
failed in their duty on the previous day. 

Fay and Ivy had expected it. The camp was 
run upon that system; any girl who failed in 
her duty was quickly dealt with by the others, 
and made to perform it properly on another 
occasion. 

Secretly, Fay and Ivy had rejoiced to hear 
that the ‘“‘ punishment ’”’ was the one they had 
expected. They wanted it. 

Apart from a determination that no such 
accidents should possibly happen again, they 
had a different scheme in mind—the scheme 
that had come to Fay on the finding of the 
brooch, 

In accordance with that scheme they had 
made up the fire, stacked it with a number of 
pans full of cold, plain water, and then walked 
out of the camp. 

By a secret and devious route they quickly 
returned unseen, and waited behind a screen of 
bushes. 

They had only been hiding for a short while 
when the Bolster appeared as expected. 

“ She’s just going to have a look round for the 
time being,” said Ivy softly. “‘ She must have 
been watching from a top window of the house, 
and saw us go. I expect she thinks it’s going to 
be easy for her, seeing that we’re on duty again. 
What a noodle she is to try the same scheme twice.” 
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‘‘ We'll teach her a lesson this time,” said Fay. 
“She's jumped down into the trench. Don’t 
forget what I want you to do.” 

They rose and crept softly and quickly across 
the ground. Ivy allowed Fay to gain a few yards 
on her. They came very quietly to the trench 
used for cookery, in time to see the Bolster by 
the fire, lifting the lids of the saucepans and 
peeping into them to see what they contained. 

Fay’s voice came to her so suddenly that she 
dropped the lid she was holding and whirled 
round. : 

“So you're the girl?’ said Fay. “ You're 
the girl who locked us in the store place and 
then stoked up the fire, so that the dinner was 
all spoilt! Can you deny it?” 

The Bolster gave a perceptible start, but tried 
to bluff. 

eeny it’ Why, of course 1 do!’ she said. 
“Why should I do such a thing? As—as a 
matter of fact, I’ve just come along to—to see 
if I could help ‘4 

“ That’s the idea ! ”’ said Fay quickly. “ That’s 
what you’d better pretend. You’d better pre- 
tend that you’ve come to help, and then Ivy 
may be all right.”’ 

“Ivy may be—all right?’ exclaimed the 
Bolster, startled at Fay’s tone. ‘‘ Who’s Ivy?” 

Fay indicated her chum; and the Bolster 
looked at her and felt a sudden misgiving. 

Ivy Goodburn was staring at her in a very 
strange manner indeed. 

“It’s because we’re in Coventry,” explained 
Fay, in a low voice. “No one’s speaking to us 
for the whole of the day. It doesn’t affect me 
much, but Ivy’s such a sensitive girl. She’s 
always strange if no one will speak to her.” 

“Oh, I say!” said the Bolster, blinking at 
Ivy. “‘ Is—is she safe?” 

“ Perfectly safe—as long as you don’t annoy 
her,” said Fay. “But if you contradict her 
she may rush at you—and jump on you! ”’ 

“Oh, I say!” ejaculated the Bolster, for the 
second time. 

Ivy Goodburn took a step forward and stared 
at the plump girl. 

“Who is that girl? Why is she here?” she 
demanded. ~~ 

Fay spoke to her very gently. 

“‘ She’s come to help us, dear,” she said. 

“You're sure she’llhelp?”’ saidIvy. “I think 
you're wrong. She’s going to cook the dinner for 
us! I know she’s going to cook the dinner for us!” 

The Bolster looked sorry she had ever des- 
cended into the cookery trench. 

“ T—I’m afraid that, the mistress is expecting 
me back 

“Don’t tell me she. intends to go away and 


leave us to work, Fay!” Ivy broke in. “ Shall 
I jump on her ? ” 

“Don’t do that at present, dear,” said Fay 
gently. 

“ I—I am staying for a little while,” said 
the Bolster hastily. 

“ She’s going to stay the whole morning and 
cook the dinner!” announced Ivy. “‘ Otherwise 
I shall have to jump on her. She's fat—much 
too fat for a girl. I think I ought to jump on 
her now and make her thinner ! ” 

“Don’t get excited, Ivy!” urged Fay con- 
solingly. “ You mustn’t worry just because 
a few silly girls won’t speak to you. They’ll 
be all right presently. Do you think you’d 
better peel the potatoes first?’ she added, 
addressing the Bolster. 

“ T’ll make up the fire,” suggested the Bolster. 

“You'll peel the potatoes!” announced Ivy, 
giving her a very hard look. “If you don’t I 
shall throw them at you. I know what’s in your 
mind. You don’t want to speak to me—you’re 
like a lot of other girls I know. But I’ll teach 
you not to speak to me!”’ 

‘““J—I—I don’t mind speaking to you at all,” 
said the Bolster. 

“ Right. Speak to the potatoes instead!” 
said Ivy. “I'll sit down here and watch you. 
Fay, bring me a book!” 

Fay went to fetch a book; and the Bolster, 
after one further look at Ivy, began work on the 
potatoes. 

When she had finished them she was directed 
to place the day’s joint in the portable oven, 
and tend it. 

Other tasks followed quickly, and the Bolster 
stayed in the cookery trench and did them all! 

She did not work willingly. She offered three 
times to go to the store for things, obviously 
intending to run for it when she reached the 
open. Twice she actually did attempt to escape. 

The sight of Ivy, however, pretending to be 
on the verge of jumping upon her, made the 
plump girl change her mind. 

She completed her tasks at last. 

The cookery trench was full of excellently 
cooked things, each one placed on a nice dish 
near the fire. The Bolster was an excellent 
cook—there could be no possible doubt about 
that. Under strict and hard supervision, with 
constant reminders when she slacked only for a 
moment, she had done her best. 

Looking very hot and breathless, she was at 
last told that she might go. 

“You're mean, horrid, scheming, cowardly 
girls!’ declared the Bolster, from a safe distance. 
“ And you haven’t taken me in, either ! I don't 
believe you’re balmy at all!” 
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“Perhaps I’m not, dear,” said Ivy, very 
sweetly. “ Perhaps you’re the balmy one for 
thinking that you’d trick us as you did without 
expecting us to have our revenge. Are you 
going to cook another dinner for an imaginary 
charabanc ? ”’ 

“Pah! Booh! Ooooh!” said the Bolster, 
pulling really extraordinary grimaces at the two 
smiling girls. “ I—I’ll make you sorry one day ! 
I—I'll come and throw a bucket of water over 
you for this !”’ 

They watched her go, feeling apparently too 
full for further words, and then transferred 
themselves from the edge of the cookery trench 
toaspot near by. They were reading peacefully, 
when a sudden hail drew their attention to ten 
hungry-looking girls. 

“What the—what on earth!” gasped Mar- 
jorie Stebbings. ‘‘ What are the cooks doing ? 
Where’s the dinner ? ” 

“They can’t have cooked any at all!” said 
one girl. “I can’t smell anything burning!” 

Fay Passmore rose and_ stretched herself 
languidly. She looked very spic and span and 
very unruffled. 


“What a time you girls have been! ”’ she ex--: 


“Do go and sit down! We've been 
Come and help 


claimed. 
waiting ever so long for you. 
me bring the dinner, Ivy.” 

And, two minutes later, ten perfectly amazed 
and almost speechless girls, having apparently 
expected nothing at all, sat down to the most 
perfect camp dinner they had ever eaten. 

And the two cooks, far from being flustered, 
sat with them and seemed to enjoy their dinners 
as well as anyone. 

The campers were almost speechless until 
Marjorie spoke. 

“You two,” she said, “ have really taken the 


wind out of our sails this time. However did 
you do it? Do you know, we didn’t expect 
to find a thing cooked when we got back ? ” 

“ You surely didn’t do it all by yourselves ? ” 
said Marjorie. 

“We didn’t,” said Fay. “ We didn’t do a 
thing of it. We've been reading all morning!” 

“ Then—then what a 

“Tt’s a present from the Bolster,” explained 
Ivy Goodburn. “ She felt sorry over yesterday. 
Her conscience must have pricked her about 
telling you such a whopper about the charabanc 
party, and she felt you deserved some change 
out of your half-crowns. So she’s cooked the 
dinner to-day as a sort of recompense.”’ 

The campers stared in greater amazement 
than ever. 

“You're trying to be funny,” said Marjorie. 
“The Bolster would never do anything without 
being paid.” 

“Well, she hasn’t been paid—except in her 
own coin,” said Fay. “I’m sorry, but I really 
can’t tell you more. Perhaps the Bolster will 
give further details, but Jet me warn you first. 
Don’t tell her that you have funny moods and 
want to jump on people, or she’ll probably go for 
you like anything !”’ 

Marjorie turned and smiled at the others. 

““ Ladies,”’ she said, “‘ in addition to proposing 
a vote of thanks to the cooks, I have a splendid 
suggestion to make. I propose that Fay and 
Ivy be appointed permanent camp cooks from 
now onwards.” 


The resolution was carried instantly, but it 
was not accepted by the two girls concerned. 


Having successfully emerged from the most 
trying experience they were likely to encounter 
under canvas, they were not hankering after 
another spell of duty as The Camp Cooks ! 


? 
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Some Hints on Running 


O my mind, and to the mene of a good 
many other girls, running is one of the 
jolliest sports imaginable. The de- 

lightful feeling that you have when you have 
gained your second wind is almost of being 
someone else—someone stronger and fitter, and 
able to go on for ever. That, of course, is if 
you take it moderately. 

I don’t advise any girl, unless she is wonder- 
fully brilliant, to think of going in for champion- 
ships. 
who enters for her sports, practises moderately 
for them, and does her very best for her own 
sake, and for the sake of the Form or school she 
is representing. 

Runners are divided into two classes—sprinters 
and long-distance runners. 

Sprinters.—Fairly tall girls, with a turn for 
speed, but not too much staying power, will be 
advised to limit themselves to the Io0 yards 
race, and, at most, the 220. There are other 
things for which they can enter, of course—the 
relay and similar races require sprinters. It 
is only an exceptional athlete who can hope to 
carry off prizes for long and short distances. 


Take your training moderately, 
whatever youdo. Keep as healthy 
as you can by sleeping with open 
bedroom windows; haveacold bath 
in the morning, if you can stand it ; 
don’t attend stuffy cinemas. “ Diet- 
ing’’ sounds a pretty awful word, 
but no girl need make herself a 
martyr. It means eating the sim- 
plest and most nutritious food to do 
you as much good as possible, and 
avoiding pastry, potatoes, and other 
starchy and “ stodgy ” things. 


The girl I am writing this for is the girl. 
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One of the finest forms. of training for running 
is walking. This may sound strange, but you'll 
know, of course, that walking exercises a great 
many muscles. It develops your strength very 
steadily, and without straining. A steady two 
miles a day for a month does wonders for a girl 
who does not take so much exercise as a rule. 

Don’t overdo the running part of the training. 
Practise your distance, but not at full speed at 
first. Start the hundred yards at a trot, and 
gradually increase the pace; but don’t go your 
hardest until you feel that you can do it com- 
fortably. Keep yourself well wrapped up before 
and immediately after running. 

Long distance races, however, are termed 
“ eruelling,” and if you are going to run in 
earnest you must prepare for them carefully. 
Two months’ training will not hurt you, and 
your daily walks should be of anything up to 
four miles. 

When practising for the quarter-mile, don’t 
just run the bare distance, but practise 500, or 
even 600, yards. Just take it moderately until 
you can do the distance. Then practise with a 


sprint at the start, for the quarter always starts 
fast. 


Do this until you can finish easily at a 
more moderate pace. Finally, learn 
to sprint at the start, and also for 
the last hundred yards. For longer 
races you can’t do too much walk- 
ing. Do your'best—you can’t do 
more—and good luck to you all ! 


Remember This 

In “making-up”’ for stage-acting, 
it is better to use too little grease- 
paint rather than too much. All 
colours. used should be carefully 
blended together to avoid 
patchiness. 


Tennis and Lawn Tennis. 

Do you know the difference between “‘ tennis ” 
and “lawn tennis? ’”’ The latter is the popular 
game of to-day, and is little older than fifty 
years. ‘‘ Real” tennis is a different and more 
complicated game, requiring an elaborate and 
very expensive court, and the oldest one known 
is at Hampton Court Palace, built in 1530, for 
Henry VIII. Lawn tennis, when first intro- 
duced, was called “‘ Sphairistike.” 


Useful Hints, 

There is a splendid and very simple way of 
making the soles of your boots give better wear, 
especially if you have to walk over rough roads 
or pavements. Just give the 
soles a coat of good varnish— 
that’s all. 

But let them get thoroughly 
dry before wearing them ! 

Here is a tip for drying 
handkerchiefs and __ finishing 
them without the use of an 
iron. When washed, lay them 
on glass—a window will do— 
and see that they are as flat 
as possible. They will cling 
to the glass until dry, and 
come off almost as smooth as 
though ironed. 

Do you ever save pretty 
magazine covers and other 
coloured pictures that take 
your eye from time to time, 
and then not know what to do with them ? 

Here is the very latest notion. Cut out the 
most pleasing figures, mount them on_ fairly 
stout cardboard, and then cut the cardboard to 
the shape of the figure with a strong pair of 
scissors. They really look very fine on a study 
mantelpiece. 


Packing, 

I don’t believe there’s anything more exciting 
than getting ready for a good long holiday. 

Oh! how we thoroughly enjoy the few days 
previous to the day we set off ; what a busy time 
we have packing in all the little things we are 
sure to need whilst we are away, and what a 
scramble there always is before everything can be 
found. 

But the wise girl avoids this unnecessary last- 
minute scramble. She gets all her things together 
first of all, and then starts her packing. You see, 
by doing this, she not only avoids that running 
up and down, but can also. keep a check on the 
things she has packed, and the things she has still 
to find. 


So when next you're going away, try this simple 
little method, won’t you ? 

And also just a word about the right way to 
pack your things. Put all your heavy things, such 
as books, and shoes, etc., at the bottom of your 
case. Then lay your costumes carefully on top. 

Fold your dresses neatly and place them on top 
again, and then collars, and ribbons, etc., should 
come last of all. : 

Pack your stockings inside your shoes. That 
will take up less space, and if you have a lot 
of little oddments, just stuff them down the 
sides of the case, and they will make your 
packing quite firm. 

If you follow these simple ruies you'll have 
very little difficulty with your 
holiday packing. 


How to Take Care of Your Books, 

For those girls who possess 
books they prize, the following 
hints will enable them to keep 
them in good condition. 

One of the greatest mistakes 
is to pack books too tightly on 
the shelves. They should be 
loose enough to be withdrawn 
easily by placing a finger and 
thumb on either side. 

When visiting a cousin girl 
guide of mine just recently, I 
found her dusting her books, 
She has a fine collection 
neatly arranged on brown 
varnished shelves in her bedroom, and she was 
dusting them in quite the correct manner—not 
with a duster, which rubs the dust between the 
edges of the paper, but by gently clapping two 
books together so that the dust flew out and away. 


How to Remove Marks on Books. 

The dusting finished, my cousin gave me a 
piece of ordinary pencil indiarubber, with which 
she requested me to rub off sundry marks on the fly- 
leaf pages of some of her most prized possessions. 

Two of the books, leather-bound and gilt-edged, 
had become marked on the gilt part, but to have 
used the rubber here would have spoilt the gilt. 
A warm, damp cloth wiped along the edges 
quickly removed the marks. 


About Your Pets. 


Most girls have a pet of some sort. It some- 
times happens that, through ignorance of some 
little fact concerning them, pets are wrongly 
treated, and do not thrive as they should. 
Perhaps some note in the following will refer 
to your pet. 
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Cats.—You will know all about 


; | | Ey a delicate scarlet vein in each claw 
feeding them and _ housing, of it es as you hold it against the light ; cut 
course. But perhaps you have 7) aeiaci( ( A the dead part below this, and you 
a white cat that is not as clean in ( \ | LAN 7 will give your pet much relief, but 
appearance as it should be. To IVATDELY MTT on noaccount cut through the vein. 
attempt to wash it with water (ff x(( ( Removing the dead portion gives 


is cruel as well as being ineffective. 
Warm some bran in a tin bath, 
stand your cat in it, and thoroughly 
rub the bran into the cat’s fur 
for several minutes. When you 
brush it all out again, you will 
be delighted with your pet’s fresh 
appearance. 

KitTEns.—Feed them frequently, 
but not with toorich food, avoiding 
pork and veal, and such things. 
Do not give milk and raw meat at 
the same time. Always provide 
them with a little bell; kittens 
have no sense of danger when 
young, and are frequently trodden 
on if you do not help them to let 
you know where they are. 

Docs.—Dogs should be obedient. 
They are intelligent and loveable animals, but 
should always have one real master or mistress 
who has proper obedience from them. 

The health of big dogs demands at least one 
good run every day. Dogs that are allowed to 
run wild are of little use to anyone; take them 
with you, and they will love you for it, and you 
can keep them out of danger. 

Do not let them sit close to a fire, much as they 
wish. To more than one dog this indulgence has 
eventually brought blindness, for it is very bad 
for their eyes. 

RaBBITS.—Rabbits are interesting little pets 
if they are kept clean, and if you have any you 
should always make a special point of seeing to 
their comfort. They hate winter, and to leave 
them in an open run in wet weather is cruelty that 
will soon be followed by fatal results. Always 
keep wild rabbits in the dry. 

Use plenty of sawdust in their hutch, and 
change it frequently. When you give them a 
hay bed place a thick layer of sawdust beneath it. 
Sawdust is very cheap, and, 
by using plenty of it, you can 
always keep the hutch sweet. 
Another important point is to 
give plenty of clean food, and 
take away the stale food they 
have. left. 

CANARIES.—A canary’s claws 
must be cut occasionally. Do it 
very carefully with a tiny pair of 
scissors. You will be able to see 


Yi the bird no pain. 

Should your bird, through having 
long and awkward claws, break a 
leg, do not fear that it will prove 
fatal. Remove all perches and 
place the food and water in such a 
position that he can reach them 
without having to stand. Nature 
is kind to a bird with a broken 
limb; if you only remove the 
temptation for the bird to move 
about, a fortnight will see the limb 
healed and as firm as ever. 


Some Tips on Christmas Decorating, 

You can be as individual as you 
like in decorating, and the more 
original you are, the better. For 
instance, a friend of mine concen- 
trates only on mantelpieces—but she does those 
jolly well. Two or three ornaments are removed 
and in their place are neat little ornaments com- 
posed of holly artistically arranged on wire stands. 
The mantel border is replaced by one made 
specially for the occasion from dark cloth, upon 
which leaves and berries are stitched or gummed. 

Very beautiful effects can be obtained by 
Chinese lanterns, and if you have a conservatory 
or other glass place, you cannot choose a better 
situation for them. When they are glowing at 
night they are very pretty indeed. 


Washing Up. 

I’ve never met a girl who really likes washing 
up. In fact, most girls I know detest it. 

And vet I don’t see why washing up should be 
objectionable in the least, providing you go the 
right way to work. dn 

Get plenty of hot water—that is the chief point 
to remember—and don’t attempt to wash any 
greasy dishes unless your water is exceptionally hot. 
Por Use plenty of soap, and always 
dry the dishes straight away. 

‘But washing up spoils one’s 
hands!” some girls object. 

Well, it doesn’t if you just rub 
a little olive oil into your hands 
before you begin. Don’t use too 
much—just about half a tea- 
spoonful rubbed in thoroughly, 
and you will find that your hands 
are quite nice and soft. 


CHAPTERESI; 
PASSERS-BY. 
ow much further have we to go, Jill?” 

“An hour’s walk yet, granny, to the 


camp. ‘Tis beyond that distant belt 
of trees fringing the moor,” was the answer. 


The scene was a frost-bound road in one of the 
southern counties; the speakers, a handsome 
girl of fourteen or thereabouts, dark-haired, dark- 
eyed ; and an old, old woman, bent and bowed, 
and hobbling along with the aid of a stick. 
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A Story of a Little Wanderer 
Who Stood Up for the Good 


Name of Her People 
By ADA CRUNDALL 


The pair walked wearily, as if they had come a 
great distance. Their clothes, although supplying 
the one touch of colour in the dreary scene, were 
worn and ragged; they had no shoes on their 
feet, and their tanned faces showed beyond doubt 
that they were gipsies. 

The girl Jill drew her red shawl tighter across 
her shoulders, for the read at this point was 
unsheltered by trees, and bitter blew the 
December wind. 

Suddenly she halted, turned her head, and 
stood listening. 

““ Someone rides fast,’’ she muttered. 

The old woman drew up, and crouched under 
the shelter of a stunted clump of bushes. 

“The Georgios have good cattle,” was all she 
mumbled. “ But they are rich and can afford 
such.” 
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To an ordinary person the sound Jill heard 
would not have been audible; but to the gipsy 
girl’s keen sense of hearing there was an unmis- 
takable “ clot-clot-clot ”’ of a horse’s hoofs coming 
towards them. 

“Tis a single horseman,”’ said Jill, with her ear 
to the ground. “ He rides light, too.’”’ She broke 
into a slight whistle. “‘ It may be that it is well 
we aren’t rich, granny, when that gentleman 
comes to greet us.” 

“Eh! A highwayman ?”’ 

“ Likely enough,” replied the girl, with a shrug. 

And in this Jill spoke truly, for it was the 
period referred to in history books as “ the good 
old days,” when the roads and lanes of England 
were infested by highwaymen, footpads, and 
such-like gentry. 

Louder. and louder grew the galloping hoofs, 
and then round the curve in the road swung a 
horseman. He drew rein as he spotted Jill and her 
grandmother, and trotted briskly up to them. 

Jill’s keen eyes took in every detail of his 
appearance—his long, shabby, dull-green cloak, 
his battered hat, and soiled riding boots. But 
his features she could not see, for a muffler en- 
circled his chin and a black mask covered his 
eyes. 

' “ Bitter weather for those who take the road,” 
he said in a voice that was not altogether uncul- 
tured. ‘ You travel far?” 

“ Far enough to be too long, sir,” replied Jill. 
“My grandmother is nigh on four score.”’ 

He gave a laugh that had a bitter note in it. 

“T shall never see that age, my gipsy girl,” 
he said. ‘‘ No, nor half of it. Well, well, a short 
life and a merry! Here isa sixpence to buva 
piece of ribbon for your bonny black hair. ’Tis 
more than the rich gentry lolling in their carriages 
will think to give you. And, maybe, a gipsy’s 
good wishes will bring me luck,” 

And tossing the coin to Jill, he loosened rein 
and galloped off as fast as he had come. 

“Ah, the gallant, generous gentleman!” 
croaked old Norah Lee. ‘“‘ May a gipsy’s blessing 
go with him, and the good luck come his way.” 

Her grand-daughter, however, made no haste to 
pick up the money. Glimmerings of doubt were 
in Jill’s mind as to the nobility of highwaymen, 
and it was the old woman who finally took the 
coin from the road. 

“But is it right to make folk stand and 
deliver ? ’’ asked Jill suddenly. 

“He robs the rich and gives to the poor,” 
mumbled old Norah. ‘‘ Where’s the wrong in 
that 

Jill gazed at her with a puzzled look. 

“But sometimes highwaymen shoot people,” 
she said. 
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“Shoot people!” echoed her grandmother. 
“Don’t the fine folk do that with their battles 
and their wars ? Haven’t we heard tales of shoot- 
ing from our brethren in France, Spain, Italy ? 
But there, you’re only a child and don’t under- 
stand these things. Let us get on. We're in for 
a snowstorm as bad as ever I’ve known.” 

Even as she spoke a few flakes descended from 
the leaden sky—the forerunners of many more 
to come. 

Wrapping their threadbare garments around 
them, Jill and her grandmother trudged on in the 
direction the highwayman had taken. Slow, 
indeed, was the progress they made, for old 
Norah’s strength was fast failing, and she was 
forced to stop and rest about every other hundred 
yards. 

It was during one of these halts, at a point 
where there was a fork in the roads, that a post- 
chaise suddenly lumbered along and came to a 
standstill close to where they were. 

“ Hi, you!” called out the postboy to Jill. 
“ Which be the road to Lunnon ? ” 

“Yonder,” returned Jill, pointing in a south- 
erly direction. 

A lady’s head, enclosed in a large poke bonnet, 
emerged from the window of the chaise. 

“You foolish fellow,”’ she said to the postboy, 
in a drawling aristocratic voice. “‘ What use is it 
to ask a gipsy the way? When is their word to be 
trusted ?” : 

Jill flushed scarlet beneath her tan at the slur 
cast on her race. 

“ A gipsy’s word is as good’as your ladvship’s— 
maybe better,” she called out. 

A second bonnet appeared at the window, 
only the wearer of this one was a girl of 
about Jill’s age. 

“Mamma,” she said, “‘ how dare that common 
girl talk thus to people of quality?” 

“Ah! > sighed the lady. “Tis the eftect: of 
that dreadful revolution in France and that 
monster Napoleon. We live in a degraded age, 
Rose. Fellow ’’—to the postboy—“ drive on. 
Doubtless there is an inn near by where we can get 
reliable information as to our right direction.” 

And so saying, she pulled up the window, and 
the postboy—who, by the way, wasn’t a “ boy” 
at all, but a man well past forty—whipped up his 
horses and the vehicle moved forward. 

“Ah!’’ breathed old Norah Lee. “ Sixpence 
from one—insults from the other. Mark the 
difference Jill, and profit by the learning.” 

With angry eyes, Jill looked after the departing 
post-chaise, paying no heed to what her grand- 
mother said. She had a natural pride of race, 
and not only that, her father was head of the 
tribe to which she belonged. The name of Lee for 


countless generations had stood high in the 
gipsy councils. 

“Are we always to be treated like—like dirt 
beneath the feet of the Georgios ? ”’ Jill burst out. 

The old woman shrugged her shoulders in- 
differently. 

“Why fret over it, dearie ?” she said, sooth- 
ingly. ‘“‘ Hard words break no bones. Let that 
haughty lady have her post-chaise, her jewels, 
her fine dresses ; the wisdom of the gipsy is worth 
all these things and more.” 

“ Granny,” returned Jill, her eyes stil! following 
the post-chaise, “I would give much to teach 
her, and the like of her, that a gipsy has loyalty, 
truth, and faithfulness. Oh, if the chance ever 
came so that 

Ail at once her voice trailed off and she clutched 
the aged woman’s shoulder.” 

“ Look, granny—look ! ”’ she breathed. 

From out a tall clump of trees that fringed one 
side of the road down which the post-chaise was 
proceeding, there suddenly emerged the figure of 
a horseman, who at once darted in swift pursuit 
of the vehicle. 

It was the highwayman ! 


CHAPTERS 
HARDENED BY ADVERSITY. 


OR one brief moment Jill felt a fierce glow of 
satisfaction at the thought of the tribute the 
highwayman would exact from the haughty 

occupants of the post-chaise. But hard on this 
feeling followed one of pity for them at the sad 
fate of being despoiled of all they possessed— 
rings, brooches, watches—many of them doubt- 
less having sentimental attachments, and which 
would be highly prized for that reason. 

A second later, however, breathless anticipation 
of a catastrophe swamped every other emotion. 

Jill saw the post-chaise suddenly swerve to one 
side of the road, as the highwayman reached it, 
and then—crash !—the vehicle collided with a 
tree trunk. For a _ breathless moment. the 
watchers expected the post-chaise to topple over, 
and Jill gave vent to a slight scream. 

“Hush, girl!’ mumbled old Norah Lee, 
placing one hand on Jill’s mouth and clutching 
her with the other. ‘‘ The gentlemen of the road 
want no witnesses when they are at work. Crouch 
down—he must not know we are about.” 

Jill made a half motion as if she would break 
free; but at that moment she saw that the 
catastrophe she feared would not take place. 
The post-chaise was leaning at a most dangerous 
angle, but the tree into which it had dashed just 
kept it from falling over 


““See!”’ muttered old Norah. ‘‘ The horses 
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have snapped the traces and there they go with 
the postboy clinging to them like mad. Ah! 
He’s well out of the trouble. 
over and look pleasant.” 

Even as she said this, they saw the highway- 
man dismount and whip open the door of the 
post-chaise. A moment or so later, he was helping 
the lady and her daughter to alight. Then fol- 
lowed the transfer of the travellers’ valuables to 
the highwayman’s capacious pockets, a polite 
raising of his hat, a significant flourish of his 
pistol ; after which he leapt into the saddle and 
galloped away, in search, doubtless, of other 
victims. 

Jill, at this point, jerked herself from her 
grandmother’s grasp, and as fleet as a deer she 
ran to where the lady and her daughter stood. 
As she approached she could hear their sobs of 
distress, and Jill’s eyes watered in sympathy. 

“My lady!™ cried, Jill. ~*~ Has he lett you 
nothing ? ” 

“ Nothing—nothing,” returned the lady, 
brokenly, clutching her daughter wildly to 
her. “Not a penny left—our jewellery—all 
taken. A hundred pounds in money ~~ And 
she reeled off a detailed list of their losses. 
“ Oh, what is to become of us! ” 

Jill, finding it quite impossible to hit upon any 
words of consolation, could only stand by and 
wait until the first paroxysm of grief was 
over. 

After a while the lady’s daughter looked up. 

“Mamma!”’ she cried. “It is the gipsy girl 
we saw just—just before this dreadful thing 
happened.” 

“Ah!” ejaculated the lady, sharply. And 
she shot a glance full of suspicion at Jill. 

“You had done better to have followed my 
advice and taken the road to the south,” said 
Jill. “Why do you think so ill of the gipsies ? 
Have they ever done you any harm, my lady ? 
If so, I’d better say good-day and get along with 
my granny to shelter. Where there is no trust 
there can be no help.” 

“ Help ! ” echoed the lady, wildly. 
you help—girl ? 
back 2?” 

“No; but I could take you and your daughter 
toa camp where you could pass the night. There 
is no house for miles around. You will find it 
cosier with my people than out here in the snow- 
storm which you can see will soon start.” 

“Your people ? Gipsies, you mean ? ” 

“You will be quite safe, my lady,” returned 
Jilldrily. “ Thanks to the highwayman, we shall 
not be tempted to steal.” 

“Oh, mamma!” cried the daughter. “ Let 
us go there—as the girl says, they can take nothing 


“ How can 
Can you get us our belongings 


And now it’s hand ~ 


from us. And—and—perhaps the gipsies are not 
such rogues as we have been led to believe.” 

Jill dropped a mocking curtsey. 

“Thank you, my pretty miss,” she said. 
“ And here comes my granny to answer further 
for our honesty—when there is nothing to take.” 

Old Norah came hobbling up. 


““ Jill!’ she wheezed. “Do you wish to be 
caught in the storm, that you linger here with 
the gentlefolk ? Come, let us get on our way. 
They want naught to do with 
us. 

The lady hastily intervened. 

“You are quite wrong, my 
good woman,” she cried. “ You 
have seen what a terrible mis- 
fortune has overtaken us, and 
I am sure neither you, nor your 
grand-daughter, are so unfeeling 


“© A gipsy’s word is as good as your ladyship’s—may be 


better! cried out Jill. 


as to desert anyone when perhaps you could 
help. If you would take us to your camp, you 
would earn a mother’s blessing—all, alas, that I 
am now in a position to give.” 

Old Norah turned to Jill. 

“Will the Chief be displeased ? ” she: queried. 

“Oh, no,” Jill reassured her. “ Besides, 
we cannot leave them here, maybe to perish 
in the cold. Were the positions reversed 
they would surely do the same for us.” 
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“Yes, yes, indeed!” cried the lady, quickly. 
“Oh, let us hurry. Look what big flakes are 
coming down. We must use all speed.” 

To which Jill replied : 

“Granny sets the pace—slow but sure, my lady. 
Yet belike it will be speedy enough over the 
ground that I have to guide you, by the looks of 
the dainty boots you wear.”’ 

Jill suddenly began to laugh. 

“Boots!” she cried. “ Only once did I try 
a pair—and I soon had them off again, I can tell 

ou. 

The lady and her daughter gazed helplessly at 
the gipsy’s bare feet, and then shuddered. But 
they said nothing. What could they say? 
Their lives had been so utterly different from Jill’s 
and her grandmother’s. 

And so the curiously assorted quartette left 
the derelict post-chaise by the roadside, and, with 
the gipsies leading, the party groped their way 
through the thick falling snow. Within five 
minutes the warm and the threadbare appear- 
ance of the travellers became blended into an in- 
distinguishable mantle of white. The elements, 
at least, made no distinction between the rich 
and the poor. 

Soon Jill left the road, and struck off to the 
right into a rugged patch of undergrowth. There 
were any amount of turnings and twistings to 
avoid the marshy spots, but Jill seemed to know 
the ground by instinct and walked without the 
slightest hesitation. 

Over the uneven track they tramped, and when 
they plunged down into a wood they had to force 
their way through bramble- and briar, which 
clung to their clothing, became entangled with 
their feet, and scratched their hands and 
faces. 

It-was here that old Norah’s stick came in 
handy. At times Jill had literally to beat a path, 
frightening many a bird and sending it with a 
whirr and an angry twitter in search of quieter 
quarters. 

And all the while the snow filtered through 
the overhanging branches, and darkness came on 
apace, so that soon they could scarcely see an 
inch before them. Yet never once did Jill falter 
or hesitate. 

“Oh, we are lost—lost !”’ she heard the lady 
mutter over and over again. And finally, her 
daughter, with a little moan, sank to the ground, 
declaring that she could go no further. 

“Oh, my child—my child!” cried the lady 
in distracted accents. “‘ I will stop here with you 
and we will perish together ! ”’ 

Whereat Jill rather contemptuously reflected 
on the helplessness of gentlefolk. 

“There is no need for anyone to perish,” she 


“The camp is very near now. 


” 


said bluntly. 
But if your daughter really can’t go on 
“Not another step, You can see how she 


is 


“ All right... [ll carry her! ” 

And so saying, Jill stooped down, and with 
scarcely an effort picked up the girl and stood 
upright, bearing her in her arms. 

“Clutch me round the neck, young mistress,” 
said Jill. “ And don’t squeal if I drop you, for 
there are ruts and things that I can’t see.” 

‘“‘T wish I were strong like you! ” whimpered 
the girl. 

Jill laughed. It was rather fine to be envied 
by these gentlefolk and to be for once in a position 
of superiority. A good many might have been 
tempted to retaliate and make a great song about 
returning good for evil. But this was not Jill’s 
way. There was not a particle of swagger in her 
nature. 

Luckily the girl was-a thin slip of a thing, and 
so to carry her was no very great feat of strength 
for hardy Jill. Still, the ruggedness of the way 
added to the difficulties, and Jill was unfe‘gnedly 
glad when a hoarse voice suddenly hailed them 
from out the darkness in the Romany tongue. 

They had reached their journey’s end. 


CHARTERS: 
A WELCOME TO ALL! 


HE dull rays of the lantern the man held 
flashed in their faces and keenly he peered 
at each in turn. 

“Ah!’’ he muttered in the gipsy tongue. 
“Old Norah Lee and her grand-daughter, 
Jills 

“ Yes,”’ answered Jill, in the same language. 
“The Chief had news of our coming ? ” 


“Ay; but not of these others. Who are 
thever J: 
“A lady and her daughter. They were 


stranded on the road in a broken-down _post- 
chaise, after being held up by one of the ‘ Gentle- 
men.’ The Chief will give them shelter ? ” 

The man shrugged. 

“Tf it is your wish, doubtless he will,” he 
grunted. 

Without further words he beckoned the party 
to follow. 

A few paces through the heavy undergrowth 
and they came to a gaunt ruin of what had been 
amansion. Only part of the wal's were standing. 
The rest had long since fallen and now littered 
the ground, pile upon pile, heap upon heap. 

Suddenly the man bade them halt and as Jill 
looked down she saw, just in front of them, a 
thin square line of light. 
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“ A trap-door ? ” she said, half to herself. 

The lady, who all this while had been growing 
more and more apprehensive, caught the words, 
“ trap-door”’ and instantly she clutched Jill by 
the arm. 

“Where are you taking us?” she demanded 
in a trembling whisper. 

“To where we shall find food and warmth, I 
hope,”’ returned Jill. “ You and your daughter, 
lady, are in: eed of both, eh ? ” 

“Yes, yes—but ie 

“The lady is free to come or remain behind,” 
said the guide, as he pulled up the flap disclosing 
a flight of stone steps. “I can tell by her voice 
that she is no friend of the Romany.” 

The lady and her daughter shrank back at his 
harsh tones. 

“You will come to no harm,” said Jill, with a 
reassuring nod. “‘ Ah, I smell the supper .cook- 
ing down below. Let that help to banish your 
fears.” 

Apparently it had that effect, for the lady and 
her daughter ventured towards the opening, 
and followed old Norah Lee down the broken 
steps, Jill bringing up the rear. 

Arriving at the bottom, their guide led the way 
along a wide passage with recesses, where at one 
time doubtless many a bottle of rare old wine 
had been stored. 

At the end of this passage was a massive oak 
door. This the gipsy pushed open and an atmos- 
phere flavoured with stewed onions and tobacco- 
smoke floated out. 

Here was a big cellar where the gipsy tribe had 
taken up their quarters. A group were squatting 
in one corner playing cards; their wives were 
frying meat and onions; at the far end sat a 
huge elderly man brooding over the fire, but 
there was an air of authority about him which 
told that he was the Chief. . 

He looked up as the door opened, and then, 
when he saw old Norah and Jill, he rose to his 
feet with a courteous salutation. 

“Welcome,-my aunt Norah, and you, too, 
little Jill,” he said. ‘‘ You have joined us in one 
of our lucky moments. Here is shelter fit for a 
king, and, unless some busybody squire gets to 
know we are-here, we’ll see Christmas through, 
and perhaps bide under cover until the spring.” 

He tenderly embraced old Norah and_ fill 
in turn, and then his eyes lighted on the lady 
and her daughter. 

“Welcome to you, also, fair lady,’”’ he said, 
but with rather a stern note of inquiry in his 
voice. 

“ Sir,” replied the lady, in very subdued tones, 
“this good girl, whom I learn is your niece, 
has promised that you will give us shelter until 
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such time as we can proceed on our journey 
to London. I would gladly pay you, but, alas! 
a highwayman has robbed us of all the valuables 
we possess = 

‘Pay me!”’ broke in the chief of the gipsies. 
“Do you expect payment when the wanderers 
knock at your door and ask shelter for the 
night ?” 

“No; but then, you see 
greatly flustered. 

“Ay, I see well enough; perhaps too well, 
my fine lady. Payment, indeed!” 

= Uncles #proke ym jill) ‘you. mustn ‘ts be 
cross with them, for although this lady and her 
daughter are gentlefolk, they are sadly ignorant 
of all manner of things. You will let them stop 
here, won’t you? Let them be in my charge.” 

The gipsy chief turned on his heel. 

“ Very well, niece,” said he. “ I will, however, 
hold you answerable for them. One moment.”’ 
He wheeled round on the lady. ‘ Tell me your 
name and where you come from ? ”’ 

“Mrs. Meredith is my name,” replied the lady. 
“This is my daughter Rose, and we belong 
to the Meredith family of Cambridgeshire. My 
husband is with his regiment in India, and I 
and my daughter are going out to join him. 
Alas!” she wept, “how can we do so, now 
that all our money is stolen ? ”’ 

The Chief shrugged his shoulders. 

“Niece,” he said to Jill, “see that this lady 
and her daughter have such comfort as our 
rough quarters possess. It is all that we can 
do for them.” 

And with this he returned to his seat by the 
fire. 

On inquiring from one of the women, Jill 
learnt that there were many unoccupied apart- 
ments in these extensive cellars, and to one of 
these Jill conducted Mrs. Meredith and her 
daughter. 

“ But—but we cannot sleep here!’ protested 
the lady, with a horrified glance round at the 
brick walls and bare stone floor. 

“T dare say I can get you some straw,”’ said 
Jill. 

“Straw!” echoed the daughter. 
mamma, to sleep on straw! How terrible 

Jill glanced from one to the other. What did 
these people expect—a palace with feather 
beds ? 

“Straw is what we sleep on,’’ Jill said quietly. 
“ Our food, too, is as rough as our beds; yet 
it is wholesome, even though we possess no 
spoons or forks. And then the Chief,” she 
continued, with rising indignation, “is a most 
kind-hearted man, even though his clothes 
are ragged and patched. If he seemed indifferent 


” began the lady, 


“ Oh, 


ih 2 


L 


to your losses, it is because he sets small store 
on money, valuing freedom far more than 
jewels and riches.”’ 

And with this Jill left them to get the straw 
and food, thinking all the while that one of 
them, at least, might have offered to come with 
her and help. 

“But there, they just look upon us as 
servants,’ she muttered angrily. ‘“ They 
think we’re thieves. Oh, how I wish I could 
do something to show them how wrong they 
ane = 

As she stepped into the cellar where the tribe 
were assembled, she 
discovered there was an 
air of subdued excite- 
ment about the place, 
and that all eyes were 
directed towards the 
opening which gave 
access to the flight of 
stone steps. 

“ Whatsis it:?..% Jul 
askedmone.on ie 
women. 

“ Another stranger,” 
was the grumbling 
reply; — 2 There Wy be 
little enough supper to 
go round if we have 
many more for shelter. 
Those two that you and 
Granny Lee brought, 
I s’pose, want bite and 
sup. Hand over a 
couple o’ those basins.” 

Just as these were 
being filled, a heavy 
footfall sounded in the 
passage outside, and 
in stamped the snow- 
covered figure of a tall 
man. 

The basin that Jill 
held suddenly slipped 
from her fingers and smashed on the floor. The 
woman serving out the broth chided her shrilly 
for her carelessness, but Jill paid no heed 
to the angry words. All her attention was con- 
centrated on the newcomer. 

It was the highwayman who had attacked the 
post-chaise ! 

“ Chief,”’ said the man, addressing the head 
of the tribe, “ my horse had the bad luck to 
fall and break its leg, and here I am, a wanderer 
with plenty of guineas and the badge of my 
trade ’’—he tapped the butt-end of a pistol— 
“but nowhere near a safe roof for the night. 
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“ Not a penny left!” moaned the lady. 
all is gone!” 


When I tell you that I’m named on the 
North Road ‘Gentleman George,’ you'll have 
learnt pretty well all there is to know about 
me.’ 

The gipsy chief inclined his head. 

“We iask: noe questions of our guests,” he 
replied gravely. “ All we require of them is 
that they obey our laws whilst they are in our 
company.’ 

The highwayman nodded. 

“We are fellow-wanderers,” he said, “‘ and 
so we stand by each other. When you call 
the reckoning to-morrow morning, you won't 
find me quibbling 
over a crown or 
two.” 

And, sweeping his 
hat from his head, he 
saluted the gipsies with 
a grand gesture. 

Fascinated, Jill 
gazed at him. He 
was a wonderfully 
picturesque figure, and 
this was an age that 
invested the highway- 
man with all the 
glamour of romance ; 
but she could not blind 
herself to the fact that 
he was just a thief, and 
that through him Mrs. 
Meredith and her 
daughter, only a few 
yards away, were 
shivering in a bare cell, 
penniless and broken- 
hearted. 

“ He carries them 
property on him,” Jill 
muttered. “ If I could 
only get it from him! 
If I could only get it 
and restore it to those 
gentlefolk who scorn 
the gipsies! | Ah, that would be a noble revenge 
on the Georgios ! ” 


“ Our jewellery— 


CHAPTER IV. 
WANTED—A GUIDE ! 
oR a long while that night Jill lay awake 
Fk and planned and plotted how she could 
get back the property of the Merediths 
which the highwayman undoubtedly still carried 
on him. 

But she could hit on no practical plan, and 
in view of this she was glad that she had said 

nothing to Mrs. Meredith. 


————————ex~— 


At the time she had been sorely tempted to, 
for when she had taken them their supper, 
mother and daughter were so plunged in de- 
spondency that it was on the tip of Jill’s tongue 
to say : 

“The highwayman is amongst us—he can’t 
_ have disposed of your property—and there may 
be a chance of getting it from him.” 

But she curbed the inclination; and it was 
chiefly because she knew it would be impossible 
to make the lady understand that under 
gipsy laws of hospitality even a thief was 
held sacred and must not be interfered with. 

How could she 
make the highway- 
man disgorge his ill- 
gotten gains? She 
dozed off, with her 
mind set on the prob- 
lem, and her first 
waking thoughts were 
of the same thing. 
But no solution came 
toher. . 

It was still dark, 
but sounds of move- 
ment in the large 
cellar told her that 
breakfast was _ being 
prepared, and_ she 
made her way thither. 
But passing the cell 
that the Merediths 
occupied she softly 
Dashed open the 
door and looked in- 
side. 

A small aperture 
where the brickwork 
had broken away 
allowed a faint gleam 
of light to filter 
through and illu- 
minate the gloomy 
place, and there, 
bending over the bed of straw, was the lady. 

“What is the matter ?”’ asked Jill. 

Mrs. Meredith turned at the sound of her 
voice. 

‘““My daughter—she is very ill—cold—expo- 
sure,” she muttered brokenly. “ We have not 
slept a wink all night. Oh, what is to become 
OLjus: 71 

Jill ran to her side and glanced down at the 
slender figure of Rose Meredith. The girl’s face 
was flushed, her eyes were extraordinarily bright, 
and her breathing irregular. 

“ Fever!’ muttered Jill. 
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To Jill’s surprise, in the apparently solid ground was a trapdoor. 


“We must get a doctor!” cried Mrs. 
Meredith wildly. 

“ The only doctor we can get is my old granny,” 
replied Jill. 

“That old woman who was with you? Oh, 
useless—utterly useless ! ”’ 

“Useless! ’”’ echoed Jill. 
not useless! Granny can cure ills as well as any 
doctor. And lucky for you she can, else ’twould 
be a bad case for your poor daughter.” 

“Oh, this is dreadful! I shall go distracted. 
I insist upon your going for a doctor.” 

“We are miles from any town,” said Jill with 
great patience. ‘“‘ The 
roads are probably 
blocked with snow- 
drifts, and it would 
mean hours and hours. 
The delay might mt 

Jill broke off with a 
significant shrug. 

“ Best let me fetch 
granny,’ she added. 

Mrs. Meredith made 
inarticulate sounds 
which Jill construed 
into meaning “ Yes,” 
and she at once ran 
off, to return in less 
than a _ couple _ of 
minutes with Norah 
Ree. 

Old Norah bent 
over the girl and took 
the limp hand in hers. 

UNAY a Layee Se 
crooned. “ Her pulse 
gallops like the Dark 
Rider. Well, we will 
see if gipsy craft can 
curb the pace.”’ 

“Whats doy.y ou 
mean ? ’’ faltered Mrs. 
Meredith. 

But the old woman 
paid no heed to the question, only turning to Jill 
and bidding her go and get what cloaks she could 
lay her hands on. 

In the space of a few minutes Jill returned 
with various garments, which her grandmother 
placed over the sick girl. 

“Now,” she mumbled to Mrs. Meredith, 
“stay by her and see that she does not throw 
them off. Shortly I will return with a draught 
that I must make.”’ 

Mrs. Meredith seized the old woman’s hands. 

“Tell me—you will save my child?” she 
whispered brokenly. 


“Oh no, my lady, 


“How can 1 say what Fate has written?” 
replied old Norah quietly. “ However, rest 
assured, lady, that I'll do all I can. Come, Jill 
lass, I want a word with you.” 

Outside in the passage, her grandmother placed 
her mouth close to Jill’s ear. 

“ You recognised that stranger who came last 
night, eh ?”’ she asked. ‘“‘ The man who calls 
himself ‘Gentleman George ?’” 

Jill nodded. 

“Tt was the highwayman who took all their 
valuables,”’ she said. 

‘“Ay—'tis he right enough. Well, he has 
borrowed clothes from one of our men, and thus 
disguised, with his own things done up in a 
bundle, he desires to get on the road to London 
if he can get anyone to guide him.” 

Jill glanced at her grandmother keenly. , 

“Can he get no one then ? ” she asked. 

“ He is risky company,” returned old Norah, 
shaking her head. ‘“‘ There is a hue and cry 
after ‘ Gentleman George,’ and if he were stopped 
by the authorities and they pierced his dis- 
guise, anyone who was with him is like to share 
biseiate, 

wulosee: | Ebreathed sfill: 

She clenched her hands as old Norah hobbled 
away. The highwayman was leaving them— 
probably in a few minutes he would be gone, 
and gone also would be the faint hope Jill still 
cherished of being able to get back the 
Merediths’ property. 

As she stood there wracking her brain for some 
scheme—little caring how desperate it was—the 
door of the large cellar suddenly opened and out 
strode a man whom she instinctively knew to be 
the highwayman, although in the gloom of the 
passage everything was indistinct. 

He was muttering angrily to himself ; and, as 
she shrank back against the wall, he passed her 
by, too absorbed in his grievance to be aware of 
her presence. 

Jill watched his ghost-like figure ascend the 
tlight of stone steps and heard him lift up the 
trap door. 

The sound seemed to galvanise her into action. 
Like a hare she sped after him, and before he 
could close the trap, she was eagerly calling 
him to stop. 

“ Hallo! Who’s that ?”’ he muttered. 

“ You want a guide ?”’ breathed Jill. 

The man gave a little whistle of satisfaction. 

“You never spoke a truer word than that! 
Why, ’tis a child! ”’ His voice trailed off in dis- 


appointment. ‘‘ No, no, my lass. This is no 
work for you. I'll e’en find my way the best I 
can.” 


“Tam not. afraid,” said Jill with frantic 


eagerness. “It would take you hours to strike 
the right path ; more likely than not you would 
get stuck in the marsh lands which the snow 
now covers.” 

The highwayman regarded her 
suspiciously. K 
“Ts the golden guinea I offered so attractive ? 
he asked. ‘‘ Well, well, the money shall be yours 
if you put me on the right road to London town. 
But are you going to take risks for the sake of 

the shining gold?” ; : 
“°Tis not for myself, sir,” replied Jill, with 
perfect truth. 
“Ah! Doubtless it is for one of those cravens 
I have just left who will let you risk your skin, 
but takes precious good care of his own,” mut- 
tered the highwayman. “ Well, so be it—I can’t 


somewhat 


afford to refuse your help. Lead on, my girl, — 


and—a word of warning—if we meet any- 
one, it is I who must do the talking.” 

SVC unl izes 

Without another word Jill strode forward into 
the thickly growing wood, the highwayman 
keeping close at her heels. 

‘““How long will it be before we sight the 
road?” he asked presently. 

* A full hour.” 

‘“An hour. I am glad it is no longer.” 


But Jill wished it was ever so much longer, — 


for it meant that whatever she had to do must be 
done within the space of sixty minutes. 


CHAPTER V. 
‘ONE HUNDRED GUINEAS REWARD! ” 


uT in the open the snow lay a foot deep, 

enveloping the field paths and marsh- 

land in one uniform mantle of whiteness. 

A solitary tree and bush, here and there, served 

as a mark to show Jill the track ; and the high- 

wayman without her guidance would pretty 

soon have plunged waist-deep into the bog that 
was only covered by a thin sheet of ice. 

Two miles distant was the road, but this, 
at the moment, was hidden in a drifting grey mist. 

“It would be easy to get him engulfed in 
the marsh,” was the thought that occurred to 
Jill over and over again. ‘‘ That done, I could 
threaten to leave him there unless he gave up 
the Merediths’ property.”’ 

But the pistol the man carried was a powerful 
argument against such a course. 

“Oh, if I were only a man!” she muttered, 
“a strong man, so that I could suddenly spring 
on him and force him to obey me.” 

And then she smiled bitterly, and inwardly 
chided herself for indulging in such foolish flights 
of fancy. Her only hope lay in her wits, and 
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“ Welcome to you, little Jill!” said the Chief of the Gipsies. “ And to your friends as well,” he added; but there 
was rather a stern note of inquiry in his voice. 
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these, she rather proudly reflected, had seldom 
played her false. 

“ Little maid,” said the highwayman suddenly, 
“your race is reported to be able to tell the 
future by glancing at the palm of a hand. Do 
you possess this gift?” . 

Jill turned and eyed him curiously. “ Telling 
fortunes ”’ was indeed part of the stock-in-trade of 
the gipsies whereby they beguiled many a six- 
pence from the ignorant country folk. Jill knew 
well enough that this “ gift ’’ was in reality only 


shrewd observation coupled with skilled char-- 


acter reading. It was no more magic than the 
tricks of a juggler at a fair. 

““Come—here is my hand,” the highwayman 
went on. ‘‘ See what the future has in store for 
me. 

Jill was about to declare her incapacity to do 
any such thing, when all at once an idea came 
to her. She bent over his outstretched hand and 
gazed intently at it. The highwayman imagined 
she was reading the lines, but in reality Jill was 
searching her memory to recall the various items 
of the Merediths’ property. 

“ The future is misty,” she said at length. “I 
can see money—a hundred coins in a velvet bag— 
two watches also, both of gold, and bearing a 
monogram—the letter M, I think. There is alsoa 
girl’s pearl necklace, and two handsome rings— 
yes, and a bangle—-- Ah, and now I see bad 
luck coming to you because of these things a 

She broke off and looked at the highwayman to 
see what effect she was making. 

There he stood with gaping mouth, and a look 
of fearful wonderment in his eyes. 

‘““Why—why !”’ he gasped. “ This is indeed 
witchcraft! The very things you name I carry 
in this bundle with my clothes. You could not 
have seen them, for I slept all night with one eye 
open. Tell—tell me more.” 

el beren is #ne more. tomtell. epled ajill 
dropping his hand. 

iD Woudiele cried the man excitedly. = You 
said you saw bad luck coming to me because of 
these things. Come—you must tell me.” 

And he seized her roughly by the shoulder. 

“T would tell you if I could, but I can’t,” 
fenced Jill. “If these things are not your own 
it might be awkward for you if you were stopped 
and your bundle searched. Perhaps that is what 
may happen to you on your journey.” 

“T see! I see!” he muttered. “ Yes, that 
may be the bad luck that isin store forme. But 
what am I to do?” 

Jill turned away with a shrug, and also to hide 
the sparkle that danced in her dark eyes. Oh, 
how simple and foolish were the Georgios, she 
thought—how easily gulled ! 


‘The highwayman placed the bundle on the 
ground. é 

“T’ve a mind to throw the things into the 
marsh, which you tell me lies either side of 
us,” said he. 

Jill bit her lips to keep the cry back that rose in 
her throat. 

‘“‘T should be less likely to be suspected, sup- 
posing we were stopped, if I carried your bundle,” 
she said, with as much indifference as she could 
assume. 

The man stood there, evidently wrestling 
with his superstitious fears and his greed for 
gold. 

“Yes,” he murmured at length. “ That 
might change the luck,” and he hesitatingly held 
out his burden. 

Jill gripped the precious bundle and hoisted it 
across her shoulder. It thrilled her indeed to 
handle it, although how she was to secure abso- 
lute possession remained as great a problem as 
ever. Still, her wits were serving her well, and it 
was with a new-born hope that she once more 
set out towards the road. 

Just as they were on the point of reaching it, 
the threatening mist suddenly descended upon 
them, and the last fifty yards had to be done at 
a snail’s pace. 

“Ah!” muttered “ Gentleman George,”’ as his 
foot struck a patch of hard ground. “The blessed 
road at last!” 

But hardly had he said this than the neigh of 
a horse cut into the stillness, and it seemed to 
come from only a few paces away. The high- 
wayman crouched down. 

“T sense danger!” he breathed. 
hide the bundle!” 

But Jill, with the swiftness of a hare, darted 
forward, and at that very moment a slight rustle 
of wind cleared the mist like magic and she found 
herself standing in the middle of the road and 
facing two men on horseback who had drawn up 
their steeds close to a battered signpost. 

No second glance was needed to tell Jill that 
they were what were known as “ Bow Street 
Runners ’’—otherwise the policemen of the 
period. 

“ Give you good day, gallant gentlemen,” said 
Jill with all the self-possession in the world, yet 
with a swift backward glance to see how it fared 
with the highwayman. 

He was nowhere to be seen. Doubtless he was 
creeping along the other side of the low but thick 
hedge. 

“Why, where has this sprung from ? ” 
lated one of the horsemen. “ Ah! 
gipsy !” 

And he eyed Jill keenly. 


“ Here— 


ejacu- 
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“A gipsy!”’ echoed his companion. “ This 
may turn out lucky, Ben! They go everywhere 
and see everything. Hark’ee, girl. Do you see 
ae pee piece of paper we’ve just put on this 
post ! 

mves; said¢ fill) “Is it a ballad?” 

The men broke into a harsh peal of laughter. 

“Ay!” chuckled the first speaker. “A 
ballad indeed, and set to the brave tune of a 
hundred guineas. Listen to the words: ‘A 
hundred guineas reward to anyone who gives 
information that will lead to the capture of the 
notorious highwayman known as ‘ Gentleman 
George.’ ”’ 

Jill’s heart beat furiously. A hundred guineas ! 
A fortune! And only a few paces away was the 
very man himself. 

“Now, my little dusky beauty,’”’ went on the 
Bow Street Runner, “I daresay in your wander- 
ings about the place, you have heard news of this 
gentleman. A hundred guineas! You'd like to 
share that with us—hey ? ”’ 

“ Oh indeed, yes, kind sir,” replied Jill. “ And 
if he is a highwayman dressed in a faded green 
coat, maybe I can help you.” 

“You’ve seen him! Quick—tell us where ? ” 

“ Ah, it was some distance from here,” said 
Jill. “I could guide you to the spot.” 

“* How far ?”’ 

“Four or five miles. There’s a broken-down 
post-chaise to mark the place.” 

The horsemen wheeled their steeds round in 
the direction Jill pointed—which, however, was 
quite opposite to where the wanted man really 
was—and one of them bent down with out- 
stretched hands. 

“Come, lass,” he said. “I'll give you and 
your bundle a lift. Up you get and hold tight, 
for the pace is like to be lively.” 

Twice during the first hundred yards of furious 
galloping Jill looked back, but on neither occa- 
sion was there the slightest sign of “‘ Gentleman 
George.’ Whereat she breathed a sigh of thank- 
fulness. Punishment he doubtless deserved ; but 
she was glad indeed that no word of hers had 
resulted in his capture. To Jill a hundred 
guineas represented a vast fortune; but it was 
not to be gained even at the expense of a rogue’s 
life, for well she knew what his fate would have 
been had the Bow Street Runners sighted him. 

The horses bounded forward, and after half an 
hour’s hard riding they came to where the 
derelict postchaise stood. It was just as Jill 
had last seen it, except that now it was covered 
with snow. 

The ‘“‘ Runners ”’ carried out a most thorough 
investigation, and all the while they cross- 
examined Jill. She related truthfully enough 


? 


what she had seen of the robbery, but of the 
subsequent proceedings she said not a word. Of 
what use was it to do so? The victims of the 
robbery were going to get back their property, 
and that, as far as Jill was concerned, was all that 
mattered. 

And so, presently, she was trudging back 
through the wood to the gipsy quarters, the 
precious bundle slung across her shoulder, the 
ends clasped tightly in her strong young hands. 


‘ How is the lady’s daughter ? ” 

It was the first question Jill put to old Norah 
Lee ; for by luck she had met her grandmother 
outside the entrance to the cellars. 

“ She’ll be well enough to-morrow,” returned 
the old woman. And then added, with a scornful 
shrug: “‘ The well-fed Georgios crumple up at 
the first breath of a chill wind. Ah! Different 
from the hardy Romany.” 

She continued her task of searching for twigs, 
and Jill, glad that her Granny had not questioned 
her as to where she had been, descended the 
steps and entered the cell occupied by the 
Merediths. 

“YT hear, lady, your daughter is better,” 
whispered Jill, for she saw that the girl was in 
deep slumber. 

“Yes, yes!’ breathed Mrs. Meredith. “ Your 
grandmother is indeed most skilled. Oh, the 
loss of my money seems a small thing now that 
I have faced the fear of a greater loss! ”’ 

Jill placed the bundle on the floor and undid 
the ends. Then she beckoned Mrs. Meredith to 
approach. 

mLook ly said 3[ul: 
find it all here.” 

Spellbound, Mrs. Meredith surveyed the con- 
tents. Literally, she was unable to believe her 
eyes. 

“The money—our watches—everything ! ” she 
murmured at last. “‘ But how—I do not under- 
stand—where a 

“Qh,” said Jill. ‘‘ You know very well all 
gipsies are thieves and vagabonds—and so why 
be surprised that I was able to get your property 
back ? Seta thief to catch a thief, my lady— 
that is what the Georgios always say.” 

Mrs. Meredith’s pale cheeks flushed. 

‘Oh, you make me ashamed of myself!” she 
muttered. 

‘‘No need for that, my lady,” returned Jill 
bluntly. ‘‘ We all make mistakes sometimes. 
Well, now you can continue your journey to India, 
and I’m glad to have been able to help you.” 

She turned to leave the cell, but before she had 
taken a step Mrs. Meredith had clasped her in her 
arms. 


? 


“T trust that you will 
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“ You kind, good girl!’ she breathed. “ How 
can I show my gratitude? This watch of my 
daughter’s—take it. You must—I insist. If 
you do not I shall reproach myself to the end 
of my days.” : 

Jill took the pretty trinket in her brown hands. 

“Well, as a memory, I'll accept it,” she 
murmured, 

The girl turned in her sleep at this moment, 
and Jill took the opportunity to slip away. All 
this “‘ thanking’? embarrassed her, because she 
had acted for the pride of her people, and to 
disprove these haughty aristocrats’ jeers and 
mistrust, rather than from any affection she 
felt for the Georgios. 

** All will be well,’ she told herself, “‘ unless 
‘Gentleman George’ takes it into his head to 
return here.” 

She frowned as she considered the possibility 
of this happening, and to be on the safe side she 
sought out the Chief of the Gipsies and told him 
all that had happened. 

Her uncle listened with close attention, and 
when she had finished he said : 

“Tt is well that I should know all that goes on, 
little Jill, particularly when it has to do with 
our dealings with the Georgios. You have done 
right in showing them that our people are not 
lacking in consideration for others. A good 
many of us are what the Georgios have made us. 
As to ‘Gentleman George ’—well, from what Ihave 
just heard, he is little likely to stir outside 
Newgate until he takes his last ride.” 

“‘ Has he been captured ?”’ breathed Jill. 

“YVes—the ‘Runners’ were too smart for 
him. I had the news from a sure source. He 
will trouble us no further. Few gentlemen of 
the road will continue their profession much 


longer,” added the gipsy chief, with a shake of 
his head. ‘‘ The law. in this land is growing 
stronger and stronger, and soon the highways 
will be safe for all.”’ 

Jill returned to Mrs. Meredith to tell her the 
glad news, and that lady once more tried to 
shower gifts upon her. 

“No,” replied Jill. - ‘‘ The pretty watch is 
sufficient. What I have done for you was not 
done for gain.” 

Yet when a day or so later the thaw set in, 
and Jill guided the lady and her daughter to a 
neighbouring town, Mrs. Meredith and Rose 
lingered over the parting and endeavoured to 
persuade her to accompany them abroad. 

“My husband will adopt you,” urged 
Mrs. Meredith. ‘No longer will you be a 
wanderer — you will have what you have 
never had—a home! ”’ 

“ Just think of it, Jill,” added Rose Meredith. 
“A real home in a house ! ” 

With a gesture, Jill stretched out her arms 
towards the encircling countryside. 


“There is my home!” she replied. “The 
green grass is my pillow; the warm earth is my 
couch ; the stars light me to bed, and the sun 
bids me rise. The birds give me music; and the 
wild flowers are dearer to me than all your well- 


kept gardens. Oh, I have a fine home, 
lady! Farewell—and good luck attend you 
both!” 


With this Jill turned on her heel and strode 
swiftly away. And the Merediths watched her 


getting smaller and smaller until the crimson 
scarf that bound her head seemed to mingle its 
colour with the red glow of the sunset 
passed out of sight—Jill the Gipsy. 


And so 
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T home I have two books that never fail to 

give me hours of interest whenever I 

pick them up, for one is what I might call 

the instruction bock used by my grandmother 

when a girl, and the other is the book used by her 

mother. They were written in 1870 and 1840— 
over fifty and eighty years ago! 

What was expected of a girl in those days ? 
Well, she did not lead the sort of life that a 
girl does nowadays. Boarding schools for 
girls were practically unknown ; those that were 
in existence were usually 
conducted by stern old et 
ladies who considered that og | i) 
it was far more important . i 
that a girl should come SFO 
downstairs without making 
any noise, and sit at table 
with a perfectly straight 
back and expressionless face, 
than it was for her to gather 
a great store of learning. 

This is a remark made by 
the lady of 1870 in regard 
to dancing :— 

“ Of dancing, although it 
might more properly be 
called an amusement, there .- 
is more important reasons 
for learning this accomplish- 
ment, as it comprises that 
graceful carriage and easy 
elegant movement which is 
so essentially the mark of 
a true lady.” 

Her remarks on “ Con- 
versation ” are very quaint, 
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School 


What did Grandma do when 
she was a girl? This little 
article throws light upon 
what is, to many modern 
girls, a fascinating mystery. 
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Arrival at a party in Grandma’s time. 
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although some are undoubtedly wise. She lays 
down two topics always to be avoided— 
yourself and your enemy—as in the first you 
will be boastful, and the second unjust. Her 
detailed instructions include such remarks as: 
“You should always remember never to talk 
too fast or too loud.” But the passage that 
always tickles me shows that the modern girl, with 
her somewhat “slangy’”’ conversation, is not 
nearly such an innovation as we always imagined. 
The lady says: 

“ Of late years a very lax 
style of conversation has 
prevailed, caught from 
brothers and young gentle- 
men friends, which is 
greatly to be condemned ; I 
mean what is called ‘ slang’ 
—foolish misapplied words, 
which are entirely destroying 
our native language. 

“* Awfully ’ (excessively) 
pretty, merry, or agreeable. 

SOM nIne, sa aptett y 
bonnet or dress. 

““Waxy,’ to be angry or 
irritable. 

“Cheeky,” 
bold.” 

That, readers, was written 
fifty years ago! And yet I 
must be fair and admit that 


impertinent, 


yy 


$ SS the lady who wrote this book 
SEN was really a reformer and 
— ahead of her time. She was 


one of the very few to ad- 
vocate games for girls ; she 
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was even so bold occasionally 
as to say that girls, if they 
tried, could do many of the 
things that only boys were 
supposed to be able to do. 
Of rowing she says: ~ 

“ Although this is deemed 
essentially a boy’s amuse- 
ment, it is certainly graceful, Ay =< 
and useful, and I must add A SES 

\ 
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it to those out-of-doors 
pastimes in which young 
ladies may like to engage.”’ 

She is as broadminded 
towards swimming, but her = | 
remarks show how little girls = | 
thought of this fine sport 
fifty years ago : 

“ To be able to swim gives 
a new and charming diver- 
sion to the seaside visit, but 


== 
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for ladies, such as bowls, 
with small and light balls to 
suit their little hands, quoits, 
bows and arrows for archery, 
etc., Battledore, the graces, 
and skipping-rope are also 
very useful.” 

I wonder what my poor 
grandmother would think if 
she were only alive now to 
see girls playing cricket and 
hockey, and entering for 
lawn tennis championships ! 
But surely girls need exer- 
cisé ? you say.” Here visa 
remark that answers that 
question, and would, I am 
sure, win hearty approval 
from our own Annabel 
Hitchens : 

“ An elderly lady, as much 


very few young ladies have 1 Brees distinguished for her skill in 
the courage to learn. Feats eet SS SSYoan * domestic affairs as for her 
of swimming are unnecessary : SRSA wire literary taste and intellectual 
for ladies, but simply to go SANSA AAMDHSSEES attainments, smiles when her 


through the water as a bird 
skims the air must possess a 
charm which is worth all the trouble of the rigid 
perseverance to arrive at perfection.”” (From 
this you will judge that the lady herself could 
not swim.) 

The book of 1840 that was such a wonderful 
volume to my great-grandmother is far more 
severe in its views of what girls should do. 
Here is how a girl might be expected to spend 
her evenings : 

“Where it is the custom of the family to 
read aloud during the long evenings of winter, 
there will always be ample opportunity for 
the young ladies to do their plain sewing; 
and this kind of occupation for the fingers 
is more favourable to listening attentively to 
what is read than an embroidery or orna- 
mental work. In order to reap the benefit of 
this delightful mode of passing an evening, 
you must have your work well-prepared be- 
fore the hour of reading comes, and your work- 
box properly furnished with the implements 
and materials you may need.” 

There were no cinemas to pass the long 
winter evenings in those days! Nor were 
there sports for girls, as this shows: 

“ There are some games that might be played 
in the open air by grown-up young ladies if 


One of Grandma’s Favourite sports—Archery. 


arrangements were made for that purpose ; and’ 


it is to be hoped that the time will come when 
every gentleman’s seat in the country will be 
furnished with the means of outdoor exercise 
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young friends speak of walk- 
ing in streets for health, and 
tells them that they will find it much more 
effectual exercise to sweep a chamber or rub 
furniture, and this being done with the windows 
open would give them fresh air also.” 

Even a party in those days was not very 
much like a modern party. The “young 
ladies” were advised to learn plenty of riddles, 
so that they could demurely ask them when they 
had obeyed all the formalities and made the 
necessary curtseys, and “taken a seat amongst 
the young people.” To do this it was necessary 
to “sit with that agreeable expression of ready 
sympathy on your face which encourages con- 
versation.”” 

Thinking about it, I am rather glad that I 
was born in the twentieth century. I cannot 
help thinking that the girls of grandma’s age 
were far too governed by the saying that— 
“little girls should be seen and not heard.” 
They seem to have keen hidebound by con- 
vention and formality. Just fancy wearing 
a short skirt in Grandma’s time! Just think 
what it must have been like to flop about 
in the voluminous crinoline frocks you see 
illustrated on this page! Nowadays a girl has 
much more freedom, and life is as different 
as chalk from cheese. 

Still, there is a saying that what younever have 
you never miss, and I’ve little doubt that though 
Grandma did not enjoy the privileges that we 
enjoy she was quite happy and contented. 


, 
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A Charming Complete Story 
By EVELYN STANDISH 


CHAPTER I. 
A HARSH MASTER. 


iS H dear, I know it’s wrong to envy people, 
but I’d love to live in a big house like 
that, even if only for ever such a little 
while!” 

Pretty Winnie Dainton, who but a few minutes 
before had left the little cottage where she and her 
mother lived,on the borders of the Tarlington 
estate, stood gazing admiringly at the big Manor 
House, across the wide lawn in front of her. 

It was a lovely house, almost a castle, and it 
belonged to Sir Robert Tarlington, to whom Mrs. 
Dainton was secretary. Winnie had come home 
from school to spend the Christmas holidays 
with her mother. 

“Oh, dear!”’ Winnie sighed again. 
be a wonderful place inside, and—Hallo! 
ever is that ?”’ 

She looked towards the big entrance to the 
Manor House, and sawa slim figure of a girl 
emerge. The girl had a pretty face, with rich, 
curly, fair hair and laughing eyes. 


lt must 
Who- 


‘Tt must be Hetty Tarlington; Sir yRobert’s 
niece, whom mother said had come to stay with 
her lonely uncle for the Christmas holidays,” 
Winnie murmured thoughtfully. ‘Oh, I wonder 
if she’ll be too proud to make friends? We two 
together could have a ripping time this Christ- 
mas!’ 

Modestly Winnie made as if to move away, 
but the girl who had just come out hailed her 
gaily, and came running up. 
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- “Hallo!” she cried. 
ton’s daughter ? ” 

“Yes,” replied Winnie eagerly. “I. have 
come home to spend the holidays with mother. 
And you are Sir Robert’s niece, Hetty ?”’ 

The other nodded. 

“ Your mother told me I should find you here,” 
she said. ‘‘ I’m glad, for I want a chum badly. 
You see, it’s a bit lonely here for me. Uncle is 
getting old, and of course he doesn’t understand 
young people. He’s an old dear, though. And 
where are you off to?” 

“T was just going for an exploration trip in 
the grounds,’ Winnie replied. 

“Then we'll make one together,” Hetty 
answered, as she took Winnie’s arm. “I was 
going to take uncle out this afternoon for a walk, 
but I don’t think he wanted company. You 
see ’’—and there was rather a sad note in Hetty’s 
voice—‘ my mother and father sent me here to 
cheer uncle up over Christmas. I love being 
here, of course, but it isn’t an easy task. Uncle 
has been very sad indeed since auntie died.” 

Winnie nodded. 

“Mother has often told me about the death of 
Lady Tarlington, and then of their daughter. 
A long time ago, of course. Why, I must have 
been only a baby when it happened. It must be 
horrid to be as lonely as your uncle.” 

Hetty squeezed her arm gratefully. 

“You're a dear, Winnie. Yes ; everyone feels 
sorry for uncle. But he wants me to enjoy 
myself, and said I must have a jolly Christmas. I 
love winter holidays, don’t you ? ” 

“ Rather,’”’ Winnie replied. 

Chatting together as if they had known each 
other for years, they went on for miles, it seemed, 
until at last they found their way back towards 
the big Manor House. __It was growing dusk now, 
and they were both a little tired. 

“T’m so glad we’ve chummed up together,” 
Hetty smiled. ‘‘ We shall have a topping time 
now, and—ah, that’s uncle calling ! ” 

Both girls turned, a little startled, as they heard 
a rather cross voice calling : 

“ Hetty—come here at once!” 

Sir Robert Tarlington, leaning heavily on his 
stick, was approaching them hurriedly. There 
was a decidedly bitter look on his pale, wrinkled 
face. 

“ Hetty!” he cried, after a quick scowl at 
Winnie, who wondered what on earth had 
happened. ‘‘ What are you doing here with— 
with this girl?” 

Both girls started back at the harsh words ; and 
Hetty, looking very puzzled, faced her uncle. 

“Why, uncle,” she said. “I—I only met 
Winnie Dainton a time back, and we have been 


“ Are you Mrs. Dain- 


for a walk together. Surely you don’t mind 
us doing that, uncle dear! ” 

“1 do!” the old baronet fumed, thumping his 
stick on the ground. “ Most decidedly Ido! I 
will not have you associating, Hetty, with— 
with common girls from the village! ” 

Winnie bit her lip to hide the indignation 
that boiled up within her. 

“ But uncle!” protested Hetty. 
Dainton’s daughter.” 

Sir Robert turned angrily towards Winnie, and 
as he stared at her, he started and seemed sud- 
denly puzzled. He looked keenly into her eyes, 
and for a minute it seemed as if his anger would 
leave him. . 

“Surely you have seen Winnie before, uncle?” 
Hetty asked. 

But Winnie, forcing a smile to her lips, shook 
her head. 

“No, this is the first time I have been back 
from school since mother has been here.” 

Sir Robert frowned. 

“That will do!” he snapped. “I will not 
have you associating with the daughters of my 
servants ! ”’ 

“ But Mrs. Dainton is your secretary, uncle ! ” 
Hetty protested, “ and ae 

“Be «quiet 1? —-Sir.* Robert: fumed: 
contradict me, do you hear? A secretary is a 
servant, isn’t she? And I will not have you 
talking to this common girl. Go in at once!” 

Pale and trembling, Hetty glanced helplessly 
at Winnie, and then at her uncle. ~ 

“At once, child—at-once !72 
thundered. 

Hetty had no option but to obey, and then 
Sir Robert turned to Winnie. 

“ Return to your mother’s cottage immediately, 
and don’t let me catch you trying to associate 
with my niece any more! ”’ he said. 

Winnie turned, dejectedly, and walked towards 
her mother’s little cottage, dazed and almost 
on the verge of tears. _ 

“ I—I can’t understand why he should be so 
bitter and unreasonable,” she thought. ‘‘ Surely 
I am fit to associate with Hetty. Oh, I do hope 
mother won't suffer for this ! ”’ 

She had reached the little garden now, in 
which their cottage stood, and as she went up to 


“* This is Mrs. 


“ Don’t 


the baronet 


the door she frowned in bewilderment. The 
door was open. 
“That’s funny,” she muttered. ‘“‘ Why, I 


shut it carefully when I came out, and it isn’t 
time for mother to return yet ! ” 

She hurried in, but as she entered the little 
sitting-room she started back with a cry of alarm 
and dismay. 

Lying on the comfortable couch before the 
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fire was her mother. Her eyes were closed, and 
her kindly face was as white as death. 

“Oh, mother—mother!’”’ Winnie cried, in 
feverish anxiety. ‘‘ Whatever has happened ? ” 

And then Winnie saw that her mother was 
not alone. Mrs. Carnforth, the cook at the 
Manor House, was in one corner mixing some- 
thing from a bottle. 

Now the good lady stepped 
forward and motioned Winnie 
to be quiet. 

“Hush!” she cautioned. 
“It is your mother’s heart 
again, my dear. She was 
working alone in the library 
when she was taken ill. No 
one—neither Sir Robert nor 
his niece—know yet, for they 
were out when it happened. 
We've sent for the doctor. 
Ah! That must be his car, 
miss.” 

There was the noise of an 
engine at the gate, and the 
tall, kindly old doctor, bearing 
a black bag, hurried up to 
the door. Quickly Winnie 
opened it for him, even now 
not fully realising what had 
happened. 

“Good - afternoon!” the 
doctor smiled. ‘ Mrs. Dainton 
is here?” 

“Yes, my mother is—in 
here,” gulped Winnie. “Oh, 
I do hope it is nothing serious, 
doctor ! ” 

“We'll see—we’ll see, my 
dear,’ the doctor said with 
kindly curtness as he hurried 
into the little room. 

He spoke in soft tones with 
the cook and then bent over 
Mrs. Dainton, who even then 
opened her eyes and tried to 
sit up. 

“ Winnie— Winnie, 
she whispered. 

“T’m here, mother,” she 
breathed. ‘‘ You are feeling better now ? ” 

“Tt was my heart, dear; I went giddy and 
faint, and Oh, the doctor is here ! ”’ 

The medical man made a quick examination 
and then looked serious. 

“You will have to go to bed at once and stay 
there for some weeks, Mrs. Dainton,’’ he said. 
“Your heart needs careful attention, and rest 
and quiet is necessary at once.” 


“T can’t!” cried Mrs. Dainton desperately. 
“Tt is not possible, doctor! There is so much of 
Sir Robert’s business to be attended to. 
presence there is essential.” 

“Tm afraid that can’t be helped,” the doctor 
replied. “ You are much too ill to think of work 
for weeks and weeks to come.” 


My 


dear!’ There was a bitter expression on Sir Robert Tarlington’s face as he came up. 
“ Hetty!” he cried, after a quick scowl at Winnie. 


“What are you doing here 
with this girl?” 


“Mother, don’t worry!’ Winnie broke: in. 
“Sir Robert must get a substitute for a little 
time.” 

But Mrs. Dainton wearily shook her head. 

“Mother,” said Winnie, after the doctor had 
left and they had put Mrs. Dainton to bed, “ you 
must not worry now. Look. Let me go up and 
offer to work instead of you. I can do secretarial 


work quite well, I’m sure.” 
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Mrs. Dainton’s eyes brightened. 

“Oh, my dear, if you could! You do not 
know how hard Sir Robert is. It may mean that 
we shall have to leave here.” 

“Mother,” Winnie cried indignantly, “ he 
can’t send you away while you're ill! I’m sure 
you are wrong. TI’ll go up to the house now and 
offer to do your work until you are better. Don’t 
worry. I’m sure Sir Robert will let me try.” 

Smiling bravely, she kissed her mother and 
hurried downstairs and out into the cold, evening 
air. 

“Sir Robert can’t refuse my offer,” she decided 
hopefully. “‘ Why, I’ve had a topping education, 
and I’m sure I can earn mother’s wages as 
secretary until she is better.” 

It was hard to be cheerful in face of her 
anxieties for her mother, but Winnie put a brave 
face on things as she knocked on the big door of 
the Manor House. 

The butler answered her summons, and asked 
her to wait in the hall whilst he went in to see 
Sir Robert. When Winnie was standing by the 
door alone, Hetty suddenly appeared. 

“Oh, Winnie dear,” she cried, “is your poor 
mother better ? Cook has just told us the sad 
news.” 

“ T think she will be better soon,’ Winnie said, 
“put she must rest. I have come to offer to do 
her work while she is ill.” 

“Oh, that will be splendid! ° Hetty smiled. 
“IT am so sorry about everything, Winnie—I 
mean about this afternoon.” 

“T understand,’ Winnie replied gently. 
was not your fault, Hetty. 
not to be friends.” 


ah 
T quite see we ought 


“Rubbish!” Hetty replied indignantly. 
“ Uncle was most unreasonable. Ah, here comes 
Johnson ! ” 


The butler said that his master would see 
Winnie at once, and, hopefully, the anxious girl 
moved to the door. 

“Good luck!” Hetty cried, as she squeezed 
her hand. “I’m sure uncle won’t refuse your 
help, dear.” 

Winnie knocked timidly on the door of the 
study and ent2:red the luxuriously furnished 
apartment. In a huge armchair by the fire 
Sir Robert was sitting, staring moodily 
into the flames. He looked up sharply as she 
entered. 

“Well, child ? ” he grunted. “ What’s all this 
about your mother? Why didn’t she finish 
those letters this afternoon ? ” 

Winnie gasped at the harshness of his words, 
and a flush came to her cheeks. 

““My—my mother was taken very ill, Sir 
Robert,” she said quietly. “The doctor has 


been, and says that she must rest in bed for 
some weeks to come, and I ¥ 

“ What ? Rest—while there is all this work 
to be done ? ” 

With a gesture of annoyance he rose to his 
feet and set his back against the mantelpiece, 
frowning meanwhile upon the girl who stood 
opposite to him. 

“ Rest !”’? he echoed again, thumping his stick 
upon the rug. “‘ Why, this is ridiculous! There 
is any amount of work to be done. You go back 
and tell your mother that I pay her to work, not 
to be ill and rest. A secretary who is ill is no 
use to me.” 

“ But I came, Sir Robert, to offer my services 
as a substitute for mother until she is well. I 
have had a good education and _ 

“You?” Sir Robert laughed harshly. “ You 
do the work? Nonsense! I don’t want a chit 
of a girl like you prying into my letters. You 
go back and tell your mother that I shall get 
another secretary—one who can work and not 
keep falling ill How canI rely on her? Who's 
going to do this work ? ”’ 

And he waved his hand towards a pile of 
papers on a table by the window. 

“Listen to me,” he continued. “I shall 
make another appointment at once. In three 
days Christmas Day comes, and the day after 
I shall get another secretary here. 
mother and yourself seven days to leave the 
cottage in which you live rent free. Don’t argue, 
child! Go and tell your mother that, at once! ” 

Winnie started back in amazement at these 
words. 

“Oh, you can’t be so cruel and unkind! ” 
she cried. “I have offered to do the work, and 
mother—she will be better in a few weeks now. 
If you turn us out we—we have nowhere to go, 
and—oh, you can’t, for mother is ill, and to move 
her might be fatal!” 

““T have no reason to consider your mother. 
She is a paid secretary, and when she cannot 
work she must go. You can stay until after 
Chistes Day, but that is all. Now be off with 
you!” 

“ But let me help, Sir Robert ! ” 

“You? Rubbish! I do not want a girl 
pottering about the place. Good-evening ! ” 

Winnie clasped her hands and bit her lip to 
choke back the cry of anger that came to her 
tongue. But she saw it was useless to argue, and, 
with her head held high and proudly, she turned 
and went out. 

Hetty was waiting for her, and looked expec- 
tantly at her friend. 

“ Uncle has agreed to let you come, Winnie ? ” 
she asked eagerly. 
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Winnie shook her head, striving to keep back 
the tears of bitterness and disappointment. 

“No, he hasn’t ! He was bitter and harsh and 
unfair ! ” 

Hurriedly she ran to the door and out into the 
cold night air, turning her steps towards the 
cottage with anxiety and despair in her heart. 

Back in his study, Sir Robert was muttering 
angrily to himself. . 


“Most annoying!” he snapped. “ To think 
that with all this work hanging about this 
secretary should go and get ill! Stay here! 
Not they! Ill see 
that they go pack- 
ing!” 


At that moment he 
caught sight of a 
picture hanging on the 
wall opposite—the 
picture of a beautiful 
girl, about Winnie’s 
own age, in a lovely 
satin dress. The harsh 
words died on his lips 
and a look of tender- 


ness came into his 
eyes. 

The girl in the pic- 
ture seemed to be 
regarding him with 
soft, gentle reproach. 
For a moment his 


heart melted, then the 
hardness came _ back. 

“Why should I be 
kind to others?” he 
muttered. “Death 
took away from me 
the child I loved most 
in all the world. I 
cannot be anything 
but bitter; Why 
should I consider 
Others Life has 
never been kind to me. 
It robbed me of the child I loved so dearly.” 

And, turning, he stared moodily into the 
flames, loneliness still making his old heart ache, 
still making him bitter and sad and hard. 


CHAPTER il. 
A SURPRISING INVITATION. 


- o, mother dear, he will do nothing ! ” 
Winnie spoke the words in a sad, 
gentle voice as, for the hundredth time, 
she was discussing things with her mother in 
the little bedroom two days later. 


“1 give your mother and yourself seven days to leave the 


cottage!” Sir Robert burst out. 
Go and tell your mother that, at once!” 


It was the afternoon of Christmas Eve, and 
outside the snow lay on the ground and every- 
thing was silent and still. Twilight had 
already come, and was deepening to dark. 
In another hour the snow-clad countryside 
would be hidden under the blanket of 
dark. 

Mrs. Dainton, weary and despairing, turned 
her head away to hide the tears. 

“TI do not see that we can do anything else, 
my dear,” she sighed. ‘‘ We shall have to go, 
and—oh, my dear, it will mean you cannot go 
back to school again!”’ 

“Mother darling,” 
cried Winnie, em- 
bracing her mother 
tenderly, “do. *you 
think I shall mind ? 
We will show Sir 
Robert we’re not so 
common as he thinks. 
1 “Gan work) dear 
Vll find a position in 
an office somewhere, 
and I shall be able to 


look after you, I’m 
sure.”’ 

But where could 
they go? Houses 


were scarce ; positions 
were scarce, too, and 
getting one would not 
be easy for an inex- 


perienced girl from 
school. It was indeed 
a bleak, hopeless 


outlook for Christmas 
Eve. 

For a while there 
was silence, and neither 
could speak because 
of the despair in their 


f hearts. 
“Don’t argue, child! Oh he is hard and 
cruel! ’’ Winnie cried 


indignantly, at length springing to her feet and 
clasping her little hands. “I did not think 
anyone could be so hard and unkind!” 

“ Hush!” Mrs. Dainton whispered. “It was 
losing his daughter that has made him so 
bitter. He loved her dearly, and the loss 4! 

Suddenly there was a knock at the door. 

“Who can that be, mother?” muttered 
Winnie. 

She hurried down to open the door. Standing 
outside was Hetty, with a basket on her arm. 
She was wrapped in a thick fur coat, and smiled 
eagerly as she saw Winnie. 
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“Can I come in? ” she asked gently. 

For a moment Winnie hesitated, pride upper- 
most, but she knew Hetty had nothing to do 
with her uncle’s unkindness. She nodded, and 
stood back. ; 

“Yes, please do. It is very kind of you to 
eome: = 

“Tt’s kind of you to let me in, after what 
uncle has done,” Hetty said sadly. ‘Is your 
mother any better to-day ? ”’ 

“Yes, Hetty, I think mother is a little better. 
Will you come up?” 

She led the way upstairs, and as they entered 
the little room with the bed by the window, Hetty 
went forward and took some fruit from her 
basket. 

“How are you, Mrs. Dainton ?”’ she smiled. 
“T’ve brought some fruit, for I’m sure you'd 
like these grapes.” 

Mrs. Dainton smiled, and took the fruit 
with a few words of thanks. 

“Hetty, you’re a dear to bring mother these 
things!’ cried Winnie. 

Hetty smiled happily. 

“T say,” she said, “I’ve been trying to get 
uncle to reconsider his decision, but I’m afraid 
I shan’t succeed. I’m going to write to my 
daddy and get him to help. There are several 
cottages on his estate that we don’t use, and 
I’m sure you could have one of them for a little 
while.”’ 

Mrs. Dainton smiled, but shook her head. 

“Tt is very good of you, but I’m afraid we 
couldn’t accept your help, grateful as we are 
for it. We must do something for ourselves. I 
am going to get Winnie to write to my brother.” 

Hetty sighed disappointedly. 

“Oh, I do wish you would let daddy help!” 
she persisted. “ And now there’s another thing. 
I came to ask Winnie if she would—would come 
to my party at the Manor House to-night.” 

Hetty spoke timidly, as though fearing an 
instant refusal. 

Winnie’s eyes gleamed longingly, but she 
shook her head. 

“No, Hetty,” she said. 
couldn’t ! ” 

Suddenly Mrs. Dainton turned to her daughter. 

“Why don’t you go, Winnie dear ? You would 
enjoy yourself, and you know how often you’ve 
longed to go to a really big party.” 

“No,” Winnie persisted. “I’m going to stay 
with you, mother ! ”’ 

+, Please do-comet Hetty omeed. Uncle 
didn’t tell me I could have the party until this 
morning, so I’ve had to rush round everywhere 
making arrangements. Uncle stipulated that he 
was not to be worried, but we can have the meal 


“Tm sorry—I 


in the dining-room and do just what we like. 


He wants me to have one jolly evening, you see, 
I must say I was a little surprised when he con- 
sented,” she went on, “ but he said I can ask 
whom I please. The vicar’s three daughters are 
coming, and four girls from the village, daughters 
of local people. Oh, do come, Winnie. I’m 
longing for you to be there!” 

“II must stay with mother,’”’ Winnie cried. 
“And I could not come, after Sir Robert’s 
treatment of mother!’’ she added, shaking her 
head. 

But strangely enough Mrs. Dainton was the 
most eager for Winnie to go, and she urged that 
the invitation should-not be refused. 

“ T shall be happier if I know you are enjoying 
yourself,’ she pleaded. “Please go, Winnie 
dear!” 

“But I have nothing to wear, mother dear, 
and I don’t want to go, when you are here 
alone.” 

“T could lend you a dress,” Hetty urged. 
“It’s to be fancy dress, and I’m going to make 
up as a Spanish girl. I brought the costume 
along in case I might have a party. I know the 
notice is very short indeed, but , 

“Why, Winnie,” Mrs. Dainton put in, with 
almost pathetic eagerness, “I have a dress you 
can wear for fancy dress,”’ she smiled. ‘‘ Do go, 
Winnie. I shall be happier if you say ‘ yes.’ ”’ 

Winnie smiled quietly. 

“Very well, mother,” she answered, “I will 
go. But Hetty, your uncle said I was not to 
force my company upon you.” 

“Uncle said I might invite anyone I chose,” 
replied Hetty. “ He won’t see us, and in any 
case he said that for this once I might do just as 
I pleased.” 

“Oh, it will be splendid for you, Winnie,” 
Mrs. Dainton smiled. “I shall be so happy to 
lie here and think of you having a good time and 
not worrying, for a little while at least, about 
our troubles.” 

Reluctantly Winnie agreed, and in high spirits 
Hetty left. 

“Remember,” she smiled, at the door as she 
went out, “ you must be there at seven, so you 
haven’t too much time.” 

“ All right,” Winnie smiled. ‘I'll be there! ” 

“And don’t change till you come,” Hetty 
cautioned. ‘ You see, some of the girls will have 
to walk, and through this snow fancy dress 
would get soiled, wouldn’t it ?” 

“Yes, rather,” Winnie laughed. 
Hetty, and thanks so much for your kindness !’” 

She closed the door upon her friend and went 
slowly upstairs to her mother. Oh, if all this 
trouble was not hanging about them like a cloud, 
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wouldn’t she be thrilled to go to a fancy dress 
party at Christmas ? She had always longed for 
something like this to happen. 

But why was her mother so eager for her to 
go? She could think of no reason, except her 
mother’s unselfish wish that she should have 
this rare piece of enjoyment. 

Upstairs Mrs. Dainton pointed eagerly to an 
old tin box in one corner. 

““ The dress is in there, dear,”’ she smiled. ‘I 
expect you wonder why I have it. Ah! I’ve 
been keeping it for years for you to wear at a 
party, although it is old-fashioned now. How- 
ever, it’s just the thing for a fancy-dress party.” 

Eagerly Winnie went and took out a parcel, 
unwrapping it to find a lovely silken dress, cer- 
tainly old-fashioned, but quaint and beautiful in 
material and design. 

“Oh, mother,” she gasped, clapping her hands 
in delight, “wherever did you get this dress? 
It’s perfectly lovely ! ” 

“Tt was given to me for you to wear, dear,” 
said her mother quietly. 

“Given to you, mother? By whom? ” 

But Mrs. Dainton only smiled, and would 
not tell. 


CHAPTER. Lil. 
WHEN THE LOGS BURNED. 


T was half-past seven, and in the big bedroom 
Hetty used at the Manor House, nearly a 
score of happy girls were taking off their 

ordinary dresses and putting on fancy frocks of 
all descriptions. 

Hetty, in a Spanish dancing-frock, came over 
to Winnie. 

“Oh, Winnie,” she said, “‘ what a beautiful 
dress you’ve got. You look lovely in it, dear!” 

Winnie certainly did. She looked a perfect 
picture in the quaint old-fashioned Victorian 
dress, with its numberless silken frills and folds. 

“Mother has been saving it up for me,” she 
replied. ‘‘ Yes, it is lovely, isn’t it?” 

She stopped and looked around at the 
other girls, all chatting gaily as they put the 
finishing touches to their costumes. 

‘Oh, we’re going to have a lovely time!” 
Hetty cried, clapping her hands. “And now 
Winnie, try not to worry, dear. I’m sure 
everything will come out all right in the end.” 

“‘T hope so,” Winnie replied. 

She watched the other happy faces longingly, 
but there was sadness in her heart. Her thoughts 
were with her mother down at the little cottage, 
and she wondered whatever they would do when 
the time came for them to leave. 

Bitterly, Winnie turned away and went out of 


the room, for the laughter and happiness were 
like torture to her heart and mind. How could 
she be happy in all this jollity ? 

“T can’t,” she sighed, as she made her way 
along the dimly-lit corridors, not caring 
where she was going, but longing to be alone with 
her thoughts. ‘I can’t.smile and laugh and be 
happy like the rest.” 

In the distance she could dimly hear bells 
chiming, mingling with the laughter from the 
bedroom. Overhead here and there holly was 
hung. 

But as Winnie wandered through the great 
corridors of the big house she cared nothing for it 
all. Happiness was denied to her, and her heart 
ached for her poor mother who was to be turned 
out from the cottage because Sir Robert Tar- 
lington was so bitter and hard and unreasonable. 

* * * 

In his study, the old baronet was sitting before 
the fire staring into the flames. There was a 
wistful look in his eyes, mingling with their 
hardness to-night. 

Then his gaze went to the picture of the girl , 
upon the wall. 

“My child—Audrey,” he whispered. “If 
you were alive, how happy I should be! How 
easy it would be to help others and be kind if 
you were here! I’m so lonely. Oh, if you could 
come alive to cheer me, to smile and warm my 
heart with your smile, child, to-night ! 

“ Christmas,’ he went on sadly, “it means 
nothing tome now! When you went away from 
me, when you died, my dear, all the sweetness 
went out of life! It is only clouds and dismal 
days and lonely heart for me, now!” 

Unsteadily he got to his feet. 

“T’ll go and see that other picture of you,” 
he muttered. ‘Ah, it puts my mind back to 
when you were here, in that beautiful dress 
that Christmas az 

Slowly he went out into the hall and climbed 
the wide staircase to the passages above. Then, 
at length, with almost childish eagerness, he 
entered the wide gallery where, on the walls, 
hung pictures of ancestors of the famous house 
for generations past. 

“ Audrey’s—it’s right at the end,’’ he muttered. 

He went along until he neared the picture, 
and then he started, for a slim, dainty figure ina 
lovely silk dress was standing there and looking 
out of the latticed window, through which the 
moonlight crept. 

Sir Robert started back, gasping. 

“‘ What—Audrey—come to life—come back ! ” 

The words were whispered in awed tones. 
Bewildered, the aged baronet stared at the 


vision. 
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Yes it was Audrey—her slim, dainty figure, 
the same silken dress. Oh, he knew it was the 
same ! 

“ Audrey, you—you’ve stepped down out of 
your picture,” he gasped, coming forward with 
his arms outstretched. : 

With pathetic eagerness, and believing he saw 
a vision of his dead child, who had been all the 
world to him, Sir Robert gave a cry of happiness. 

“ Audrey—my child. You’ve come down— 
out of your picture ! ” 

The slim figure by the window turned with a 
little start, and Sir Robert stepped back. This 
was no vision, but a live girl! 

“You—you are not Audrey,” he gasped. 

It was Winnie. She had been looking out of 
the window into the moonlit sky and now she 
turned, and stared at the baronet’s strangely 
working face. 

‘‘T—oh, I’m sorry!” she apologised quickly. 
‘“T came here because I wanted to be alone, and 

“ You—you! Winnie Dainton!”’ he muttered 
weakly. ‘“‘ I thought for a moment you were my 
poor, dead child. Her picture hangs there. 
Where—where did you get that dress. I do not 
understand ie 
’ “ My mother gave it to me to wear to-night,” 
answered Winnie. “ Hetty asked me to come 
and mother also wanted me to. I—I came here 
because I was so unhappy ’’—and there were 
tears in her eyes, tears of sadness. ‘‘ Christmas 
has come, and mother and I a 

Something like a gasp of amazement escaped 
the baronet’s lips. 

“You say your mother gave you that frock ? ” 

ee eSo« 

“Then we will go to her at once.” He took 
the girl’s hand and led her down the passage. 
“Do not ask me to explain,” he begged, in a 
strangely kind voice. “‘ Just come with me.” 

He led the bewildered Winnie down into the 
hall, and together they crossed the cold, snow- 
cloaked grounds to the cottage. : 

Winnie did not understand in the least why 
Sir Robert should be so suddenly kind and 
gentle. 

A thousand thoughts and doubts rushed 
through her brain, but they were at the door of 
the cottage now. Sir Robert pushed up the 
latch and went in. 

“Where is your mother, child?” he asked 
quickly. ‘‘ Take me to her.” 

Winnie hurried up in front to tell her mother 
the wonderful news. 

To her surprise Mrs. Dainton only smiled. 

“Tell Sir Robert to come up,” was all she 
said. 
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The door opened and Sir Robert, nervous 
and hesitating, came in. 

‘JI have come to tell you something, Mrs. 
Dainton,” he began. “ To-night I went to look 
at a picture—the favourite picture—of my 
daughter in the gallery. I thought she had come 
to life—it was like a vision, real and true—but 
I discovered it was your daughter here, standing 
by the window in that dress. Please will you tell 
me,” he urged, ‘‘ where you got that dress? I 
am sure it is the one my poor daughter Audrey 
wore. 

Mrs. Dainton nodded quietly. 

“ You remember, Sir Robert, that for a long 
time when you were absent abroad your daughter 
had a nurse and companion from her earliest 
childhood ? ” 

Sir Robert nodded quickly. 

“Ah, that was while I was away and my child 
was left in London! My sister saw to the ap- 
pointment, and the arrangements, and when I 
came back my daughter returned to the Manor 
House with me. I did not see the nurse, for she 
left to get married.” 

“Yes,” said Mrs. Dainton, “I was that nurse. 
And your child, Audrey, gave me that dress 
when she knew that I had a little girl of my own, 
and said perhaps it would cut up for baby’s 
garments. The silk was beautiful, and I never 
had the heart to cut the dress. But I kept it 
by me, in memory of Audrey, for she died soon 
after she had sent the frock. And to-night, 
when I knew Winnie was going, I thought if 
you saw her in this frock you would recognise it. 
I knew, too, that Winnie resembled your poor 
daughter, Audrey, a little, and so e 

“Mrs. Dainton,” Sir Robert muttered sadly. 
“You do not know how ashamed of myself I 
am. The sight of what I believed to be a vision 
of Audrey to-night, brought the memory of her 
back so vividly that I see now how hard and 
bitter I had become. I ask you to forgive me, 
for Audrey’s sake. Will you come back to work 
for me when you are well eS 

The baronet almost broke down, and Winnie 
hurried forward. 

“Sir Robert, you mean you—you aren’t going 
to send us away ?”’ she asked. 

“Send you away, my dear?” Sir Robert 
echoed. “My child, you and your mother 
have been the cause of my realising how 
hard and unjust I have been. If you will 
stay to help your mother in her work and 
stay to remind an old man of the child he 
LOvVieGmain Gs 

Suddenly there were light footsteps on the 
stairs, and Hetty, pale and anxious, came 
hurriedly in. She drew up sharply as she saw 
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Sir Robert started at sight of the slim, dainty figure in the silk dress who was looking out of the latticed 


window. 


them, and then sighed with relief as Mrs. Dainton 
smiled at her. 

“Oh dear,” she cried, “ I’ve been searching 
everywhere for you, Winnie! I heard you and 
uncle had come here hurriedly, and I feared your 
mother was worse. But what has happened ? ” 
added Hetty. ‘Oh, uncle, have you decided 
to = 


“Yes,” said the baronet, “ they are going to 
stay with us.” 

“Oh, how topping!” Hetty cried. “ I——” 

But Winnie had raised her hand quickly as 
the faint peals of bells came to their ears. 

“ Listen,” she cried happily, “isn’t all this 
the true message of Christmas ? Mother—mother, 
aren’t those bells lovely ? ’ 

And while happiness stole anew into their 
hearts, Sir Robert Tarlington. turned towards 
the window and stared with kindly, tear-dimmed 
eyes into the moonlit sky. 

“ You're right, little girl,” he said. 


“ Ring out the false ; ring in the true ; 
Ring, Happy Bells, across the snow 


—that should always be the message of the 
Christmas Bells.” 
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“ Audrey—come to life—come back!” he whispered in awe. 


And so, when Christmas morning dawned, it 
brought with it happiness and not sorrow for 
Winnie and her mother. 

The doctor came on Christmas morning, and 
he confessed himself amazed at the progress 
Mrs. Dainton had made. 

Sir Robert Tarlington was there. 

He met the doctor as he came down from 
Mrs. Dainton’s room. 

“Tf my secretary is well enough,” he said, 
“T would like her and her daughter to come up 
to the Manor and spend the rest of Christmas 
Day with Hetty and me.” 

“Yes, I can give permission for that,” the 
doctor replied cheerfully. ‘And | think soon 
she will be well enough to return to her work 
for you. A Merry Christinas, Sir Robert ! ” 

‘“A Merry Christmas, doctor! ”’ answered the 
baronet, with more fervour than he had used for 
many a day. 

And a merry Christmas it was, in all truth— 
for Sir Robert, as if to atone for his harshness, 
proved himself an excellent host. To-day he is 
a changed man, and he never seems so happy as 
when he is in Winnie Dainton’s company. 

THE END 
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To Clean a Tenderfoot Badge, Belt, and Lanyard. 


ENDERFOOT badges should take on a 
wonderful brightness after a few applica- 
tions of Brasso, or Bluebell, or Globe 

Polish. Do not put on too much stuff, but rub 
well. 

Methylated spirit may be a help with a badge 
that does not easily polish. Rub up daily with a 
piece of old chamois leather, and keep in a drawer 
at night, especially in damp and foggy weather. 
Belt buckles can be polished in the same way, or 
with plate powder, as can also service stars and 
whistles. 

Ronuk floor polish is excellent for cleaning the 
leather of belts. You can also get a beautiful 
shine with brown boot polish or furniture cream. 
In any case, only apply a little of the stuff as 
evenly as possible, rub off well with another soft 
cloth, and give the finishing touches with a soft 
piece of old stocking or velvet pad. 

Don’t use “ hairy ” or rough dusters. 


Lanyards should be boiled now and then, 
and if possible, should you live in the country, 
put out to bleach on the grass. Never let 
them become too grubby; wash often, rinse 
well, and dry well. A little ammonia in the 
water helps matters if the lanyards are really 
dirty or a bad colour. If you leave them to 
soak in soapy water for a few hours they are very 
easy to wash. 

If possible you should have two lanyards, one 
on and one in the wash. It is then much easier 
to keep clean and smart. To keep a good shape 
when drying, pull the loop that goes over your 
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head sideways to its full extent, and stretch 
the single piece from the Turk’s head to the 
whistle loop out straight. 


Camp Cookery Hints. 


HE lid of a round tin makes a good 
pastry cutter. 
A meat safe can be made by making 
a cane hoop, hanging it by a hook, setting a 
plate inside, and covering all with muslin. 

The lid of a biscuit tin makes a useful baking 
sheet. 

A bottle makes a good rolling-pin. 

Put a jam jar in a saucepan and you have a 
double boiler. 

If you pierce the tight-fitting lid of a tin with 
small holes, it will make a flour, sugar, salt, or 
pepper dredger. 

The lid of a wooden box can be rubbed smooth 
with glass-paper, and then used as a chopping or 
pastry-board. 

Pierce the bottom of a big tin, and it makes a 
strainer or a steamer. 


The Bird Lover’s Badge. 


HIS badge is particularly interesting to the 
nature-loving Guide, as it deals almost 
entirely with nature study. 

It calls for keen observation, great patience, 
and a natural love for birds and nature study. 

The tests to win the badge are not difficult. 
They are outlined below. 


1. A Guide must have personally observed and 
identified in the open at least fifteen wild birds. 
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This calls for patience and observation, and a 
knowledge of stalking would be of advantage. 

2. The second condition is no less difficult. It 
says field notes and particulars must be given of 
the following birds which have been studied 
personally by the Guide herself. Dates seen; 
appearances; habits; calls; tracks; food; 
nests (situation, shape and material) ; description 
of eggs and period of incubation; rearing and 
feeding of young, etc. 

3. The next test concerns observation of bird 
life in general as studied in one’s own district. 


(a) The Guide must be able to point out the 
chief dangers (animal, bird, etc.) to which birds 
are exposed, and the best means of protecting 
them. 
(b) Report any special customs, ideas, and 
superstitions which threaten their existence, 
4. A Guide must have fed birds in her neigh- 
bourhood for at least a year, by means of food 
houses, food tables, or food sticks, and give 
notes on incidents regarding them. 

5. The Guide is required to put up a nesting 
box and to keep it under observation for at least 
one nesting season. 


To Make Tea in a Billy. 

Ww" the water boils in your billy, put in 
your tea and wait until the leaves sink. 
Do not try to hurry matters by stirring. 

When the leaves have disappeared your tea is 

ready to be poured out. 


Lea ee 
Sea Terms. | ain Rick 
IRL Guides ‘should be ari | 
(& conversant with sea = y) 
terms, and the \ 
following list gives the 
principal parts of a ship 
and the terms relating to 
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Stem.—The extreme front A\wl} 
of the ship. if Se WN ! 

Stern.—The extreme rear EZ z 
part of the ship. 

Bow.—That part of the 
ship’s side which is near 
the stem. 

Quarter.—That part of 
the ship’s side which is 
near the stern. 

Starboard Side. -—The 
right-hand side of a ship, 
looking forward. 

Port Side.—The left-hand 
side of a ship, looking 
forward. 
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Forecastle.—The fore part of the upper deck. 

Quarterdeck.—The after part of the upper deck. 

Poop.—A short deck above the upper deck right 
aft in the stern. 


What Funnels Reveal. 

a Paves are many ways whereby the sailor 
is helped in identifying the nationality 
of a distant ship. What helps the sailor 

will help us Guides. 

The black-painted top above the colour-line 
of the funnel—to meet the discoloration of the 
smoke—is a notable distinguishing mark. French 
ships have black tops of less depth than British, 
and the rims of their funnels are frequently 
higher behind than in front. 

When you are close up to a ship great interest 
can be got out of observing them carefully. Just 
as clothes and character help us to know a man 
or woman, so the character of ships is expressed in 
their appointments and the manner in which these 
are maintained. 

London-owned ships are notable for smart 
paint-work about the decks. 


The Guide Laundress. 


RONING starched garments has many pitfalls 
I for the young inexperienced Guide who is 
qualifying for her Laundress’s Badge. 

I know ironing sounds simple enough, but 
really there are a lot of things to learn. 

In the first place, before attempting to iron 
anything, see that your iron is 
spotless. Ifitis at all rough, 
clean it by passing the iron 
over emery-paper several 
times or a board covered with 
brick-dust or salt, which- 
ever you happen to have 
at hand. Finally, give the 
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Bandaging a sprained ankle. 
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iron a polish with a coarse 
duster. 

Even then sometimes the 
iron ‘will stick to the 
starched garments, and 
ironing them is far from 
a pleasure when this is the 
case. How can one remedy 
this ? 

Simply place a piece of 
candle-wax in a muslin bag 
and rub the iron with this. 
You will then find that the 
iron will slip along quite 
easily after this, and you 
will get the best results 
with your starched 
garments. 
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The Authoress’ Badge. 


HE authoress’ badge comes under Group I 
of the proficiency tests for character and 
intelligence. 

All Guides who think they have ability to carry 
out any of the undermentioned tests should have 
a try for this highly-valued badge. 

There are three little tests or questions to be 
answered in the examination. The first one— 
write an essay on any subject selected by the 
examiner—must be answered. 

Just a few words of advice about writing the 
essay. Do not be afraid to express your thoughts 
or personal experiences, but 
keep to the subject. 

Make plenty of paragraphs. 
Each fresh idea _ should 
have a new _ paragraph. 
This makes the work look 
interesting, and is quicker 
and more gripping to read 
than a long sheet of solid 
reading with no paragraphs. 

The second little test 
desires you to choose your .£¢ 
own subject, and to deal 
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with it in one of the follow-  Wfsux\s 
ing ways: Je = 
1. A soliloquy. N Ie 
2. A dialogue. | A 
3. A description. : [0 : 
4. A scene for a play. aoe | Wy 
5. A poem. ee 
6. A Story. sess 
7. Write anextra chapter = “&¥ 


for a book which she has 
read which could be 
inserted between two of 
the actual chapters of 
the book. 

8. Write the end of a story, the beginning of 
which she has been told or has read for 
herself. 

g. Give an account of an interview. This may 
be real or purely imaginative. 


Pruning 


For the next test a Guide must write on one of 
the following subjects. She may write on her 
favourite book in the club room or school library 
if she feels that this evokes a desire in her to 
express her thoughts and opinions. Or she may 
write of her favourite character in history (past 
or present day), or in literature. 

If it is sports a girl feels she would like to write 
about, then she may write on her favourite game, 
or her favourite hobby. 

I advise girls going in for this badge to practise 


as much as possible writing on such subjects as 
the examination requires. Remember that prac- 
tice makes perfect. 


How To Remove a Splinter. 


T often happens that a Guide, while chopping 

I wood, or doing some other small job in the 

house, gets a splinter in her finger which, 

if not attended to at once, becomes very painful 
and likely to cause poisoning. 

Here is a little remedy which will save pain and 
quickly remove the trouble. 

Fill a bottle or jar with hot water. Place the 
affected finger over the neck 
for a little while, when it 
will be found that the steam 
will make the flesh soft and 
will open the wound contain- 
ing the splinter. “ie 
irritating bit of mischief can 
then be easily removed. 
Be careful when the splinter 
is taken out to keep the 


prevent any trouble from 
poisoning following. 


Clean Rain Water. 

VERYONE' knows _ the 
delightful softness of 
rain water, but often 

the rain which is caught is 
too dirty to be of much use 
in the house for washing and 
for the toilet. 

Rain water that has fallen 
over roofs and_ through 
gutters, for instance, is rarely 
clean, but the supply may 
be easily purified in this way. 

From a piece of strong, 
coarse cloth make a bag which can be fitted 
over the end of the pipe leading from the roofs. 
Fill the bag with small pebbles, and then tie it 
over the mouth of the pipe. You will find 
that this acts as a filter, keeping back a sur- 
prising quantity of dirt. 


a hedge. 


Making Paper Mosaics. 

ERE is a pastime that will amuse and 
interest young Guides and Brownies, 
although it will appeal to all, especially 

those with the artistic spirit. 

It is called paper mosaic work, and is wonder- 
fully fascinating if you decide to have as perfect 
a pattern as possible. All you require is a pair 
of scissors, some paste, and coloured and dark 
brown paper—the latter to act as the “ canvas.” 
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finger very clean, and thus - 
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All that is needed is a little care and attention. 
Of course, we all have to begin at the bottom 
of the ladder. By that I mean we must choose 
easy things to copy at first. As we get more 
experienced so we can attempt harder and more 
intricate work. 

Very young Brownies will like the work of cut- 
ting out pieces of coloured paper and making 
patterns with them, but they will need help and 
advice from some of the older ones. It is excel- 
lent training for them in the way of observation 
of colour and detail. 

Now I expect you are wondering how to start 
about making mosaics. An 
odd strip of linoleum or wall- 
paper would provide an easy 
design to copy. Some 
patience will be required to 
reproduce the design by 
means of the paper cuttings 
which must be pasted on the 
“canvas.” Every detail in 
the original must find its 
counterpart in a piece of 
carefully cut-out paper in the 
copy. 

When practice has given 
you a certain amount of pro- 


ficiency in this engaging art, AS rn 


animals, fruit-trees, and 
flowers may be depicted, and 
the ambitious may even soar 
to composing landscapes with 
the paper cuttings. 


To Re-Tape Venetian Blinds. 
N the spring-time, when 
l the house is usually 
cleaned out in readiness 
for the bright, sunny days to 
come, one of the chief 
cleaning operations is that of Venetian blinds. 


But it is not of cleaning that I am going to 
write, but of re-taping them. 


Re-taping a 


After mother has cleaned the blinds, help her 
-by examining them carefully and seeing whether 


new cord or tape is required. If the cord is worn, 
the blind must be taken down. To do this, un- 
screw the two screws which secure it at the top, 
place the new cord over the pulleys in the same 
place as the old, fix a fresh ladder tape by small 
tacks to the top lath, and replace the blind. 

It is much easier to thread the cord and replace 
the laths when the blind is up. The small cross- 
piece tapes lie alternately to the right and left 
of the cord, which is secured by a knot at the 
bottom. The bottom tape is afterwards tacked 
over it. 
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Gardening Hints, 


[ you want good results at the growing of either 
vegetables or flowers, you will find that it will 
pay you to well manure and prepare your 
ground first. The soil should be well dug 
and a suitable manure worked into it. I 
advise those Guides under sixteen who 
think about going in for the gardening badge 
to provide themselves with a small-sized spade 
and fork. 

In preparing soil for crops, you will 
require a spade for digging, a fork for 
‘filling in manure, and a rake for levelling 

the ground. 


Suitable Soils and Manures. 
IFFERENT soils require 
different | manuring. 
You must find out 
whether the soil in which 
you are going to grow your 
crops is light or heavy, wet 
or dry. Perhaps the follow- 
ing hints will help you. 

Horse manure is used in 
cold soils for cabbages, 
onions, and potatoes and 
flowers. 

Cow manure is used for all 
garden crops, and is an 
excellent fertiliser. 

Guano is good for rose 
beds, cabbages, beans, tur- 
nips, peas, onions, leeks, and 
all flowers requiring a con- 
siderable amount of nourish- 
ment. 

Wood ashes are used for 
potatoes and fruit trees. 
They are also another wonder- 
ful fertiliser. 

Salt is good for asparagus, and is useful in 
gardens which are some way from the sea. 
Those nearer the sea get all they require from 
the sea-breezes. 

Lime sprinkled on the surface is used to 
counteract the sourness of the ground after it has 
been treated for some years with farmyard 
manure. It is most useful when dug into the 
ground in early spring. : 

Soot spread over the ground till the surface is 
blackened, providing the plant is not covered, 
improves young onions, leeks, peas, beans, and 
turnips. Soil should be manured and mixed with 
soot before planting carrots in the autumn. Clay 
soil is good for roses. 

A very clayey soil should be treated with lime, 
which should be well dug in. 
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Venetian blind. 
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CHAPTER. I. 


NEW YEAR’S EVE. 


OODNESS! What was that?” 
e Joyce Ferresby, a slim, pretty girl 
of fifteen, glanced about her half- 
nervously as the exclamation left her lips. 

It was early evening at Burlham Manor where 
Joyce was staying with distant relatives. She 
was just making her way from her room after 
changing into a becoming semi-evening frock 
for dinner, when a sudden noise had arrested her 
steps near the head of the long, winding stair- 
case. 

A strangely weird noise it was, or it would not 
have perturbed Joyce in the least, for she was a 
particularly strong-minded, healthy girl. 
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The Story of a Schoolgirl who, in 
solving a deep mystery, righted a 
great wrong 


BY MURIE EHO DE 


A long, drawn-out sigh of sadness rather than 
of pain, had been followed by a queer grating 
sound, and then had come a sharp click as though 
a door had been quickly closed. 

Again Joyce looked intently about her. The 
long, dimly-lighted corridor with its oak-panelling, 
black with age, the armour hanging on the walls, 
and the great linen chest near where she stood, 
made up a scene that carried her, with very little 
effort of the imagination, back to the Middle - 
Ages. 

She listened carefully, but the sound was not 
repeated ; and, shrugging her shoulders, she gave 
a low laugh as though amused at her own ner- 
vousness, and sped lightly down the stairs into 
the spacious hall below. 

“It was just my imagination,” she murmured 
to herself.“ This old Manor makes one imagine 
things ! ” 

Merry laughter issuing from the partly open 


door of a room on her left’ came to her ears, 
and next moment she was in the midst of as 
jolly a scene as she could have wished. 

Some half-dozen girls in beautiful many-hued 
frocks were seated about the room, laughing and 
talking. They were the school chums of her 
second cousin, Valerie Richborough, whose 
parents, Mr. and Mrs. Samuel Richborough, 
owned the fine old Manor House of Burlham, a 
village nestling at the foot of the Pennines. 

“T say, Valerie!” exclaimed Joyce, crossing 
to where her cousin, a tall, raven-haired girl was 
seated. “I’ve just had such a scare! When I 
was on the landing I heard the weirdest sound— 
almost like someone sighing loudly ee 

“Perhaps it was the wind?” interjected 
Jeanette Gilfourd, a jolly-faced girl with whom 
Joyce had become very friendly. ‘It howls 
round the rafters here like a child crying some- 
times. 

Joyce shook her head. 

“T don’t think it could have been that,”’ she 
demurred, “ because it was immediately followed 
by a funny rattling noise—like someone winding 
up a huge clock—and then a sharp click.” 

The girls looked at one another, their interest 
thoroughly aroused now, then Valerie Rich- 
borough broke the silence. 

“My dear Joyce,” she said in a slightly bored 
voice—Valerie did most things for effect— 
“ Probably it was the—er—family ghost ! ” 

“ Wha-a-a-t ?” 

A chorus of amazed cries greeted her cool 
assertion and, conscious that she had made an 
impression, she hastened to follow it up. 

““There’s no need to be alarmed,’ she went 
on with a smile that was meant to reassure her 
companions. ‘It’s only an—er—ancestor of 
ours who sought refuge in the roof when Crom- 
well’s men paid a surprise visit to the Manor dur- 
ing the Civil War a? 

“And what happened?” cried one of the 
girls eagerly. 

“Oh, he was unable to escape, because they 
stayed on for some weeks,” continued Valerie 
glibly, ‘‘ and he’s haunted the place ever since ! ” 

Joyce looked at her cousin in mute astonish- 
ment. 
only purchased the Manor House a few years 
previously, and, in any case, she felt certain there 
were no records of the Richborough family dating 
back to Cromwellian days. 

She thought it best to be silent, however at this 
juncture. She knew how prone Valerie was to 
exaggeration, especially where her family was 
concerned, and this, she reflected, was probably 
but another example of her cousin’s fertile 
imagination. 


So far as she knew, Valerie’s father had - 


“ I—I wonder if the ghost will walk during our 
stay here,” hazarded another girl, Marion Delmer 
by name. She shuddered as she voiced the 
thought. 

“ Quite probably,” answered Valerie calmly, 
as though it were the most usual thing in the 
world. “ That’s one of the drawbacks of living 
in—er—ancestral homes—there’s usually a ghost 
or something to trouble one! ” 

Joyce could not resist a sly dig at her con- 
ceited cousin. 

“Well, it doesn’t seem to trouble you very 
much, Val,” she remarked quietly. ‘ But, then, 
perhaps you always ex-spectre ghost.” 

She emphasised the last two words slightly, and 
several of the girls laughed. Valerie, however, 
quite failed to see the pun. 

“ Expect a ghost—ex-spectre ghost,” prompted 
Jeanette Gilfourd. 

Valerie looked at her coldly. 

“T saw the—er—pun,” she drawled, ‘“ but I 
really didn’t think it worth laughing at. I don’t 
consider punning very good form.” 

“Don’t suppose she could make one if she 
tried,’ whispered Jeanette to Joyce, who merely 
smiled at the implied rebuke. 

Just then a booming noise sounded in the hall, 
and Valerie, rather glad of the interruption, 
sprang to her feet. 

“Dinner, girls,” she cried. “ Afterwards, as 
it’s New Year’s Eve, we’re to have games until 
midnight ! ”’ 

“ How jolly!” came the chorus of approval 
as the party trooped into the big dining-room. 

As she walked along with Jeanette, Joyce 
wished that her father and mother could have 
been present, then her happiness would have 
been complete. But they were abroad, and not 
likely to be back for some weeks yet. 

Dinner was a gay affair, and Mr. and Mrs. Rich- 
borough beamed at the assembled girls. They 
loved to display their wealth and spared no 
expense in providing lavish hospitality for their 
only daughter’s guests. 

Towards the close of the meal, Mr. Rich- 
borough rose to his feet and announced that the 
girls could enjoy themselves as iney pleased 
until midnight, when they would assemble in the 
hall to greet the New Year. 

When they had left the dining-room, Marion 
Delmer proposed Charades, and Valerie, Joyce 
and she were selected to present the first set. 

“Let’s go into father’s study,” suggested 
Valerie, “ we can plan our Charade there in 
peace.” . 

She led the way across the hall, and had just 
clutched the handle of the study door, when a 
girl in maid’s cap and apron approached her. 
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“Excuse me, Miss Valerie,’ the maid said in a 
musical, refined voice. ‘‘ But the master told 
me to ask you please not to use the study as he 
has some important papers in there. Any other 
room you may go into a 7 

Valerie turned on her haughtily. 

“How dare you say which room we’re to go 
into, and which we’re not!’ she demanded. 
“Go away and mind your own business !”’ 

What little colour there was in the maid’s face 
fled, and tears started to her blue eyes. 

“ But, Miss,” she protested falteringly, ‘“ I’m 
only carrying out orders. The master : 

“ T don’t believe the master told you anything 
of the sort,” interrupted Valerie. “ You're just 
taking it on yourself to interfere!” 

Joyce had watched the “scene ”’ in silence, but 
now she could contain herself no longer. There 
was something about the pale sad face of the little 
maid that appealed to her; and realising how 
utterly unjust Valerie’s attitude was, she placed 
a hand on her cousin’s arm. 

“T say, Val!’ she exclaimed protestingly. 
“She’s only doing what your father told her to 
do. We’d better keep out of the study.” 

Valerie shook off the restraining arm. 

“You may go,” she said curtly to the maid, 
then turned, fury flashing from her eyes, to 
her cousin. 

“Look here, Joyce,” she snapped. ‘ Don’t 
you butt in when I’m talking to the servants. 
You don’t know her, the little upstart. Just 
because her name’s Cicely Gresham, she imagines 
she’s a fine lady. Can’t think why mother ever 
took her on. Cicely Gresham, indeed! Sarah 
Slowcoach is more appropriate !”’ 

Joyce was getting angry now. 

“Don’t be a wretched snob—if you can help 
it, Valerie,” she said cuttingly. ‘‘ You’ll never 
be a fine lady, as you call it, if you can’t treat 
your maids better than that.”’ 

It seemed as though a violent quarrel was 
about to break out, when Marion Delmer tact- 
fully suggested that they might go in the morn- 
ing-room and get on with their charade. 

With a sneer about her lips, Valerie turned 
abruptly from Joyce and marched away, Joyce 
and Marion following. 

That particular charade was not an unqualified 
success, but others following it were, and Valerie’s 
ill-temper wore off as the evening progressed. 

Despite the many distractions, Joyce could 
not erase from her memory the picture of Cicely 
Gresham’s sad face. There was something about 
the little maid that suggested natural refinement, 
and Joyce could well understand why Mrs. Rich- 
borough had engaged her, young though she un- 
doubtedly was. 


Game succeeded’ game, and the girls were all 
healthily tired when someone announced that it 
only wanted five minutes to midnight. 

Five minutes more and the old year would be 
gone, never to be recalled. There is always a 
solemnity about such moments, and as the party 
assembled in the hall, where Mr. and Mrs. Rich- 
borough joined them, a strange hush, as of 
anticipation, fell over them. 

Few of them imagined what a startling occur- 
rence the last stroke of midnight was to bring 
forth ! 

There was a sharp whirring sound from the 
big clock in the hall, then deep and reverberating 
the first stroke of the hour boomed out. 

““ B-O-O-M.” 

Complete silence now while the girls looked at 
each other. 

“ B-O-O-M. B-O-O-M.” The strokes fol- 
lowed one another with insistent regularity. 

Valerie Richborough, who was standing near 
her father facing the stairs, raised her eyes just 
as the last echo was dying away. 

Then she did a startling thing. 

She gave a cry of terror and grabbed her 
father’s arm. 

“Wh-what is it?’ quavered Mr. Rich- 
borough, as startled as his daughter. Then he and 
all the others looked up and gasped in unison. 

There was every reason for their alarmed cries 
and blanched faces. 

Standing at the head of the stairs was a tall, 
spare figure, dressed in the elaborate garb of a 
cavalier! More amazing and alarming still was 
the fact that the figure seemed to be semi- 
transparent, while a bluish-radiance seemed to 
come from it, glowing weirdly in the shadows at 
the head of the stairs. 

Even as they gazed, it turned abruptly, and 
with a curiously slow walk began to move along 
the corridor. 

Joyce Ferresby was the first to recover from 
her amazement. 

“A ghost!” she cried, doubting even as she 
uttered the words, for Joyce was no believer in 
such things. ‘I am going to investigate. Come 
on, girls!” 

‘Oh, d-don’t go up there!’ quavered Valerie 
Richborough. ‘‘ What-what ever was it ?” 

Many of the girls uttered cries of alarm and 
clung together in their apprehension. Valerie’s 
attitude did nothing to reassure them. 

“IT expect it was only your family ghost!” 
answered Joyce, a touch of contempt for the 
boaster of a few short hours before. ‘‘ Anyhow, 
I’m going to see. Who’s coming ? ” 

“VU take the lead, Joyce,” interposed Mr. 
Richborough, feeling it incumbent upon him to 
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assert himself, now that the 
longer visible. 

He led the way none too quickly up the stairs, 
followed by the excited mob of girls, whose 
curiosity had almost conquered their alarm, 
but fell back as he reached the landing. 

Right at the far end of the corridor could be 
seen the ghostly Cavalier. Almost at that very 
moment it turned towards the oak-panelled wall 
and disappeared from view ! 

Mr. Richborough mopped his brow with a large 
handkerchief, his hand visibly trembling in the 
process. 

«‘ TJ heard that the Manor was haunted,” he 
said with an effort, “‘ but this is the first time 
we've ever seen the ghost. I—I must have the 
whole thing inquired into in the morning. This 
is terrible!” 

The guests’ alarm had returned at this new 
evidence of the presence of the strange appari- 
tion, and it was only after strong persuasion on 
the part of Joyce, ably backed up by Jeanette 
Gilfourd, that some of the girls were induced to 
go to bed, their fears partly assuaged by Joyce’s 
courageous manner. 

As Joyce and Jeanette approached their room 
at the far end of the corridor, Joyce thought she 
saw a small figure disappear round the corner. 


‘ghost ’”’ was no 
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Valerie gave a cry of terror, and grabbed her father’s arm, 


* Wh-what is it?’ gasped Mr. Richborough, as his startled 
eyes fell upon the figure at the top of the stairs. 
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She dashed forward and almost collided with 
someone. 

It was Cicely Gresham, the little maid. 

“Oh, I’m sorry,” said Joyce, Were you 
scared by—by the ghost ?”’: 

“JT didn’t see it,” replied the maid, who had 
on a dressing-gown over her nightdress. “ It 
had vanished as I got to the corridor. I heard 
your cries of alarm # 

“Of course,” put in Joyce, “ and came to see 
what all the fuss was about, I suppose ? ”’ 

The maid did not answer. 

“Tf you're very frightened, perhaps you'd 
better sleep in our room for to-night,’ volun- 
teered Joyce good-naturedly. ‘‘I’msure Jeanette 
wouldn’t mind.” 

“Not a bit,” said Jeanette readily. 

The maid looked gratefully at Joyce, but 
shook her fair head. 

“Tt is very kind of you, miss,” she answered, 
“but I’m not a bit afraid. The ghost won’t 
hurt a servant. It’s only the owner of the house 
it’s concerned with !” 

“The owner of the house!” repeated Joyce 
in surprise. ‘‘ What do you mean, Cicely ? ” 

The maid hesitated for a moment. 

“Well, miss,” she said, at last. ‘“‘ They say 
down in the village that if the ghost appears 
three times within a fortnight, that means serious 
harm to the owner if he’s occupying the Manor 
at the time; of course a 

“ What—what’s that you’re saying ? ” 

Both girls swung round at the question, and 
the maid shrank back. Standing near, her face 
pale, and her eyes opened wide, was Valerie 
Richborough. 

Had she overheard what the maid had been 
saying ? 

For all her pretence about the “ family 
ghost,” Valerie seemed the most alarmed of 
anybody. 


CHAPTER JT. 
A STRANGE FIND, 


- HE one topic of conversation at the break- 
fast-table next morning was, naturally 
enough, about the ghostly visitant of the 

night before. 

Valerie took the opportunity of telling her 
astounded father the legend that she had over- 
heard the maid repeating to Joyce and Jeanette 
the previous night. 

‘“T didn’t come and tell you last night, father,” 
she said, ‘‘ because I didn’t want to disturb your 
Testan 

It sounded very thoughtful, but Joyce half 


suspected that the real reason was that Valerie 
had considered breakfast a much more public 
and therefore desirable moment to tell her 
story. ; 

“Pooh!” grunted Mr. Richborough. “ Just 
as though I believe all these old women’s tales 
that go about places like this. These village 
folk are credulous enough for anything.” 

All the same it was plain to an observant eye 
that he was ill-at-ease, and not nearly so un- 
affected by what had occurred as he pretended 
to be. 

“ T’ll have the matter inquired into this morn- 
ing,” he announced. ‘“‘ Meanwhile, I hope none 
of you girls will let what happened spoil your 
stay here in the slightest.” 

He was assured on all sides that his guests had 
rather enjoyed the incident than otherwise— 
at least, that was their feeling now it was day- 
time. 

“ Of course, we’re not frightened by a ghost,” 
said Valerie grandly, who always found it easy 
to be brave in broad daylight.“ Funnily enough, 
I was only telling everyone before dinner last 
night about out family ghost.” 

“Our family ” began her father in sur- 
prise, looking sharply at her. Then he seemed 
to read something on her face. “ Oh, yes, yes,” 
he said. ‘‘ We’ve always known the thing was 
supposed to be about the place, though it’s the 
first time we've actually seen it.” 

Mr. Richborough began to see that it might 
add to his reputation tremendously to have a 
real spectre among his family effects and, after 
all, he told himself, there could be no foundation 
for the foolish legend concerning the owner of 
the Manor. 

After breakfast, Joyce approached her cousin. 

“What period did you say the ghost dates 
from?” she inquired innocently enough. 

Valerie, whose memory was not of the best, 
scarcely troubled to think what she was saying. 

“Henry the Eighth,” she answered casually. 
‘““He was an ancestor of ours who took part in 
Wat Tyler’s rebellion.” 

She looked round as a chorus of laughter greeted 
her reply. Then it dawned on her that her 
history was, perhaps, a trifle muddled. 

“I told you all about it last night!” she 
snapped, and marched off, chin in air, to her 
room. 

Joyce looked at Jeanette and her eyes twinkled. 

“Td love to read a History of England, written 
by Valerie,” she chuckled, and Jeanette had 
hard work to restrain her mirth. 

There had been a sprinkling of snow during 
the night, but in spite of this it was decided to 
have an impromptu game of hockey in a paddock 
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| adjoining the Manor House. Valerie dis- 
tinguished herself chiefly by the number of easy 
shots she missed, but the game, limited as it was 
by the smallness of their numbers, was keenly 
enjoyed. ‘, - ; 
In the afternoon, the girls all went for a long 
walk, and after tea most of them decided to 
occupy the interval before dinner by writing to 
their parents and friends. There was plenty 
of news for once. The appearance of the ghost 
provided an inexhaustible topic. 
Joyce penned a long missive to her parents and 
decided, as it was a fine moonlight night, to 
walk to the post-box in the wall at the end of the 
long drive with it. Jeanette offered to 
accompany her and the two, donning warm 
coats and wraps, set off. 
“How beautiful it 
all looks!” Joyce said | | : 
admiringly, glancing LU fi 
about her. re teas 
The tree-fringed 
drive,the snow sprinkled 
lawn, and the indefinite 
outline of the ancient 
Manor House, indeed 
made up a picture that 
was particularly allur- 


bcktetson. agreed 
Jeanette enthusiastic- 
ally. ‘It’s certainly a 
house to be proud of. 
I wonder who lived 
Here centuries ago. 
Perhaps it was occupied 
by——” 

She broke off as 
Joyce’s hand fell on her 
arm, 

“Ssh!” breathed 
Joyce. “ Who’s that 
over there ?” 

Jeanette followed the 
direction of her point- 
_ing finger. ; 

Two figures stood 
near the main gates 
admitting to the drive from the roadway. One 
was much taller than the other. They seemed 
to be deep in converse. 

The two girls went silently on, and as they 
drew near they heard a girl’s voice say : 

“Tl do what I can i. 

It was Cicely Gresham, and as the footsteps 
of the approaching pair now came to her ears, 
she gave a startled gasp. 

Joyce and Jeanette passed quite close to her 


“Excuse me, Miss Valerie,’ the maid said, “‘ But the font 
master bid me to ask you not to use that room.” wey : 

Valerie turned on her haughtily. ‘I don’t believe Jeanette nodded her 
master said anything of the sort.” she snapped. agreement. 


and her companion, who was revealed in the 
clear light of the moon as a bent old man with a 
long, white beard. He wore a cloak and slouch 
hat, so that the rest of his features were hardly 
visible. os 

Joyce and Jeanette walked on up the road to 
the wall letter-box, and when they returned the 
two had disappeared. As the two girls neared 
the Manor House, however, a slight figure 
emerged from the shadow of some bushes and 
came falteringly towards them, and they saw 
that it was the maid, Cicely Gresham. 

“Please, young ladies,’’ she said in’ a voice 
that faltered, “ I—I want to ask you a great 
favour.” 

The two friends looked at her in surprise. 

PS Seay only sy 
echoed Joyce. ‘What 
isp its Cicelyen 

“Would—-would you 
mind not saying any- 
thing about seeing me 
talking with that old 
man to-night?” re- 
plied the maid. ‘‘ He’s 
a poor old man in the 
village, a—a great 
friend of my dear 
father, he was, and 
he comes to see how 
I’m getting on. Mrs. 
Richborough might not 
like it, if she knew.” 

Joyce thought for a 
moment before reply- 
ing. After all, it was 
no real business of 
hers, she told herself. 

“I don’t> ‘seer why 
she should mind at 
ali Cicely. wesiie 
answered at length. 
‘Stil, if you'd rather 
we said nothing—well, 


“Oh, thank you!” 
cried the little maid gratefully, in evident relief. 
“T_T don’t want to lose my place, you know.” 

With that she turned and ran off. 

“Curious girl, that,’ commented Jeanette, 
as she and Joyce entered the house. ‘ Seems 
so lady-like, doesn’t she? So different from 
many servants. I don’t know what it is, but 
she seems to belong to this old Manor much 
more than Valerie does.” 

“That’s just what I’ve thought,’”” answered 
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Shaking her friend gently, Joyce clambered out of bed, 
slipped on her dressing-gown and shoes, and, explaining 
matters in a whisper to the half-awake Jeanette, stole 


to the door. 
Joyce thoughtfully. “Well, [ll go up and 
dress for dinner. Coming?” 


“You go on without me,” said Jeanette. 
“Tl be up in about ten minutes. I want to 
speak to Marion Delmer a minute.” 

Joyce made her way upstairs, her mind 
occupied with the subject of Cicely Gresham. 
Why she should imagine it she did not know, 
but she felt that there was something of a 
mystery about the quiet blue-eyed maid. 

Over dinner that evening someone brought 
up the subject of the ghost again, and there 
was instant speculation as to whether it would 
be seen again that night. 

Mr. Richborough seemed very uneasy at 
the idea. 

“Perhaps you girls had better sleep at the 
Lodge,” he suggested, and Valerie eagerly 
jumped at the proposal. 

The others, however, all declared that they 
were not in the least afraid of the ghost appearing, 
and eventually Mr. Richborough agreed to let 
things remain as they were for the time being. 


As it happened, nothing occurred to disturb 
their slumbers that night, but the following 
afternoon was not uneventful. 


Joyce and Jeanette were returning from a 


long walk, when they heard an altercation going 
on near the house. 

“You can clear off from here as soon as you 
like!” they heard Valerie’s strident voice saying. 
‘‘ My father doesn’t want beggars hanging about 
the place!” 

They gazed in astonishment at the strange 
scene. 

Valerie was staring angrily at an old man, 
and the two girls saw at a glance that it was 
Cicely’s companion of the previous evening. 

As Valerie spoke, he drew himself up. Despite 
his threadbare clothing and general air of 
poverty, there was a natural dignity about 
his bearing that made the angry Valerie avert 
her eyes. 

“ You make a mistake, young lady,” he said, 
no trace of annoyance in his voice. “I am no 
beggar, and once I lived in as beautiful surround- 
ings as you yourself.” 

He raised his hat in courtly fashion and, 
bestowing a smile of farewell on Cicely Gresham, 
who stood near pale and trembling, turned and 
walked slowly away down the long drive. 

Valerie swung round on the maid. 

“Tf you encourage beggars here any more,” 
she said meaningly, “‘ my father shall hear of it, 
and you know what that means! ”’ 

“Oh, miss, he’s not a beggar!” answered 
Cicely tremulously. ‘‘ He’s a very old friend of 
my father’s, and a 

“That’s the same thing, isn’t it ?”’ broke in 
Valerie heartlessly ; then she flushed as she 
realised for the first time that Joyce and Jeanette 
were near. 

“Tt’s that maid of ours again,” she said, by 
way of explanation. “I found her talking to 
that old beggar-man as though she’d known 
him all her life. He may be something to 
do with a gang of burglars, for all we know.” 

Joyce did not trust herself to answer. She 
had never disliked her cousin so much as at 
this moment. There’ was no doubt about it, 
Joyce was, indeed, a thorough snob, and de- 
served a sharp lesson. 

She made her way indoors, leaving Jeanette 
and Valerie together, and went to her room. 

She was just crossing over to her wardrobe, 
when she noticed something on the carpet that 
made her stop, coat in hand, and bend down. 

The object she picked up was a folded slip of 
paper, and, wondering what it could be, she 
straightened it out. 

What she read made her forehead contract 
in a puzzled frown. 
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“Change batteries in cellar in this order: 
No. 1, No. 3, No. 5, before Thursday,’” she 
murmured. ‘“ What—what does it mean? I 
must ask Jeanette if it belongs to her.” 

But when her friend appeared on the scene, 
she was just as puzzled as Joyce. 

“Tt isn’t mine,” she said, ‘‘ and I can’t think 
to what it refers.” 

Joyce thought deeply, then put a hand on her 
chum’s arm. 

“Don’t say anything about it, Jeanette,” 
she said. “I’ve got an idea. I'll tell you all 
about it later.” 

A thought had flashed into her mind. She 
knew that it was part of Cicely’s duties to dust 
their bedroom, and, as no one else was likely 
to have been in the room, it was quite probable 
that the slip of paper belonged to the maid. 

She went downstairs, and soon found the 
little maid in the servants’ quarters. 

“T found this in my bedroom, Cicely,” she 
said, handing the paper to the maid and watching 
her closely. “Is it yours, by any chance ? ”’ 

The maid took the paper and glanced at it; 
then all the colour ran from her face and she 
looked at Joyce with startled eyes. 

“Yes, miss, it belongs to me,”’ she answered, 
recovering her composure with a great effort. 
“They're instructions I—I mustn’t forget. 
Thank you, miss.” 

Before Joyce could say anything further, 
she turned and hurried away, leaving Joyce 
to look wonderingly after her. Somehow, Joyce 
felt that there was a mystery connected with 
this slight, fair-haired girl; yet, for the life of 
her, she could not have said why she thought so. 


Everyone went fairly early to bed that night, 4 


and it must have been about two o’clock in the 
morning when Joyce sat up in bed suddenly. 
Had she been dreaming, or had she heard a 
startled cry ? 

No ; there it was again. 

Shaking Jeanette gently, she clambered out 
of bed, slipped on her dressing-gown and shoes, 
and, explaining matters in a whisper to the 
half-awake Jeanette, stole to the door. 

As she opened it, she started back with a 
stifled cry of amazement. 

There, half-way along the corridor, was the 
weird, ghostly figure that had appeared two 
nights previously! And at the end of the 


corridor nearest Joyce’s bedroom crouched the 


trembling figure of Cicely Gresham. 
Other doors opened now and startled cries 
echoed through the house. 
Then, just as had happened before, the eerie 
shape turned sharply and disappeared through 
the panelled wall. 


“ The—the ghost again!’ quavered someone, 
as Mr. Richborough, clad in a voluminous dressing- 
gown and slippers appeared, a huge stick in his 
hand. 

“The second visit!” he cried, in a hoarse 
voice. “It must be a trick. If it comes again 
within a fortnight-— ”’ 

He did not conclude the sentence, but a wail 
from Valerie showed that his meaning was not 
Jost on his hearers. 


Joyce and Jeanette ran along the corridor to 
the spot where the apparition had disappeared 
from view, and tapped on the panels. But if they 
had hoped to find that one of the panels was 
hollow they were mistaken, for the sound 
produced was dull and leaden no matter where 
they struck the woodwork. 

“Who saw it first ?’”’ demanded Mr. Rich- 
borough, his face pale with fear. 

Joyce turned to the maid, Cicely Gresham. 

“T think it was Cicely, Mr. Richborough,”’ she 
answered. 

~ Yesa-cit aputin the maids <_leheardea 
strange moaning noise, and thinking that perhaps 
someone was ill, came down, and—and there was 


“ You can clear off from here as soonas youiike,” Valerie said 


“ My father doesn’t want beggars hanging 
about the place!” 


to the old man. 
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the ghost quite near me as I turned the corner ! ” 

She shuddered at the recollection, but Joyce, 
who. was eyeing her intently, had a strange 
presentiment that she was not nearly so afraid 
as she made out. 

“Well, you'd better all go to bed again,” said 
Mr. Richborough, testily. “‘ To-morrow I'll send 
to London for detectives and we’ll probe this 
matter once and for all!” 

He was thoroughly angry as well as alarmed, 
that was quite obvious. As for the boastful 
Valerie, she was singularly abashed in the face 
of this second visit of the ‘‘ Family Ghost ”’ ! 

Next day, Mr. Richborough was as good as his 
word. He telegraphed to a celebrated private 
inquiry agent asking him to send two of his 
smartest men to Burlham Manor, and received a 
reply stating that the men would reach there 
late that night. 

Meanwhile, unknown to Mr. Richborough, 
someone was doing a little investigating on her 
own account, and that person was none other than 
Joyce Ferresby ! 


CHAPTER II: 
THE MYSTERY SOLVED. 

ost of the guests returned to their homes 
M that day. They were secretly rather glad 
to get away from the atmosphere of ten- 
sion and doubt which prevailed, and when the two 
detectives arrived from London in the late even- 
ing, only Joyce Ferresby and Jeanette Gilfourd 

remained with the Richboroughs. 

The detectives got to work promptly and after 
asking innumerable questions, carefully surveyed 
the corridor where the apparition had been seen. 
At the end of a lengthy examination they had 
to confess themselves utterly baffled. 

It was decided, however, that one of them 
should keep watch throughout that night. 

In the meantime, Joyce had not been idle. 
She had been keeping close watch on someone 
whom she suspected of knowing more than she 
would have admitted about the ghost-—Cicely 
Gresham. 

She had mentioned to the maid the fact that 
the detectives were coming, and had noted a look 
of fear, not unmixed with annoyance, which had 
crept over her face at the news. 

Why, Joyce asked herself, should the maid be 
anything but relieved at the information ? She 
determined to redouble her watch on the maid’s 
movements from that moment. 

Thus it happened that when the maid left her 
room soon after midnight, she was, all unknown 
to herself, stealthily followed by Joyce. 

With cat-like tread, Joyce followed her down 


the stairs to the floor where the waiting detective 
was concealed. The maid seemed quite aware of 
his presence, for she stopped round the corner and 
slipped into some shadows near a window. 

With bated breath Joyce advanced until she 
was quite close to the unsuspecting maid. It was 
difficult to see clearly, but she fancied that Cicely 
Gresham felt carefully along one of the panels 
and pressed hard on a certain spot. 

Next moment a hoarse cry rang out. The maid 
ran quickly to the corner and peered round. 
There was a sound of opening doors and startled 
cries, and in the general confusion that followed, 
Joyce left the doorway where she had been con- 
cealed and ran to the main corridor. 

She was just in time to see a sight that made 
her gasp. 

The strange ghost-like figure was in the act of 
disappearing through the panelled wall, while the 
detective who had been momentarily spellbound, 
dashed to the spot a moment too late. 

Mr. Richborough and the two detectives were 
soon engaged in an excited consultaticn, but Joyce 
did not joinin. She had seen enough to make her 
feel certain that the maid, Cicely Gresham, knew 
more than anyone else concerning the apparition, 
but before saying anything to Mr. Richborough 
Joyce wanted to put a few pertinent questions 
to the maid. 

The thing that puzzled her more than anything 
was the question of what could be the maid’s 
motive. 

Next morning, at breakfast, Mr. Richborough 
surprised his guests by announcing that he and 
Mrs. Richborough and Valerie would be going at 
once to London. 

“Youtwogirls,” he added, looking at Joyce and 
Jeanette Gilfourd, “ will be all right here with the 
servants, won’t you? Youcan sleep at the lodge 
until the mystery is cleared up.” 

Neither of the two demurred at the proposal in 
the slightest, indeed, if the truth be known, they 
rather welcomed the prospect. 

Though Mr. Richborough was careful to 
explain that he was called away on urgent business 
that might necessitate the family going abroad, 
both Joyce and her friend felt fairly confident 
that the real cause was fear of the ghost, in view 
of the fact that it had made its third appearance 
within a fortnight. 

Two hours later, the Richborough family had 
departed from the Manor and, after lunch, Joyce 
was sitting in the morning-room talking with 
Jee Gilfourd, when there came a ring at the 

oor. 

A maid answered the summons, and the hum of 
voices floated through the half-open door to the 
girl’s ears. Withacry of joy, Joyce sprang to her 
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Joyce was just in time to see a sight that made her gasp. The strange, ghost-like figure was in the act of 
disappearing through the panelled wall, while the detective, who had been momentarily spell-bound, dashed 
to the spot a moment too late. 


feet and rushed into the hall, leaving Jeanette 
staring after her in bewilderment. 

There was good reason for Joyce’s excitement, 
for she had recognised the voices as being those 
of her own father and mother. 


“Dad! Mother!” she cried gaily, embracing 
them warmly in turn. ‘“ What a ripping sur- 
prise!” 


Mr. Ferresby, a kindly looking man with a 
heavy grey moustache, smiled fondly at his 
only daughter. 

‘““ We were able to get away from Egypt quite 
unexpectedly,” he explained, “and thought it 
would be good fun to come along here without 
any warning.” 

Joyce pinched his cheek playfully. 

‘““ Well, you’ve come at an exciting moment,” 
she told him, and Mr. Ferresby’s brow creased in 
surprise. ‘‘ Aunt and uncle and Valerie went 
away this morning.” 

“Went away?” 
‘““ Whatever for?” 

Joyce conducted her parents into the morning- 
room and, having introduced them to Jeanette, 


put in Mrs. Ferresby. 


launched into her story of the appearances of 
the ghost of the Manor. 

“A ghost ? ” echoed Mr. Ferresby. ‘“ Rubbish ! 
I don’t believe in such things. I’m glad we’ve 
come, so that I can do my best to lay it by the 
heels at the earliest possible moment.”’ 

As a clever scientist he did not for a moment 
credit the existence of such things as spectres, 
any more than did the strong-minded Mrs. 
Ferresby. 

“Nor do I believe in them, daddy,” said Joyce. 
“Ineiact,” 1) believe’ I’ve. gota clue*to the 
mystery.” 

Her father and mother gazed at her in sheer 
amazement. 

“A clue? What—what sort of a clue?” Mr. 
Ferresby demanded. 

Ol it 5 a) secret. forthe. present,” — Joyce 
answered, with a merry laugh. ‘“ You and mum 
go and unpack your luggage, and when you come 
down again perhaps I shall have some news for 

fou. 
: As there was nothing else to be done, Mr. and 
Mrs. Ferresby followed Jeanette up to one of the 
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guest-rooms, and, as soon as she was alone, 
Joyce sent for Cicely Gresham. 

“Vou sent for me; miss?” said the maid, 
nervousness apparent in her manner. 

“Yes, Cicely,” replied Joyce steadily; “I 
wanted to ask you a very important question.” 

She leant forward in her chair and watched 
the maid’s face intently. 

““T want to know what you were doing in the 
corridor last night just before the—er—ghost 
was seen,” she continued incisively. 

“ TIn—in the corridor ? ” 

All the colour had fled from Cicely Giese S 
face. She gasped out the words and fell back, 
her hands at her heart. 

“Tn the corridor,’ repeated Joyce slowly. 
“You need not attempt to hide the truth. I 
saw you, and unless you tell me everything I 
shall have to inform the detectives of what I 
saw.” 

The maid stared at her helplessly, then an 
appealing look came into her blue eyes. 

**“ Don’t—don’t do that, miss!” she faltered. 
“ T—I will explain.” 

“Then you had something to do with the 
ghost’s appearance ?”’ Joyce rapped out. 

The maid nodded her head slowly, then, with 
a sudden movement, fell on her knees at Joyce's 
feet. 

“ Have mercy, miss!” she cried, tears falling 
down her pale cheeks. “ All I have done has been 
to help my grandfather.” 

“Your grandfather ? ”’ cried Joyce. 
understand ! ”’ 

“The old man you saw me talking to,” ex- 
plained the maid, looking about her in a hunted 
manner. “He is really my grandfather, Mr. 
Alford Gresham, and lived here before Mr. Rich- 
borough bought the Manor from him.”’ 

“ But what has that to do with the ghost ? ” 
asked Joyce, more puzzled now than ever. 

The maid placed a trembling hand on her 
arm. 

“J—I feel that you will understand, miss,” 
she said. “Mr. Richborough got the Manor 
from him by a trick over some title deeds. Grand- 
father was a clever inventor, and he determined 
to make Mr. Richborough afraid to live here. 
Come with me, and I’ll show you what I mean.” 

She rose to her feet, and Joyce, hardly able to 
restrain her excitement, for she guessed the maid 
was about to show her the secret of the ghost, 
followed her. 

“ The detectives are out, miss,” breathed the 
maid as they reached the door, “but if you 
believe my story, please don’t tell them. It 
might get grandfather sent to prison. I—I 
don’t care about myself. We shall go away after 
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this and never trouble Mr. Richborough again.”’ 

Joyce hardly knew what to answer. She had 
come to like the little maid and could not think 
ill of her, despite her strange contests She 
came to a sudden decision. 

- “Whatever happens,” she said softly, at last, 
‘‘T will do my best.to help you, because I think 
you have acted from good, if mistaken motives.” 

“Oh, thank you, thank you!” answered the 
maid fervently, and, without further delay, led 
the way upstairs to the corridor on the first floor. 

They walked the length of the long passage in 
silence and turned the corner. 

Then Cicely hurried forward, telling Joyce to 
wait there a moment, and pressed a spot on the 
panelling—the same spot Joyce had seen her 
touch the night previously. 

Then she ran back, caught Joyce’s arm, and 
led her to the corner again. 

They arrived just in time to see a strange and 
wonderful sight. 

The ghost was walking slowly towards them, - 
looking just the same as before, except that in 
the broad light of day it was no longer luminous. 

Even as a cry of wonder rose to Joyce’s lips, 
the figure turned and disappeared through the 
panelling. 

“ What—what is it ? 
Joyce cried excitedly. 

Cicely smiled a trifle sadly. 

“ There’s no need to be alarmed,” she answered. 
“Tt is merely a wonderful invention of my grand- 
father’s—a clever piece of mechanism. It is 
worked by electricity: 

“Oh, that explains the message about the 
batteries ?” put in Joyce. 

The maid nodded. 

“Yes,” she said, “I suppose that was what 
made you first suspect me ? ” 

“ But the disappearing through the panel ? ” 
queried Joyce, a feeling of admiration for the 
cleverness of the whole thing stealing into her 
mind almost despite herself. 

“ Grandfather made several small openings 
in the wall and arranged them so that the panels 
leading into them should slip aside the moment 
the ghost turned. The number of steps the figure 
would take was varied by a controlling switch, 
and the backs of the openings were so ‘arranged 
that even if anyone were directly opposite a 
panel when it was opened it would be impossible 
to see what had happened.” 

“What a wonderful contrivance ! ” began 
a “Father will be intensely interested in 
this” 

% Your father ?”’ gasped the maid. 
ere! = 

“Oh, yes ; and mother, too!” answered Joyce. 


How does it work?” 
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“ But there, you needn’t be afraid of them. 
They'll know what’s best to be done, and will 
help you if possible.” 

A look of relief flashed across Cicely Gresham’s 
face, and she accompanied Joyce downstairs 
into the room where Mr. and Mrs. Ferresby were 
sitting treading. - 

Hurriedly, and a trifle incoherently, Joyce 
explained what had occurred, and told her 
parents all about the wonderful invention Cicely 
had shown her. 

Mr. and Mrs. Ferresby were deeply interested. 

“ T should like to see your grandfather, Cicely,” 
said Mr. Gresham, after a thoughtful pause. 
“What Joyce has told me has interested me very 
much, and I shonld like to help him if possible.” 

“Tf only vou could, daddy!” Joyce cried 
excitedly. “I’m sure they’re genuine and didn’t 
mean any harm.” 

Thus it happened that that very evening old 

Mr. Gresham and Cicely had a long interview 
with Mr. Ferresby, at which Joyce and Jeanette 
Gilfourd were both present. 
' Joyce’s father was indignant when he heard 
how his cousin, Samuel Richborough, had taken 
advantage of Mr. Gresham’s ignorance of the 
law on such matters to get the old Manor House 
at an absurdly low price. After recounting this, 
the old man went on to give details of his in- 
vention. 

“TI knew my cousin was not above a little 
sharp dealing,” Mr. Ferresby continued drily, 
“but he seems to have overstepped the mark 
this time. I did not think he would resort to 
such underhand methods as these. However, I 
think I see a way of doing justice to you both.” 

He paused. 

“There’s one more thing I’d like to know,” 
he went on. “ How came the ghost to be installed 
in the Manor ? ”’ 

Old Mr. Gresham smiled broadly. 
“T made it more for a hobby than 
anything,” he confessed. ‘‘ Somehow, 
the old Manor seemed to need a ghost 
to complete it. Then when Samuel 
Richborough got the place from me, 
I conceived the idea of frightening 
him with the aid of my dear grand- 
daughter ’’—he looked fondly at 
Cicely—“ who got a place here as a 
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maid. She is not to blame, in any way, for what 
I have done.”’ 

“T’m sure she isn’t,” agreed Mr. Ferresby. 
“She is more to be admired than blamed, from 
all my daughter tells me.”’ 

‘“ Hear, hear!” agreed Joyce, enthusiastically. 
“I’m not a bit sorry for Valerie and her people. 
They never really appreciated this old Manor and 
only looked on it as a show-place.”’ 

“Yes,” said Jeanette Gilfourd, ‘‘ and Valerie 
treated Cicely abominably ! ” 
~ Cicely smiled gratefully at her champions. 

“Don’t blame her,” she said, generously. 
“Probably she didn’t know any better.” 

Joyce laughed heartily. 

“She was jealous of you, that’s what it was,” 
she commented, shrewdly. “ But it’s all going 
to be different for you now, dear. We all hope 
you and your grandfather will be ever so happy 
in the future, and we shall often think of you.” 

Cicely took her hand. 

“You won't be able to forget us,” she answered, 
“for if you and Jeanette don’t often come and 
see us, I’ll never forgive you!” 


Mr. Ferresby was every bit as good as his 
word. Through his efforts, Mr. Gresham ob- 
tained a large sum of money for the principle of 
his electrically-controlled invention, and, acting 
through his solicitor, bought back the Manor 
from Mr. Samuel Richborough, who was only 
too glad to sell it for the exact price he had given 
for it. 

Mr. Richborough, truth to tell, had been too 
thoroughly alarmed by the appearances of the 
“ phosts”” to ever want to see Burlham Manor 
again. 

When the ancient house passed once more intc 
the hands of its rightful owner, Cicely Gresham 
went to live there with her old grandfather; and 
among her most frequent visitors 
were Joyce Ferresby and Jeanette 
Gilfourd. 

Many were the happy times they 
spent together in the old Manor 
House, and they were never: tired 
of talking of the days when the 
guardian ghost kept his lonely vigil, 
with the aid of Cicely Gresham. 
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We all possess a volume, 
A volume fat and blue, 
And in the Christmas holidays 
We've got to read it through. 
Its title is—oh, bother !— 
I can’t remember now ; 
But if we don’t know it by heart 
There'll be an awful row ! 


Il 


First day that term commences 
Tt will not be a farce ; 

Our Head, forgetting jolly days, 
Will question us in class. 

On nice clean sheets of paper 
The questions she will ask 

Can all be answered—if you've 


read 
The Christmas Hol'day Task ! 
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Some girls will read it quickly, 
And some will even grin ; 

I always carry mine about 
Determined to begin. 

I’ve had it at the fireside, 
Bookmark in No. |, 

And, but for roasting chestnuts 
—we 

lt Would have been begun! 


When yesterday we went out 
And tramped for severa! miles 
I thought I’d tackle Chapter One 
While resting on the stiles. 
Alas, good resolution ! 
We saw a stupid rat, 
And, quite forgetting my resolve, 
I threw my book at that ! 


V 


It’s been on my tobozgan, 

And raced down all the hills; 
To what the author wrote inside 
I’ve added heaps of thrills. 

To those who ask me blandly 
“Why take it?” I repeat 
That if the pages don’t get 

turned 
It makes a ripping seat ! 
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The cover now has vanished, 
And so has Chapter One ; 
The Epilogue has done the 
same, 
And still I've not begun. 
Some girls will call me foolish, 
But really there’s no need, 
For everyone must see that I 
Have not so much to read | 
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HOME-MADE 
MAGIC 


An Article of Interest to the Non-Musical Girl who gives 
a Party and wants to do her bit in the Entertaining Line 


M°* friend Gladys is, I think, one of the most 
popular girls in our neighbourhood. 
Whenever any special entertainment is 
arranged, Gladys is always consulted, and yet 
she is not particularly talented. She doesn’t 
try to sing because, as she frankly confesses, 
she can’t sing, and she doesn’t want to inflict 
herself upon her friends. Nor can she play the 
plano. 

So, you see, it was a little difficult to fit in 
Gladys at our evening parties and the like. 
Gladys suddenly provided the remedy. She 
had given a party herself, and, after many of us 
had done our share, we prevailed upon Gladys 
to do something. She surprised us all! 

Instead of trying to sing, or recite, or anything 
like that, Gladys suddenly took up a match-box 
and amazed us with a really clever little trick. 
We were astounded, and immediately asked for 
more. Before long Gladys had us gasping with 
wonderment at her cleverness, and we were 
all curious to know “how it was done.” 

Well, I have prevailed upon Gladys to tell me 
her secrets, in order that any girls who are in a 
like position to Gladys will not be left out of 
parties in future because they cannot either sing 
or dance. 

To get the audience into a good mood, Gladys 
suggested the following thrilling little game, 
entitled : 


A FAN RACE 


| ar of the girls of the company 
is handed a fan, or, failing that, 
a copy of the “ Schoolgirls’ 
Own,” together with a coloured circle : 
of thin paper, about four inches in 
diameter. 

Tapes are stretched across the floor 
at opposite ends of the room, the one to 
serve as a starting point and the 
other as the winning-post. 

Each competitor places her paper 
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circle at the starting-point and, on the word 
“go,” they all commence fanning, their object 
being to waft their particular colour across the 
tape at the winning-post. 

This over, she got down to business, and 
the tricks she performed you, too, with a 
ee patience, will be able to do equally 
well. 


NAMING THE UNKNOWN 


HIS is an effective little trick founded upon 
the same principle as the “ thought 
reading ”’ feat with slips of paper, described 

elsewhere. The effect is that the performer 
“scrambles ”’ the cards haphazard on the table, 
face downwards, then picks up five or six at 
random, naming each one before he looks at it. 
When his “hand” is complete, he exposes it 
to view, showing that he has correctly named 
all of the cards. 

The secret is first to obtain a glimpse of 
the top card of the pack (which, we will 
suppose, is the Queen of Hearts), then, in 
scrambling the cards, make sure to push this 
one in a position where you can pick it out at 
will, You now pick up any card excepting 
this one and, as you do so, call “ Queen of 
Hearts,’ that being the denomination of the 
card you happen to know is still lying on 
the table. 

We will suppose that the card 
you have picked up is really the 
Two of Spades; so, as you pick up 
the next card, before looking at it, 
you call “Two of Spades.” | This 
can be carried on as long as you 
wish (about five cards will be 
sufficient, so that your audience can 
remember all those called), and 
finally, as you pick up the card you 
know to be the Queen of Hearts, 
you, of course, give it the name of 
the previous card. 


THE CRAWLING SIXPENCE 


TAND an ordinary glass tumbler inverted 
S upon. two pennies and place a sixpence 
on the cloth between the two coins upon 
which the glass rests. » (See sketch.) Now ask 
anyone to get the imprisoned sixpence out of 
the «glass without touching the glass. After 
various attempts have been made, you have 
only to scratch with the nail of your forefinger 
the cloth just outside the rim of the glass 
opposite the sixpence, and the coin will slowly 
work its way from 
under the glass. 

In this, as in cer- 
tain other tricks, you 
will obtain much 
amusement by let- 
ting your friends 
“have a go,” and not 
disclosing the solu- 
ton or thes trrek 
until everybody else has failed. 


IT’S IN THE FOLDING 


5S Peas a sheet of notepaper or newspaper 
about three or four inches square, the per- 
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former places a coin inside it and folds it up 
so as to form a miniature envelope. 
this against some 
hard obiect in Fig 1 
order to prove aes 
that the coin is 
actually inside it, | 
but a moment 
later the en- 
velope is handed to a spectator, who opens it 
and finds that the coin has vanished. 
The secret lies in the method of folding the 
: envelope. Having 
Fig 3 [je eeatens | placed the com simnethe 
centre, fold the bottom 
| | edge of the paper so 
that it comes about a 
quarter of an inch from 
the top edge. Next, fold 
; the sides of the envelope 
Fig 4 backwards, and _ finally 
the overlapping quarter of an inch in the same 
direction. 


It will thus appear that the 
paper is folded round the coin, 
although actually the coin is behind 
the “envelope.” “lf the envelope 
is gripped by the flap and inverted, 
the coin will slide out unseen into 
the palm of the hand. 


Fig 3 


TRY THIS “CATCH ” 
ys eee showing a. few tricks with coins, ask 
somebody to take any coin, and tell them 
that if they will give you the total number 
of letters which go to make up the inscriptions 
on both sides of ‘the coin, not including Roman 
numerals, you will immediately be able to tell 
the date. After a great deal of perseverance, 
and probably several recounts, they will at last 
tell you the exact number of letters on the coin. 
In return for their patient efforts, you quietly 
inform them that the date is December 25th 
(assuming that you are doing this trick on 
Christmas Day), and beat a hasty retreat before 
something is thrown at you ! 


TORN PAPER RESTORED 
EARING a+ sheet of paper and restoring it 
ar is always an effective mystery. The 
method of performing it is to have two 
sheets of paper exactly the same size, placed 
one behind the other. Fold the two sheets in 
half, but on opening the fold open only one 


sheet and tear it. Now fold again, and 
when opening out, tear the same sheet of 
paper. Conceal the torn scraps in your 


hand, and finally display the duplicate sheet 
intact. 


PENNY THROUGH A BOOK 


a hes a book off the table, you lay it flat 
on the mouth of atumbler. Place a penny 
on the book and bring the hand down 
smartly and the coin goes through the book 
into the glass. 

How is it done? Quite simple, but practise 
until you can do it neatly. 

When you pick up the book you have in your 
hand a penny, and this you keep flat on the 
under-side of the book. When you place the 
book on the tumbler the coin rests with its outer 
edge on the rim of the glass, and nine-tenths of 
the coin overlapping towards the interior of the 
glass. 

It is kept in this position by the weight of the 
book. Now place another penny on top of the 
book and bring the hand down flat on the book 
and coin. This dislodges the under coin, which 
falls into the glass, and 


you remove the book 
and, incidentally, the 
upper coin with it, 
keeping. thiss latter 
concealed in your 
hand until you can 
Sli pes that OfVo wr 
pocket. 
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THOUGHT READING 


IDF yee a number 
of slips of plain 
paper, together with 
“Ai a few pencils, among your 
audience, and ask each 
person to write on his slip 
the name of a celebrity, 
past or present, then to 
fold the paper into four 
and place it in a hat in the 
centre of the room. When all the papers are 
completed, you take the hat and, plunging 
in your hand at random, take out one of the 
slips. 
_ Without unfolding it, you press it to your 
forehead, and, after a few moments’ concentra- 
tion, you announce: “ This paper bears the name 
of Napoleon.” Somebody in the room will 
acknowledge having written that name. Then 
you take each slip in turn and proceed to read out 
all the names correctly—simply by pressing the 
folded slips to your forehead. 


This trick requires a confederate, who under- 
takes to throw into the hat a slip upon which he 
has written the name “ Napolecn,” or any other 
name upon which you may agree. Now, taking 
any of the other slips (you will be able to recognise 
his, because you will have arranged for it to be 
folded slightly differently from the rest), vou 
press it to your forehead and say, “ Napolcon. 
Who wrote Napoleon ?”’ to which your confederate 
answers as arranged. 

Now all you need to do is to unfold this slip 
ostensibly to see if you are correct, but actually 
to read the name written upon it. We will suppose 
that you find it bears the name “ Cleopatra,” but 
you continue to lead your audience to believe 
that it actually does contain the word “Napoleon.” 
The rest is easy. 

Taking the next slip from the hat, you press it 
to your forehead, and, after a few moments’ 
thought, you announce “ Cleopatra.” Of course, 
whoever has written the name will admit it. Then 
you unfold the slip, read the actual name upon it, 
give a nod of satisfaction, and proceed as before, 
leaving your confederate’s slip until the very last. 


AN AMUSING CONTORTION 


gle a small piece of bread on the end of a 
fork. Holding the fork in the right hand, 
pass it behind your back, bringing it 
forward beneath the left arm. Now try to 
take the piece’ of bread from the fork with 
your mouth. Unless you are abnormally loose- 
jointed or long-armed, this will afford an amusing 
“so near and yet so far.” 
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WILL THE WATER OVERFLOW ? ‘ 
be an ordinary wineglass, which must be 
perfectly dry, and stand it on a plate. 
Now, using a little care, fill the glass with 
water to the brim, but do not let it overflow. 
Now ask the assembled company how many 
pennies they believe could be introduced into 
the wineglass without the water being spilled. 
Seeing that the glass is already filled to the 
brim, it seems impossible that more than one or 
two coins at the most could be introduced. 
With care, however, it is possible to drop in as 
many as ten, or even more coins. Work as 
follows: Take each penny in turn between the 
finger and thumb and dip it slowly into the 
centre of the glass until it is about three parts 
submerged, then gently release your hold. 

If the wineglass is the right, shape, the coin 
will fall gently to the bottom and assume a 
horizontal position. By this means you will 
soon have quite an astonish- 
ing number of coins lying in 
a neat pile at the bottom of 
the glass. The water will 
be displaced, but owing to 
what is known as 
SESMUNG Lraicren em SHinO) taal 
will rise well above the 
level of the top of the glass 
before it will overflow the 
brim. 


MIND HOW YOU GO! 
qh entire party having moved to an ad- 

joining room, they are called back one at a 

time, and shown a number of small 
obstacles, such as stools, boxes, suitcases and the 
like, placed at intervals along the centre of 
the room. The victim is then blindfolded, and 
told that he must try to reach the other end 
of the room, stepping carefully over each 
obstacle, without knocking it down. 

As soon as he is blindfolded the objects are 
removed from his path, but by means of various 
suggestive remarks, such as ‘‘ Mind how you go!” 
“Step a little higher! ”’ “‘ Well done! ’’ he is led 
to believe that the articles are still there. His con- 
tortions will be ludt- 
crous in the extreme, 
and when, as he is just 
congratulating himself 
upon having covered 
the course without 
disaster, the bandages 
are removed, and 
Wegetcet woud thie 
writen, Lee araesl al 
expression will be a 
study ! 


AN EFFECTIVE PATTERN 

Ww": a newspaper you can entertain your 
friends for hours. Paper-tearing is easy 
to perform and fascinating to watch. 

Take a whole sheet of newspaper (four pages) and 


fold it down the centre. Fig. 1. Fold this 
Fig 1 folded sheet again down the 
udder Fis 2 wa boldryer 


again in the same manner, 
and you get Fig. 3. 

Take care that all the open 
ends of the paper are at the 
bottom, and then fold over 
‘the right-hand corner down 

the dotted line, which gives you Fig. 4. Fold 
this down the dotted line, and get Fig. 5. 

The paper is now ready for tearing, and at 
first you had better ; 
ae a pattern on Fig 2 
this folded paper, as 
in Fig. 6. Now tear 
off the extreme tip, 
and then tear along 
the dotted line and open out the paper, and 
you will have a delightful pattern. 


A MATCH-BOX TRICK 
1 poe an ordinary match-box, open it and 

remove the matches. Now take the empty 

inner tray, and on the back of it glue 
or gum a row of matches, completely covering 
the back of the tray. Allow it to get dry, and 
you have the wherewithal for a neat little 
illusion. 

Place the tray back in the outer case, close it, 
and then making a little flourish, open it and 
show it empty. Close it again, move it up and 
down and to and fro, and in doing so turn it 
round and then open it again and show it to be 
full. 

Once more make the movements and again 
show it empty. Every time you open it one way 
it is full and every time 
you open it the other 
way it is empty, be- 
cause the matches 
glued to the bottom 
of the tray give the ap- 
pearance of a full box. 
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MAKE A CHRISTMAS-TREE 
REPARE several sheets of paper, four or five 
P inches wide, by pasting them together by their 
edges. When dry, roll up the joined sheets on 
around ruler. Withdraw the ruler and insert your 
scissors in end of the paper 
cylinder thus formed, and cut 
downwards for about three 
inches. Do this twice more, 
and then bend over the cut 
portions. | Now insert your 
forefinger in the top and pull 
gently upwards, and a fine 
“‘Christmas-tree ”’ is the result. 


A BALANCING FEAT 
A Reve two ordinary dinner forks and place 

the prongs one over the other. Now insert 

a penny between the prongs and place the 
extreme edge of the coin on the rim of a tumbler. 
Though it looks im- ; 
possible, the whole 
will remain balanced , 
on the rim of the 
glass, gently swaying 
up and down. 


A MYSTIFYING PERFORMANCE 
We will completely deceive your friends with 
this clever “stunt,” in which cards 
are also introduced. Place a small piece 
of soap on one of your thumbs ; take a dinner- 
plate and pass it round for examination. When 
you again take the plate, press the piece of soap 
on the centre of the back. Pass a pack of cards 
round, requesting that one should be selected. 
Take the pack and see that the selected card 
is placed and kept on top. Tell your audience 
that, to prevent you or anyone else tampering 
with the cards, you will place the plate upon 
them. This you do, pressing down the plate 
so that the top card will adhere to the soap. 


Now take up the plate (the card is now stuck 
on its back) and place the pack of cards upon it— 
of course, keeping the back of the plate towards 
yourself. Taking the plate, you go towards the 
audience and, as if by accident, let the card slip 
off on to the floor. Apologising for the accident, 
you stoop down, still keeping the front of the 
plate towards the audience. Now quickly, and 
without a moment’s pause, =— 
twirl the plate rapidly on 
its edge (as in the game of 
Twilight) among the scattered 
cards. When the plate 
stops, the chosen card is 
found to be on the back 
of it. 


A Magnificent Story of School -life, 


CHAPTER. I: 
THE CLIFF HOUSE COMPETITORS. 

AvE for the ‘scratching of busy pens, there 
was complete silence in Study No. 4 of 
Cliff House School, and three heads were 

bent industriously to work over the dark table- 
cover. 

Now and again, of cour 

fat girl, would grunt, and 


se, Bessie Bunter, the 
her hand would steal 
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towards the toffee ; now and again, too, Barbara 
Redfern—the girl with the jolly face and merry 
blue eyes—would chew her pen and frown at 
thie ire. 

But the third occupant of that small room 
did not lift her head once. This was Mabel 
Lynn—and Mabel was extremely busy. 

It was only right that at seven o’clo 
should all be working hard, for this was : 


ck they 
preps: 


time, and Barbara Redfern, as captain of the 
Fourth, should certainly have shown the best 
example. As it happened, however, Barbara 
was the first to throw down her pen. She leaned 
back in her chair, recklessly disregardful of 
the fact that she was considerably straining 
its legs. 

“ That’s all I’m going to do,’ 
emphatically. 

And then she rested her head against the wall 
behind her and surveyed Bessie Bunter’s fat 
face with amusement. It was a large round face, 
adorned by a pair of huge glasses; nor was it 
made more attractive at the moment by the 
immense chunk of toffee that the fat girl had 
secreted in her cheek. 

Bessie looked up. 

“T say,” she mumbled, “are there three or 
four ‘ g’s’ in exaggerate, Babs?” 

“Two,” Barbara said. ‘“ How do you make 
four ? ’’ she added with interest. 

Bessie scratched her fat nose with the inky end 
of her pen, and blinked. 

““ Eggsaggerate,” she said carefully. “If it’s 
not spelt that way it j-jolly well ought to be.”’ 

“JT daresay, but it’s ‘ e-x-a-g-g-e-r-a-t-e,’ for 
all that!” 

And then Mabel, flushed of face, waved her 
hand. 

“ Don’t talk, please,’ she implored. 

And down went her bobbed head on to the 
sheet of paper that she was rapidly filling. 
Mabel was a fairly industrious worker as a rule, 
but it was not habitual for her to fill seven sheets 
of paper on a history essay. As Clara Trevlyn 
said, it might lead a mistress to expect that 
sort of thing from everyone. 

Not, of course, that Mabel, in the ordinary 
way, filled more than the normal page and a 
half. Therefore, Barbara, rather surprised, 
jerked forward on her chair and rested her elbows 
on the table, while she surveyed her friend’s 
work. 

It was easy to see, by reason of the inverted 
commas, that Mabel was making use of dialogue. 
Barbara smiled, for Mabel Lynn was a girl who 
was deeply interested in theatricals, and it 
seemed now that she was making use of her gift 
to write a dialogue between King Charles the 
First and Oliver Cromwell. 

As an essay any Fourth Former was capable of 
cramming all the available matter into ten lines 
—but here was Mabel “spreading herself’’ over 
seven pages ! 

“My hat—another 
“Oh, Mabs—I say! ”’ 

But Mabel Lynn did not reply, and when, a 
second later, the door of the study was pushed 


> 


she announced 


{Ine 


exclaimed Barbara. 


open, she glanced up, frowned, and went on 
with her work. 

Barbara, having finished work, had, for the 
moment, an idle mind. She lolled back in the 
chair and nodded cheerfully to the girl who had 
just entered the study. 

“S-ssh!’’ she whispered, and held up her 
forefinger. 

Clara Trevlyn, the newcomer, raised her eye- 
brows in surprise. Clara was not an industrious 
girl—but she had a sense of humour, and she 
grinned as Barbara indicated the hard-working 
Mabel. 

“Phew! prep!” exclaimed Clara. - ‘‘ My 
giddy aunt ! What’s that Mabs is writing—a new 
and brighter history of England ? ” 

“ Something like it,’’ agreed Babs, looking at 
her friend with increasing interest. “If she’s 
going to stay to finish it she won’t be coming to 
the committee meeting.” 

At that Mabs raised her head. 

“ T sha’n’t be coming anyway,”’ she remarked, 
her brow puckered, her cheeks flushed. “ I’m 
too busy!” 

Clara Trevlyn looked at Barbara and then 
closed the door, leaning against it with her 
tom-boy face stretched in a mighty grin. It 
was a pleasant face and Barbara looked at it 
and winked. 

“Dialogue between Charles the First and 
Oliver Cromwell.”’ 

“Oh, my hat!’’ said Clara. ‘‘ What an idea! 
I say, Mabs, I'll dictate you some. Take down!” 
—she said this in their form mistress’s best 
dictating voice—‘‘ When Oliver Cromwell entered 
Parliament he said ‘ take away this bauble,’ and 
Charles said ‘ Sha’n’t! It’s my baubie, and you 
jolly well leave it alone.’ ‘ Sha’n’t,’ said Oliver. 
“You shall!” “I-won’t!” “You shall——= 

Mabel dropped her pen and laughed. 

“T can see I sha’n’t get any peace now you’ve 
come,’’ she said. ‘ But really, Clara, I do wish 
you'd be quiet.” 

“ Yes, so do I,” blinked Bessie Bunter. “‘ I’m 
writing my history essay, too. I’ve just got to 
oe ee the First beheaded Oliver Crom- 
well ! 


nda, hag trale 
“Oh, really,’’ Bessie protested. “ That’s a 
fact. I looked it up this afternoon. And then 


Oliver Cromwell cast off his Wolseys--——” 

“ Oh, my hat!’ chortled Clara. ‘“‘ You haven’t 
written that, Bessie ? ” 

“ Of course I have, and so has Mabs.’” 

She peered at Mabel’s papers, and Mabel 
whipped them aside. 

‘“ Duffer,” she said.. “ I’m not writing history.” 

It was a simple announcement, but it had a 


great effect. Barbara and Clara gave vent to a 
joint exclamation, 

“ Not writing history ? ” cried Barbara. “ Then 
what on earth are you writing ? ”’ 

“Can’t be lines,”’ said Clara, with a shake of 
her head. ‘‘ She’d leave them for the least 
excuse.” 

Mabel looked rather confused. 

“I’m writing something different—something 
private,”’ she said. 

Obst” 

And then, after a slight pause, Clara gave a 
sudden start and flung a question at Mabel. 

““T suppose you haven’t got a copy of the 
“ Advertiser ’ ? ”’ 

Mabel reddened. 

“ “The Advertiser’ ? I had one,’ she admitted 
slowly. 

Clara mysteriously chuckled. 

“That’s what I came to borrow,” she said. “ I 
understand there’s a competition on. You might 
let me have it, will you?” 

But before Mabel Lynn could reply Barbara 
flicked across the paper to Clara. Clara, nodding 
her thanks, took her departure, leaving Barbara 
in a state of considerable surprise, and Mabel 
looking decidedly confused. 

“What does she want the paper for?” asked 
Barbara. 

Mabel, however, had no time to reply, for 
another girl invaded the study. It was Gwendoline 
Cook. 

“ Hullo, Mabs!”’ said Gwen. ‘‘ I suppose you 
couldn’t let me have a look at your ‘ Advertiser’? ” 

“‘ Clara’s just taken it—why ? ” asked Barbara, 
with growing interest. 

But Gwendoline just closed the door and 
departed. No sooner had she gone, however, 
than her place was taken by a line of others— 
Marcia Loftus, then Nancy Bell, Cissy Clare, and 
finally Freda Foote. 

“Got the ‘ Advertiser’? ”’ asked Freda. 

She asked the question innocently enough, and 
when Barbara simply jumped out of her chair 
and caught her by the arm, Freda gave a little 
squeal of alarm. 

‘Here, what’s the game?” she asked. 

“What’s your game? «Is this a rag?” de- 
manded Barbara. ‘‘ Why do you want * The 
Advertiser ’ ? ”’ 

“Oh, just to look at something,” said Freda ; 
and a smile dawned on her mischievous face, for 
Freda was the humorist of the Form. 

“And what do you want to see the ‘ Adver- 
tiser ’ for ? ’ asked Barbara. 

‘The competition,” Freda admitted quite 
calmly. ‘“ Haven’t you heard? Didn’t Mabs 
mention it ? Oh-h—-I see/ Look at Mabs!”’ 
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And Freda went off into a peal of laughter. 

Barbara, looking at Mabel, saw nothing unusual, 
although Mabel was flushed and indignant. 

“What about Mabs?” she asked, rather 
puzzled by Freda’s manner. 

Instead of answering the question, however, 
Freda Foote propounded another, which she shot 
across at Mabel. 

“That chapter three, Mabs ? ” she asked. 

“ Chapter three,” murmured Barbara. ‘“ What 
are you talking about ? Mabs is writing history, 
isn’t she?” . 

“History! She’s writing a story,” chuckled 
Freda. “ Mabs is entering for the fifty pound 
story competition, that’s what. Oh, my gcod- 
ness | ”’ 

And with this Freda took her departure. 

Barbara turned to her friend with a smile and 
a frown that were queerly mingled. With hands 
on hips she surveyed Mabs’ work. 

“A story,” she breathed. “ Oh, Mabs—what a 
rag! You're not really writing a story for a 
paper?” 

Mabel shifted uncomfortably. 

“Well, I’m trying to. It’s a story about the 
Civil Wars,” she explained. “I think the plot’s 
rather good.” 

“Ts it ?’’ asked Barbara, still smiling. “ Mv 
hat ! And the prize is fifty pounds ? That would 
be worth winning. How many words ? ” 

“Five thousand.” 

“Five thousand!” said Barbara faintly. 
“Fifty pounds for five thousand words, and we 
have to do five hundred lines every other day for 
nothing ! ” 

Barbara sat down with a business-like air at the 
table, pulled a sheet of paper towards her, and 
jabbed a penin the ink. By a thoughtful wrinkle 
upon her brow it was easy to tell what Barbara 
was going todo. Mabel smiled. 

“It must be sent in before the sixteenth ot next 
month, with a stamped addressed envelope,’ 
she said. ‘‘I thought I should be the only com- 
petitor at Cliff House. But Clara is on to it— 
most of them are, and i. 

“T say, Mabs!” 

‘““Well 2?’ asked Mabel, and she turned to 
Bessie Bunter with a smile, for Bessie, too, had 
taken a blank sheet of paper. 

‘““T suppose they want good stories?” Bessie 
Bunter remarked. ‘ A good detective story for 
instance ? ” 

“Yes, my cherub. But they want stories, and 
not Chinese puzzles,’ pointed out Barbara 
‘You don’t mean that you're thinking of entering, 
Bessie? ~ 

“ Of course I am!” said Bessie indignantly. 
‘T’m going to write a story about a detective in— 


in Oliver Cromwell’s time. Al! about how he 
cleared up the mystery of Guy Fawkes, you know, 
by finding a jumping cracker-——”’ 

But the chums of Study No. 4 were not im- 
pressed. They shrieked with laughter. When 
the laughter died down, however, there was once 
more silence, disturbed only by the sound of 
quickly driven pens. For now the Cliff House 
competitors were at work in deadly earnest ! 


CHAPTER] th 
AUGUSTA CATCHES THE STORY FEVER. 
s HE Gentlewoman’s Advertiser’? was a 

T paper greatly in demand at Cliff House 

that evening. Mabel Lynn had bought 
the original copy for a jumper she meant to make, 
and Phyllis Howell had bought another copy to 
see what Mabel’s jumper would be like. 

That is how it really started—and now the ball, 
having been set in motion, was rolling onwards. 
For Phyllis Howell, glancing through the paper, 
had seen the announcement about the story 
competition for schoolgirls under 16, and from 
Phyllis the news had spread. 

But Phyllis, it seemed, had lost her copy ; 
therefore, this sudden demand for Mabel Lynn’s. 

Fifty pounds ! 

The number and variety of articles that could 
be purchased with that amount appeared, in the 
eyes of the Fourth Form, to be ilimitable. And 
everywhere girls were discussing what they 
would buy. For to them it seemed most essential 
to talk of the end before the beginning. 

How they were going to get the fifty pounds 
was a matter that could be worked out later. A 
plot, a story, and the money was theirs. That 
was how they looked at it, and excitement ran 
high. 

Clara Trevlyn had already started work on 
her story, and had written three words. Those 
words were spoken by the heroine, a charming 
girl, who uttered expressively, ‘“‘My giddy 
aunt ! 

It was probably the initial stage in the de- 
velopment of some story, but of what story 
Clara was not at all sure. It was, she told 
Marjorie Hazeldene, who shared her study, to 
be the story of a tom-boy, and a girl who thought 
too much about clothes. 

“Lady de Snobbe,” said Clara, biting her 
pen, “ would be a good name, you know.” 

Marjorie Hazeldene put down her crochet and 
smiled in gentle disapproval. For Marjorie, by 
nature, was the direct opposite of Clara. 

“Tt sounds a little forced,’ she murmured. 
“An ordinary name would surely be better. 
What about the plot, dear ?,” 

“Oh, that will come,” said Clara vaguely. 
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* Besides, I think plots are silly. My heroine is 
going to be a girl with plenty of spirit, and my 
villainess a butterfly—a fathead—you know 
rather like Augusta.” 

“Oh!” said Marjorie. 
see: 

Augusta Anstruther-Browne was certainly 
vain, but Marjorie Hazeldene, who saw good 
in everyone, believed that at heart Augusta, 
despite her vanity, was a nice girl. Sometimes 
Marjorie’s faith in people was rather pathetic 


“Like Augusta? I 


Clara, at least, had no delusions about 
Augusta. 
“Someone who swanks and boasts. and 


pretends to be terribly grown-up,” she explained 
“ All that sort of thing, you know.” 

Marjorie nodded her head, but made no 
further comment on the subject of Augusta. 
The third occupant of the study, Dolly Jobling, 
then decided to take part in the conversation. 
Dolly, red-faced, was kneeling before a roasting 
fire, holding over it a saucepan containing some 
queer mixture. Dolly rather fancied herself as a 
cook. There were times, indeed, when she made 
toffee and compelled her friends to eat it. That 
was making rather a hardship of friendship 
but Dolly meant well enough. 

“T think,” said Dolly, “ that your story will 
be a silly thing, Clara. Who'll want to read it, 
anyway ? Fifty pounds is a lot of money to give 
for a story. Goodness, what one could buy 
with fifty pounds—a model kitchen, and all sorts 
of things.”’ 

“A model kitchen!” scoffed Clara. “ You 
would think of something like that, Dolly. I'd 
buy a motor-bike.”’ 

“You wouldn’t be allowed to ride it, if you 
did,’”’ Marjorie pointed out. 

“Not allowed! Oh, Id jolly well risk that 
My word, what a rag, you know, to have a mo: 
bike of your own!” 

“ H’m!” returned Marjorie doubtfully. 

And in most studies there was this slight 
difference of opinion when talk of the ultimate 
destiny of that fifty pounds came up. 

Bridget O’Toole, the Irish girl, for instance, 
was highly amused at Lucy Morgan’s idea of 
buying a grand piano for the study, but then, 
Lucy was equally amused and contemptuous 
when Bridget explained how she would spend the 
money. 

“Faith an’ the biggest wireless outfit ivver 

“It’s art you want, look you,” said Lucy. 
“ Where’s the art in wireless? Indeed to good- 
ness, it’s too mechanical.” 

“Mechanical! Wireless scoffed Bridget 
with a laugh. ‘“‘ Ochone, and what’s mechanical 
in hearing with wires I’d be afther knowing ? 


age 


‘bitten with the story fever. Even — 


When I’ve written my story of the Irish girl 
who became Prime Minister with the aid of 
wireless——”’ 

And then Bridget ceased talking, as there 
came a shriek of laughter fromm the next study, 
where Freda Foote was writing a funny story— 
a screamingly funny story about ¢ = 
a man who had eyes in the 
back of his head. It amused 
Freda terrifically and distracted 
her friends. 

Everyone, it 


seemed, was 


Augusta Anstruther-Browne felt 
compelled to inquire what was 
the matter. Augusta, inher lofty 
way, hada habit of keeping apart | 
from her class-mates, and pre- — 
tending that she was far and away 
older than the others. In fact. 
one might easily have thought 
she was eighteen or nineteen. | 
instead of fifteen, such were the 
airs she put on. 

But for once she dropped her | 
lofty assumption of superiority 
and actually asked Nancy Bell 
what had happened. 

“Oh, haven’t you heard, 
Augusta?” replied Nancy. She, | 


who always heard everything, was naturally sur- 
prised that there was somebody who didn't 
know this stale piece of news. “It’s a story 
competition. Look—here’s the particulars. Fifty 
pounds prize. Going to enter?” 


most effective. 


Augusta looked at the paper and smiled 
superciliously. 

She was a slim, graceful girl, with a 
haughty expression, a rather long nose, and 
a way of looking under her lashes that was 
For Augusta’s eyes were a queer 


What was Augusta doing in her study at midnight ? The 
insatiable curiosity in Nancy Bell immediately compelled 
her to kneel by the keyhole and listen. 


greeny-grey, 
attention. 

“My dear child,” she said, “as if I have time 
to waste on a stupid competition ! ” 

“Well, there’s fifty pounds,” pointed out 
Nancy, “and that’s worth winning.” ' 

But Augusta gave a faint shrug that was meant 
to suggest howlittle fifty pounds mattered to her. 

Nancy smiled. There was no love lost between 
her and Augusta. Once they had been friends, 
but Augusta changed her friends as often as she 
changed her gloves, and now she never mentioned 
Nancy, except in tones of contempt. 


and of a size that compelled 
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Not that the contempt was unjustified. 
Nancy Bell was a girl who merited any amount 
of it, and her title of “Paul Pry’ she had 
earned by assiduous eavesdropping. There were 
few in the Fourth who liked her, and Augusta 
certainly could not be numbered amongst them. 

‘“ Fifty pounds is nothing to you, of course,”’ 
remarked Nancy Bell, with mock humility and 
a queer glint in her mean little eyes. 
~ “ Fifty pounds—well, I wouldn’t refuse it,” 
said Augusta calmly. “ But I don’t want it. 
A fiver now and again from the pater is quite 
sufficient for my needs.”’ 

‘“H’m! That’s the best of being rich,” said 
Nancy, with a faint sneer. “Still, I suppose 
it’s better to be born with brains than with 
money.” 

And Nancy strolled away, leaving Augusta 
not at all nonplussed, but rather amused. And 
then her look of amusement turned to one of 
thoughtfulness. All very well to pretend that 
she did not want money—that she had money 
enough. Deep in her heart Augusta knew there 
would never be enough money coming her way 
to quite satisfy her extravagant tastes. 

Fivers she did get from her wealthy parents, 

but not frequently enough, and usually they 
were spent long before they arrived. There were 
dressmakers’ bills to be paid, and milliners’ 
accounts to be settled. 
_ Oh, there were, for Augusta, as for everyone 
else, a thousand ways of spending fifty pounds, 
and when the girl returned to her study, that 
fifty pounds was occupying her thoughts. 

The studies allotted to the Fourth Form at 
Cliff House were small, and, in the main, not 
exceptionally well furnished. A table, a chair or 
two, and a few pictures on the wall sufficed for 
most of the studies. Augusta Anstruther- 
Browne’s study was something out of the 
ordinary, however. 

The study was expensively furnished, but 
it was not overcrowded. The rich girl had 
sufficient taste to make money a secondary part 
of furnishing, and her study was a room in which 
she could lounge without ever growing tired or 
wearied by its decorative scheme. 

Japanese prints, Persian rugs, eighteenth 
century chairs, and a comfortable lounging 
couch, were all that she found necessary, and the 
small mahogany table in the centre just com- 
pleted the effect. 

Yet Augusta had not all she wanted. 

She had not, for instance, the very smart coat 
that she had seen in a shop in Friardale. © It 
was a model from Paris, and she had seen it 
quite by chance. Some lady had ordered it, and 
been unable to pay for it when it had arrived. 


Thus the coat, thrown back upon the shop- 
keeper’s hands, had been put into the showroom 
to await a purchaser. 

Twenty-five pounds they had asked for the 
coat, and insisted—which Augusta’ did not 
doubt—that it was cheap. The embroidery 
was the very latest thing, and exclusive; the fur 
that trimmed it was sufficient in itself to run the 
price up to that figure. Slightly shortened, 
Augusta reckoned it was the very coat she had 
always longed for. 

Augusta had written off to her father post- 

haste, and received a reply by return, but that 
reply had done nothing to bring the coat nearer, 
so Augusta was left to long in vain. 
’ But here—here was just the chance she had 
been locking for—this prize of fifty pounds! 
And then, not only could she get the coat, but 
also a wonderful hat with a bird of paradise on 
it, 

How her eyes shone at the thought of posses- 
sing both; how many minutes she _ spent 
pleasantly dreaming that they were hers ! 

Hers—and then, of course, she could dance at 
that fashionable hotel just out of Courtfield. 

On and on she dreamed, until the sight of an 
old copy of ‘The Advertiser’ lying on the 
floor brought her back to realities. 

The fifty pounds had first to be won—the 
story had first to be written. 

It was in almost feverish excitement then that 
she got out her expensive notepapef and fountain 
pen. 

A story—a short story—a handsome hero, a 
smart heroine—a stage romance—a society set- 
ting. Ah! 

And inside ten minutes Augusta, the haughty, 
was one of many who were scribbling away in 
the Fourth Form quarters of Cliff House School. 


CHAPREE Rattle 
THE PROWLER OF THE NIGHT. 


HO’S awake ?” 
Ww The question sounded in the Fourth 
Form dormitory. Through the long 


latticed windows the moon filtered in, * and 
Nancy Bell, sitting up in bed, peered to the right 
and to the left of her. But there was neither 
sound nor movement. 

So Nancy, shivering slightly, pushed back the 
bedclothes and pulled her dressing-gown about 
her. It was a chilly night, and the lowering 
clouds, drifting across the face of the moon, seemed 
rather indicative of rain. 

Nancy, however, was not going out. Once or 
twice she had broken bounds at night, but her 
present objective lay closer at hand. 

With the warm dressing-gown about her and 


“ 
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The Fourth-Formers watched the careering motor-cyclist with mixed feelings. But despite their amazement they 
had to smile at the sight of Piper, the porter, dodging the relentless machine. 
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slippers on her feet, she went stealthily to the 
centre of the room and looked along the line of 
‘beds. 

“ Anyone awake ? ” she called. 

Someone turned ; Bessie Bunter snored slightly 
—but those sounds alone disturbed the stillness, 
and Nancy, reassured, tiptoed_to the door. 

It really needed considerable nerve to wander 
about Cliff House in the night, for the building 
was a large and rambling one ; low ceilinged and 
~—without artificial light—gloomy and decidedly 
ghostly. 

But Nancy, knowing the place as she knew 
her own hand, felt no fear. It was not so much 
that she was brave as that she concentrated her 
mind on the particular objective at which she 
aimed. And that was to visit the Fourth Form 
corridor and make a tour of the studies. 

Actually that was against the rules, but rules 
held no terrors for Nancy Bell. 

Cautiously she descended the wide stairs, and 
the soft carpet helped to deaden her steps. 
As she descended the last flight of stairs the hour 
of one o’clock boomed out noisily from the clock 
outside. Nancy, her heart beating quickly, 
halted for a moment. 

The echoes died away, and once more she 
proceeded towards the Fourth Form corridor. 

It was to study No. 4 that Nancy’s footsteps 
went, and she entered it without any fear that it 
was occupied. Then she lit the stump of candle 
that she had brought with her, and started to 
investigate in the table drawer and on the 
bookshelf. For Nancy Bell had come on a prying 
expedition. Her burning curiosity and her 
spiteful humour made her long to find out what 
every girl had written for the £50 prize. 

The first sheaf of papers that she discovered 
was Bessie Bunter’s effort. 

It was a blotchy piece of paper, and Bessie’s 
large, sprawling handwriting was almost illegible. 
Nancy, taking it in her hands, sat down at the 
table. 

Bessie’s story was certainly amusing, and 
Nancy giggled convulsively as she read. 

““ War, har,’ said Oliver Cromwell, ‘I smell 
burning. I think it’s Guy Fork, your majesty.’ 
‘Wot,’ said the king, ‘ guy fork, in the volts of 
Bucking Pallis? Meseams it cannot bee.’ And 
the king whom had come downstairs, you see, 
with Oliver Cromwell, sniffed the air and coughed, 
for the fumes were very strong, and he had weak 
lungs like my Auntie Gert, who used to cough 
also. 

““Wands up!’ cried Oliver Cromwell, who 
was a brave man and won the battle of Trafalgar. 
“Hands up!’ And then they saw Guy Forks 
tied to a chair being carried round by conspira- 


tors—which is the Latin for brigands. Guy Forks | 
had a jumping cracker in his hand, and all se a 
sudden it burst into a sheet of flame i 

Nancy put that sidelight on history aside ana 
turned to Barbara’s effort. 

Barbara, it seemed, had written a story about 
a girl who had disguised herself by means of a 
beard and fought in a battle. It was an in- 
spiring story, but Nancy Bell smiled and made a 
few alterations. Then she discovered that 
Barbara had abandoned the story when the 
young heroine had lost control of an aeroplane. 
It had proved too much for Barbara, who had 
left the unfortunate heroine still apparently 
drifting about in mid air. 

Mabel Lynn’s story dealt with the adventures 
of a girl who had run away from school to 
become an actress—and it read quite well. 

It read far too well for Nancy Bell, for she 
made a few careful alterations, and smeared the 
best part of the pages with ink. Then, cutting 
off a piece of the story she took it with her into 
Clara’s study, and busied herself with Clara’s 
imaginative efforts, which told of a heroine who 
went about slapping boys’ ears, and dotting other 
people on the nose. 

The story had movement—even Nancy could 
see that. But when Nancy had finished with it it 
was a whirlwind. Sentences were erased and 
whole pages taken out. 

Then she dealt with Marjorie’s attempt—a 
pitiful little story of a poor clergyman who had 
deprived himself of food to send his son to school, 
the son eventually rewarding him by getting 
expelled in disgrace. 

There was a touch of pathos about the story, 
and Nancy cast it aside without reading the end. 
But Dolly Jobling’s effort was something quite 
different. It read rather like a cookery book, 
though perhaps this was natural. It recounted 
the adventures of a cook who rose to fame and 
fortune through being the only person on a 
desert island who could cook, and thus saved the 
life of a millionaire. 

Into study after study Nancy went, and she 
left her trail behind her. Then she came to 
Augusta’s door, and as she placed her hand on 
the knob she heard a muttered exclamation from 
within. 

* DOLNEIy es 

It was Augusta’s voice, and Nancy backed 
away. y 

Augusta—what was she doing here at such a 
late hour? Nancy’s insatiable curiosity was 
immediately aroused. She knelt by the keyhole 
and listened. 

Only the sound of a moving pen reached her 
ears, however ; but it supplied Nancy with the 
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information she required. Augusta was evi- 
dently also entering for the {50 prize. 

Augusta, the high and mighty ! Nancy almost 
trembled with excitement as she peered through 
the keyhole and saw Augusta at the table, her 
head bent over several sheets of pale blue paper. 

Then, fuming, she rose. It was too bad that 
the story she wished most to read was being 
kept away from her. Augusta might be busy 
for some time yet. Goodness knew how long she 
might stay there, and Nancy was cold and 
rather tired. 

Useless to wait there, and too risky of detec- 
tion by Augusta. For in the morning questions 
would be asked about the alterations to those 
valuable stories. 

So Nancy Bell, her curiosity not really satis- 
fied, hurried back to bed to rejoin the dormitory 
of sleeping authors who were dreaming, no doubt, 
of plots and dialogues, of heroes and heroines, 
and most certainly of the fifty pounds that was 
shortly to be theirs ! 


GHAPTERS TV: 
WHEN THE MOTOR-BIKE WENT MAD. 

IPER, the school porter, was standing outside 
his lodge when the young man on the 
motor-cycle arrived. He was a brisk young 

man ; but Piper, the porter of Cliff House School, 
was not an admirer of briskness, and he looked 
at the motor-cyclist disapprovingly. 

“Cliff House School ? ”’ asked the young man. 

Piper took his clay pipe out of his mouth and 
surveyed the other severely. 

“ Hiff you mean his this Cliff House School for 
young ladies you’ve got it,” he said. “ But what 
may you be wanting ? ” 

The young man was in hollands that had once 
been blue, but which were now rather oily and 
dirty. His face, too, was not spotlessly clean, 
and the cap he wore had obviously been in the 
habit of acting as an emergency oil-rag. More- 
over, he seemed to radiate the odour of petrol. 

““T’ve come to see Miss Trevlyn,”’ he said. 

“Miss Trevlyn—you!” said Piper. ‘ Well, 
Miss Trevlyn’s busy just now.”’ 

Piper smiled slightly at his own humour. 
Clara was at that moment studying the French 
language under the supervision of Mademoiselle 
Lupin in the Fourth-Form room, and she would 
be thus engaged for quite another ten minutes. 

“Oh!” the young man said. “She said 
twelve o’clock, and it’s five past now.”’ 

“By your watch,” said Piper amiably, “ but 
it’s ten minutes to twelve by school time.” 

And Piper, to indicate that, as far as he was 
concerned, the conversation was finished, walked 
away, leaving the young man biting his lips 
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Then, looking up at the school clock, the young 
man returned to the roadway. He gazed thought- 
fully at the motor-cycle which leaned against 
the wall. 

The engine was still hot, and the cyclist wheeled 
it into the roadway and sped up the road, making 
a few adjustments as he went, to return some 
minutes later to the school gates. 

Twelve o’clock found him in the gateway, and 
when, at a minute past the hour, there came 
rushing out of the doors a bevy of girls, he 
brightened. 

It was surprising how short a space of time the 
girls allowed to elapse between the bell’s ringing 
and their own exit. A moment before the old 
Tudor building had seemed a restful relic of a 
bygone age, with the green lawnsspreading before 
it smoothly. But now girls ran everywhere, and 
laughter, giggles, and shouts filled the air. 

Some made for the playing fields and the 
hard tennis courts ; one or two went to the tuck- 
shop in the corner—the old, rather lopsided 
building that had successfully weathered over 
two hundred and fifty years. 

But there was one girl who was running 
swiftly to the gates. That was Clara Trevlyn. 
Behind her were Marjorie Hazeldene, Dolly 
Jobling, and one or two of the Fourth. 

Clara’s cheeks were glowing and her eyes 


shining, but Marjorie was looking rather 
alarmed. 

“Clara! Stop—stop!”’ 

Clara, however, ran heedlessly on; and 
Barbara Redfern, laughing merrily, caught 


Marjorie by the arm. 

“What’s the trouble, Marjorie ? ” she asked. 

“Trouble! ’’ Marjorie grimaced. “Why, 
Clara—she—she’s got a motor-cycle here to 
inspect ! I believe she thinks she’s certain to 
win that fifty pounds, and so she’s ordered one 
to be sent round.” 

Barbara doubled up with laughter. 

“My word!” she gasped. 

The optimistic Clara, in the meanwhile, was 
bending over the motor-cycle, and the mechanic 
was pointing out the machine’s good points. 

“It’s fast ? ’’ asked Clara. 

‘“Phew! I came along here at fifty,” said the 
young man. “Fast as anything, miss. It 
hasn’t a kick starter, but it’s very easy to start. 
Would you like a trial run ? ”’ 

Clara glanced back at Babs & Co., who were 
crowding through the school gates, and, seeing 
their smiles, frowned. 

‘““T want to make sure what sort to get,” she 
explained. ‘‘ No good rushing off in a hurry 
and buying some beastly thing that won't go. 
This is the throttle lever, I suppose ? ” 


“ That’s it, miss,” the mechanic said. ‘“‘ You’ve 
driven a motor-cycle before ? ” 

‘My brother’s—yes,”’ returned Clara. 
I know all about mo-bikes ! ” 

And Clara took hold of the handlebars with a 
business-like grip and settled herself on the 
saddle. The crowd of girls watched her with 
open eyes. 

“Oh, crumbs! Look out!” gasped Freda 
Foote. ‘‘ Safety first, girls!” 

‘* Goodness, don’t let Miss Primrose see 
Marjorie murmured agitatedly. 

“No téeard, seried Clara. 2 Linvallright3 I'm 
just going for a trial spin down the lane, you 
know.” , 

And she leaned down and flooded the car- 
burettor, petrol dripping profusely. 

“The poor thing’s crying !’”’ exclaimed Freda 
Foote. 

Clara, ignoring this remark, set her lips grimly. 
Then, touching the ground lightly, she pushed 
off. 

The crowd in the gateway backed away hur- 
riedly as the motor-cycle engine gave a healthy 
pop! It startled Clara, but she tried to look as 
though it hadn’t, and gave pale-faced Marjorie 
a reassuring smile. 

‘“‘ All right,” said Clara, ‘I can’t start without 
—oh, crumbs—my hat—woa !”’ 

She had trundled the machine along care- 
fully, when, without warning, the engine fired 
and the machine went forward. 

‘Close the throttle down,” said the mechanic 
warningly, and Clara did her best. 

But Clara opened the throttle instead of closing 
it. The machine, being apparently a willing 
sort of bicycle, careered forward straight into the 
group of girls, its prospective owner hanging 
firmly on. 

With great presence of mind Clara wrenched 
the handlebars round. The machine skidded 
slightly, and shot into the school gateway. 

Marjorie Hazeldene gave a shrill squeak of 
fright, and the smiles vanished from the faces 
of the crowd as Clara shot through the gateway 
and on to the lawn. 

Pop, pop, pop, went the motor-cycle engine, and 
Clara Trevlyn, hanging desperately on, wondered 
what on earth to do next. 

She groped where the foot brakes should have 
been, and found that they weren’t there. Too 
late she remembered that all motor-cycle controls 
are not fitted in the same position. 

From the gateway the Fourth Formers watched, 
some serious, others laughing ; all rather alarmed 
and amazed. But despite their amazement, they 
had to smile at the sight of Piper, the porter, 
dodging the relentless machine. 
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Right across the carefully-guarded lawns went 
the machine, and there came warning shouts and 
yells from the girls. It was not that the machine 
was dangerous, for its speed was only four or five 
miles an hour; but being in low gear the engine 
was making more noise than usual. 

“Stop her!’ shouted Barbara, suddenly 
springing to life. “Stop her—Nancy—quick ! ” 

But Nancy Bell was not likely to stop Clara, 
even if she were willing. There was something 
about that motor-bike which seemed to suggest, 
now that it had got fairly started, that it would 
stop for nobody. Clara, sitting on grimly, rather 
red-faced, was having all her work cut out to steer 
out of people’s way. 

Then Miss Bullivant, the drill mistress, sud- 
denly appeared on the scene, and stopped right 
in front of the motor-cycle. 

“Hi! Hi!” bellowed Clara. 
aunt! Look out there!” 

Miss Bullivant jumped clear of the ground, 
and her spectacles dropped from her nose. She 
was a tall, angular lady, and quite athletic—a 
virtue that was in great demand at the 
moment. 

On came Clara, and Miss Bullivant turned and 
fled, the motor-cycle pursuing her. 

At the sight of the drill mistress running for 
dear life, with Clara following, everyone seemed 
paralysed, and one tremendous gasp went up all 
round the ground. 

Pop, pop, pop, pop, pop! went the motor- 
cycle mercilessly, while Clara clung on and tried 
to remember all that she knew about the machines. 

Miss Bullivant, exhausted, stopped running, 
only to realise that a good two minutes ago Clara 
had wheeled aside and taken another path. A 
sudden wrench of the handlebars had seen to that, 
and Clara, finding now that she was on a part 
of the lawn where there were no pedestrians, 
opened the throttle and shot forward. 

It was an experimental movement to see which 
way the thing really worked, but it frightened the 
crowd of girls who were watching. With frantic 
yells they dispersed all over the ground. 

Miss Primrose was calling from her window ; 
Miss Bullivant was staring and gasping, while 
Piper, the porter, was getting a pail of water 
ready, as though imagining that that would put 
the engine “ out.” 

As Clara closed down the throttle, Piper 
heaved his pail, and Clara, shrieking wildly, 
released one handlebar and shot round in a 
circle. 

With a final mighty misfire the engine stopped, 
and Clara stood stock still, her feet on the ground 
on either side of the machine. 

In a second a crowd was round her. 


“ Oh, my giddy 
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Nancy was examining the papers when Augusta suddenly came in. “Oh!” she gasped. “ I’m just looking for your fountain 


pen, Augusta. 


“Oh, you awful duffer! Why didn’t you 
stop it?” breathed Barbara. 

“ T—the—the controls were wrong,” said Clara 
fiercely. “‘It’s an awful machine. I wouldn’t 
have it at any price.” 

“You mean you couldn’t stop it,’ chuckled 
Freda Foote. “Tell you what, Clara, write a 
story about a girl who had a motor-bike - 

sce. dry up”? 

“ And couldn’t stop it 

And then up came Miss Bullivant, and for the 
next few moments Clara listened to more adverse 
criticisms than she had ever heard before in her 
life. Afterwards the headmistress had a few 
remarks to make, or at least she said they were 
few ; but a good ten minutes went by before the 
final word was said. 

Summed up, it appeared that there was to be 
no motor-bike for Clara, neither was there to be 
any fifty pounds; for Clara’s time, during the 
next week, would be too fully occupied with the 
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Do you mind if I borrow it ? ” 


writing of lines to leave her any chance of com- 

pleting the story on which she had built such great 

hopes. 
And so one of the competitors was out of it. 
Still, there were others ! 


(QEUMPAN BING WE 
CAUGHT IN THE ACT! 


UGUSTA ANSTRUTHER-BROWNE was taking 
her story seriously, and she was writing 
it in strict seclusion. When Nancy Bell 

passed round the word that Augusta was writing a | 
story, the result was not exactly what Nancy had 
anticipated. For there were immediate inquiries 
as to how Nancy knew. 

“ You know,” said Clara, wagging a forefinger, 
‘by listening at keyholes and spying.” 

“Oh, rubbish!’ retorted Nancy uneasily. 

“And I think I can guess who messed up my 
story,” frowned Clara. 


“The motor-bike,’ suggested Nancy, and 
bolted away before Clara could reply. 

But all the same Nancy did not carry her 
information any further, lest there should be other 
inquiries. Once, when she looked into Freda 
Foote’s study, Freda hurled a cushion with such 
force and accuracy that Nancy Bell, gasping, 
landed on the linoleum outside. 

So Nancy, disconsolate, strolled down to the 
tuckshop. The tuckshop had only one occupant, 
Bessie Bunter, and Nancy settled herself on a 
stool in the corner and ordered two cream buns 
and a bottle of ginger beer. 

Auntie Jones, the tuckshop-keeper, however, 
was busy with Bessie at the moment. Bessie was 
trying to be persuasive on the subject of “ tick.” 

“T’m sorry, I can’t do it, Miss Bessie,” said 
the dame protestingly. ‘I’ve given you credit 
enough ! ”’ 

“But I’m telling you,”’ Bessie retorted wrath- 
fully, “I shall get fifty pounds from the story 
competition, and then I can buy your whole shop.” 

Auntie Jones shook her head doubtfully. 

“T don’t know nothing about anv story com- 
petition, Miss Bessie. But my terms are cash, 
and I’d rather see the fifty pounds before I sold 
my shop to anyone.” 

Bessie Bunter sighed heavily and wearily. 
The workings of Auntie Jones’ mind were beyond 
ers 

“But don’t you understand,” she bleated, 
“T’ve written a wonderful story, Auntie. Look 
here,’ she added. “I'll sell the story to you, 
and you can send it in and win the prize.” 

Auntie Jones shook her head, but Bessie, like 
the brook, rambled on. 

“Tl sell you the story for half the shop—for 
halves in the shop and free meals when I lke 


““No, Miss Bessie ! ” 

~ Bor a quarter,” ‘said “Bessie desperately. 
“Don’t be mean, Auntie. Why, you can sell 
the story to any London paper for fifty pounds.” 

“Then why don’t you do it, Miss Bessie ? ” 

“Oh, I’m only a schoolgirl,’ said Bessie 
hastily. “But I don’t want to haggle. Ill sell 
you the story for a dozen cream puffs,’”’ she sug- 
gested with desperate pathos. 

But Auntie Jones shook her head with much 
determination. A story that fell in price from fifty 
pounds to a dozen cream puffs in two minutes 
was not a good business proposition, she considered. 

“Til tell yout, Bessie offered. “* Listen. sIt 
was a dark night and the stars were shining 
overhead in the vault where King Charles lay 
hidden in the grass 

“Dear me” said Auntie Jones 
were the stars doing in the vault ?” 


“but what 
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‘Oh, that’s a figure of speech.” Bessie 
frowned. ‘‘ You haven’t had my education, 
Auntie. <A figure of speech, you know, is—ahem 
—well, a figure of—the kind of way of saying 
something that you don’t mean—differently.” 

‘Good gracious !”’ said Auntie Jones, justifi- 
ably surprised. 

“Well, anyway, old King Charles was lying 
in the grass,”’ Bessie resumed, ‘‘ and Oliver Crom- 
well hissed in his ear ‘ Look out, Your Majesty, 
here cometh, meseams, something akin to a con- 
spirator.’ But King Charles, who was eating 
doughnuts, did not hear, and Cromwell shook him 
by thearm. King Charles, you see, was spending 
the people’s money, which he hadn’t a right to 
do # 

Bessie Bunter looked up and blinked; then 
she frowned darkly. 

Well, of all the cheek,’ she exclaimed. 
‘“She’s gone away in the middle of my story. I 
say, Nancy,” she exclaimed, turning round, 
“ Tl sell you this story we 

“You won't,” said Nancy hastily. 
tainly won’t !”’ 

And the entrance of Phyllis Howell and Phil- 
ippa Derwent at that moment diverted Bessie’s 
attention. When Nancy Bell roamed out of the 
tuckshop Bessie was endeavouring to sell that 
magnificent story for a bottle of gingerpop ! 

Nancy stood for a while under the great tree 
that stretched its branches over the tuckshop, 
and then turned in the direction of the school- 
house. When Nancy was consumed by the 
raging fire of curiosity, she could not settle to 
anything. There was a fascinating novel that 
she wished to finish ; but still more fascinating 
was the story that Augusta Anstruther-Browne 
was writing. 

For several reasons Nancy Bell wanted to see 
that story, and curiosity was only one of those 
reasons. 

For fifty pounds was as attractive to Nancy 
Bell as to anyone else, and in her study reposed 
three unfinished stories that represented her own 
bid for fortune. But Nancy, because she had 
read so much, was a sterner critic of writing, 
and what she had written pleased her not 
at a'l, 

The actual writing she did not find so difficult ; 
it was the plot she lacked, and Nancy knew 
quite well that it was for a writer of oz.ginality 
that the paper was searching. 

Augusta was original. In many ways Au- 
gusta’s originality had evidenced itself, and the 
rich girl, either from a desire or from a wish to 
appear intellectual, had read many profound and 
learned works that were likely to aid her in story 
writing. 


* You cer- 


Was it not possible, then, that Augusta had 
struck some original notion ? 

Nancy feared that it was, and she paced up 
and down the Fourth Form corridor that after- 
noon very much like some caged animal. 
But Augusta kept to her study, and seemed 

likely to remain there. 

Cunning was what was needed at the moment, 
Nancy realised, and whatever she may have 
lacked in other directions, Nancy was not want- 
ing in that. 

So it came about that five minutes later she 
was sneaking into the library to use the mistress’s 
telephone that was installed there. To do so was 
strictly forbidden, but 
Nancy never thought 
of that as she took the 
receiver off, and asked 
to be connected with 
the prefects’ room. 

Nancy was put a 

through to the prefects’ oe” a AN 
» room, and had to wait 1a S hes 
aminute before herring } 
was answered. A voice 
replied, and she recog- 
nised it as Stella 
Stone’s. 

Stella was the Cliff 
House head girl, and, of 
course, had the power 
of handing out punish- 
ments. Few girls 
would have chosen to 
“jape’” Stella Stone, 
but Nancy, though she 
did quake slightly, 
Garried ber scheme 
through. 

Altering her voice, 
she asked to speak to 


Miss Anstruther- 
Browne. 
“Who's speaking, ae 


please 2?” Stella asked. 

“T am her mother, Mrs. Anstruther-Browne,”’ 
said Nancy. “ Will you ask her to come at once, 
please ?”’ 

Stella, of course, readily complied, and Nancy 
hooked up the receiver, looked suspiciously about 
her, and then fled, to reach the Fourth Form 
corridor just as Augusta, summoned by Stella, 
was running down the stairs. 

That was Nancy’s chance, and she took it. 
Just as she had hoped, Augustahad rushed out of 
the room eagerly to answer the call from her 
mother, and from the table drawer hastily 
closed there protruded a sheet or two of paper. 
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Altering her voice, Nancy asked to speak to Miss Anstruther- 
“T am her mother, Mrs. Anstruther-Browne,” she 
** Will you ask her to come at once, please ? ” 


With silence and speed born of long practice 
Nancy whipped open the table drawer and 
Se out the paper. Then breathlessly she 
read. 

Augusta had taken trouble with the story, and 
this was the fourth copy. Even this was altered 
in many places, and Nancy, as she read, realised 
that if the plot didn’t appear to bé*out of the com- 
mon, the telling of the story was above the 
average. 

In fact, Nancy herself become engrossed—far 
too engrossed to hear the returning steps of 
Augusta. And Augusta was in the doorway 
before she dropped the papers and tried to stuff 
them in the drawer. 

“Oh!” she gasped, 
“T—I’m just looking 
for your fountain-pen, 
Augusta—do you mind 
if I borrow it 2?” 

Her voice faded away 
and she looked at 
Augusta in fright. 

For Augusta, with a 
calm that was ominous, 
had closed the door and 
was standing with her 
back against it. 

“You sneak !—you 
prying sneak !”’ hissed 
Augusta. ‘‘ You came 
here tospy! Yousaw 
me go out, and you 
came here Gs 

UL lnehare, Tolle 
ered Nancy. “I swear 
I didn’t, Augusta. I 
came here to borrow 
your pen. Minehasthe 
point broken—and 
there’s no ink.” 

“ Youcansee the pen 
on the table. Besides, 
I never lend my pen, 
as you know. You 
just came in here to find out what I was doing.” 

Nancy Bell adopted fresh tactics. 

Welland wha if) 1 “did?” 
defiantly. 

“What if you did? Are my private papers for 
your inspection?” flared Augusta. “Can't I 
leave my room for one minute without you 
entering and rummaging about? Gracious! 
It’s a fine state of affairs when one has to be pre- 
pared for spies!” she added cuttingly. 

“Oh, rubbish! ”’ said Nancy sullenly. “ What 
does it matter if I do come here—I suppose there's 
nothing you don’t want me to see? ” 


she asked 


“Tdon’t care what you see,” stormed Augusta. 
“But I object to it on principle. Now get 
out!’ she ordered, and flung open the door. 

Nancy Bell straightened herself, and walked 
from the room. In the corridor she saw Barbara 
and Mabel passing arm-in-arm. 

“T suppose,” said Nancy loudly, “you don’t 
want them to know that the high-and-mighty 
Augusta has lowered herself to enter the com- 
petition >?” 

Augusta’s answer to that was swift and sure. 

She reached up to the mantelshelf, and before 
Nancy could dodge, had jerked over her the water 
from a flower-vase. Nancy yelped in anger. 

Her yelp made Barbara and Mabel turn back, 
and Augusta called them in. 

“ This,” she said distinctly, “is what I have 
done to Nancy Bell. She appears to have nosed 
about in my study in order to read a story I’m 
writing. I merely tell you in case she gives an- 
other explanation later. Get out, you sneak!” 

And as Augusta picked up another flower vase, 
Nancy slipped from the study. 

Barbara and Mabel frowned as they watched 
her depart. 

“‘She’s getting too bad, is that girl,’ Barbara 
said. ‘‘Far too bad,’ assented Mabel, ‘‘She’s 
not entering the competition herself and she seems 
to want to spoil the chances of those who have.” 

“She'll not spoil mine,” Augusta said viciously. 

“ Well, next time she comes into your study,” 
said Barbara, “ give her something from me.” 

“Yes, and me,” urged Mabel. “ Please re- 
member me.” 

But as to that, Augusta cast the matter im- 
mediately from her mind and set towork again on 
her story. It was Nancy who was to do the 
remembering, and Nancy was in a savage mood. 
She did not mind sneaking or spying, but she did 
mind being caught, and she was in a mood that 
her friend, Marcia Loftus, knew to be dangerous. 

But the only replies Marcia got to her questions 
were “dry up” or ~ be quiet.” So Marcia 
shrugged her shoulders and turned to her book, 
leaving Nancy to sit and scowl into the fire. 

And theh Nancy leaned back, and the scowl 
was erased, to give place to a smile that was even 
more unpleasant; a smile which showed that 
Nancy Bell had formed some scheme of revenge. 

“ Augusta thinks she’s clever,’ she remarked, 
as she rose to go out of the room, “ but she’!l find 
out she’s been just a little bit too clever!” 

Which remark proved far too cryptic for Marcia 
Loftus, but was, as it happened, no idle threat. 
For once Nancy Bell meant what she said; for 
once she was making no idle boast. For Nancy 
had found a way. 


CHAPTER VI, 
NANCY’S SPITEFUL PLOT. 

HE stories had been sent in, andin the Fourth 
Form excitement ran high. The number 
of girls who had actually completed stories 

was remarkable. Even Annabel Hichens had 
sent in a story, it appeared, and Annabel, of 
course, had been sadly teased. 5 

For Annabel was a girl who maintained that 
woman’s place was in the home, to spend her time 
in washing, sewing, cooking—in fact to be a 
general servant. 

“But my story is propaganda,” she said with 
great dignity, when Freda taxed her on the 
subject. ‘‘ It is a story that tells the awful effect 
upon British home-life of the gad-about type of 
girl.” 

° awful!” Freda agreed solemnly. ‘ And 
this heroine comes to the rescue and saves the 
home-life of the country by dusting out rooms ? ” 

“More or less, yes,” said Annabel seriously. 
“There are two girls and one man in my story— 
a love story it is—and the girl who is fitted for 
managing a house is the girl the man marries.” 
~ “ Topping,” said Freda. ‘“‘ You're sure to get. 
the=prizex. 

“It deserves the prize,’”’ nodded Annabel, and 
her thin face was quite serious as she said that— 
almost as though she believed it. Annabel was a 
girl as queer to look at as her theories were to hear. 
Her hair was “ scragged ”’ back tightly, and tied 
with a stout piece of strong ribbon. Everything 
about Annabel was plain. 

“ Silly duffer!’’ was Clara Trevlyn’s comment 
when she had heard that item of news. ‘“ Who - 
cares for girls who can’t talk of anything but 
sweeping out a room? Boys like sporting girls 
best,” she added hastily. ‘‘ Not that I give two 
pins what any boy thinks. Boys are duffers.”’ 

“ Besides,”’ Dolly Jobling pointed out, ‘‘ the 
people aren’t offering money for propaganda 
purposes.” 

“You mean proper-goose,” murmured Freda. 

“ They want a bright story,” said Dolly, failing 
to see Freda’s pun. 

‘ Like yours,”’ smiled Clara Trevlyn. 

“Well, yes,” Dolly flushed. “It may have 
its faults, but it 7s bright!” 

But there was one girl in the Form who kept 
quiet about her story and the subject of it. That 
girl was Nancy Bell, who would not divulge her 
plot, and, in fact, denied having entered the 
competition at all. 

Augusta would have liked to deny entering, 
but that was now quite out of the question, and 
there was much surmising regarding her effort. 

Barbara thought that it might be good, but she 
was backing Mabel Lynn, for Barbara was the 
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only one who had read Mabel’s story, and Barbara 
had great faith in her chum’s chances. 

The stories were the topic of conversation for 
weeks, and there were sighs and yearnings for the 
result to be made known as the days dragged 
wearily by. 

Every week a copy of the paper was bought, 
and eagerly scanned, and each week there was 
the same disappointing announcement that the 
result would shortly be made public. 

“ Blessed if I 
don’t write to 
the offices,”’ said 
Barbara. ‘We 
ought to know 
something 
soon.” 

And then 
Nancy surprised 
chem, all- by 
stating that she 
had written. 

“A reply will 
probably come 
to-day,” she 
announced. 

They were in 
the common- 
roomat the time, 
and Nancy was 
delighted by the 
immediate at- 
tention which 
she found her- 
self the centre of. 
Everyone, nat- 
urally, looked at 
her as she made 
that statement. 

Nancy liked 
having informa- 
tion to give ; in 
facitpe Sie, wias 
always in the 
know about 
everything. 

And when, on 
the morrow, 
there was a letter for Nancy with the name of 
the firm engraved on the back of the envelope 
there was an immediate rush for the board. Quite 
half a dozen girls took it into Nancy Bell, who 
tossed it on to the table. aes 

“T’ll read it in a minute,” she offered. 

“No, read it now—you tantalising goose,” said 
Clara Trevlyn. ‘“‘ We want toknow. They may 
have told you the result.”’ 

That was not really likely, but Nancy picked 


said. 


Augusta picked up the letter and re-read it. “ It’s from the ‘Advertiser’,” she 


“T’ve won the story competition, and they’re sending me a cheque for 
fifty pounds!” 


up the letter and opened it. For, after all, she 
considered, she might have won the prize. 

So she glanced at the typewritten letter, and 
her face at first fell; then she smiled. 

“ The result will probably be in the next issue,”’ 
she said. ‘‘ So that won’t be long.” 

“Next issue—oh, good !”’ 

And then the excitement increased, and the 
girls hurried away, no longer interested in Nancy 
now that she had given her information. 

Nancy pouted 
slightly at the 
brevity of fame, 
and then re-read 


her letter. 
In order not 
to appear too 


curious about 
‘\\ the competition 
.* and to ensure 
- getting a reply 
_ by post,she had 
asked another 
trivial query 
which had been 
answered at the 
same time. But 
by some over- 
sight there were 
two sheets of 
headed note- 
paper to sone 
letter. 

Nancy screwed 
up, Mer letter, 
and was about 
to screw up the 
other when an 
idea occurred to 
her. Let was 
rather a_ start- 
ling idea, and 
she held her 
breath for a full 
second as it came 
to her. 

Could she do 
it—dare she ? 
Yes, she could—and easily at that. But had 
she the nerve ? 

It was a scheme that would require a-great 
amount of daring. 

But the more she looked at that blank sheet 
of headed paper the more the idea appealed to 
Nancy. Finally, crossing the study, she locked 
the door. 

Then, on the paper before her she drafted out 
a specimen letter, and after two or three copies 
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had been made and destroyed, she worded: one 
which was really to her liking. 

But she had not finished yet. Reading 
through the letter she made a final alteration, 
and then with the copy and the piece of notepaper 
she went out of her study and along the corridor. 

So far the first stage of her scheme had been 
simple. It was the next where the hazard 
began. y 

For Nancy Bell required the use of a typewriter 
—and she wanted to use it unknown to anyone. 
Miss Steel might have allowed her to use her 
machine—but she would want to know for what 
purpose. 

And that Nancy could not tell. 

It would take her several minutes to type that 
letter, short though it was, for Nancy had to 
pick out her type letter by letter. 

| There were, however, two ways in which she 
could obtain the use of a typewriter for a short 
period, and both necessitated the absence of the 
mistress from the room. 

She could choose a time when Miss Steel would 
be out of the school on a half holiday, or she could 
choose a meal time. 

There being no half holiday for a day or two, 
Nancy decided to adopt the latter course. When 
the meal-time came, therefore, she reported to 
Miss Steel, and doing her best to look wan:and 
white, asked if she might be excused lunch as 
she was suffering from indigestion. 

Miss Steel, of course, sent her to the matron, 
and told her that it would be best for her to 
rest during the lunch hour. And that Nancy did 
not mind at all. 

She did not go to the matron, and she did 
not lie down, although she went to her study 
and let it be known amongst the form that she 
would be absent from the Fourth Form table at 
lunch. 

And so, when the girls had been at the meal 
for a quarter of an hour, Nancy Bell stole down- 
stairs to the mistress’s room and, closing the door 
in order to deaden the noise of the machine, 
commenced work. 

Inserting the sheet of blank notepaper she 
started typing, and by dint of great care she 
typed the letter with only one mistake. It was 
accomplished with furtive, anxious glances at the 
door, and at every sound Nancy’s hand went to 
the paper in the machine to whip it out. 

But no one interrupted her, and Nancy finished 
her letter in safety. 

The mistress’ study was no place for correcting 
purposes, and Nancy, with all possible speed, 
returned to her own room. There she cast the 
written letter into the fire and then carefully 
re-read the typewritten letter. 


As she read it she smiled with satisfaction, and 
then chuckled aloud, for the letter ran : 
‘Miss Augusta Anstruther-Browne, 
Cliff House School, 
Friardale, Kent. 

It gives the Editor great pleasure to inform 
you that your excellent story, “ The Gay 
Lover,” has been awarded the first prize of £50 
in our story competition for schoolgirls ; and 
the cheque will be forwarded to you as soon as 
the result has been made public in our next 
issue. 

Yours faithfully, 
THE EpItor.” 

That was the remarkable letter which Nancy 
Bell had typed, and which she now folded and 
tucked into a neatly-typed envelope. Then, 
inserting that stamped envelope in another 
envelope, she posted it to her cousin in a London 
office, asking him to post it near to Fleet 
Simeet: 

The following evening or the next morning 
Augusta would get that letter—four days before 
the issue was due to appear! 


CHAPTER eV.1L. 
FAME FALSELY EARNED ! 
uGusTA—where’s Augusta ? ”’ 

“A letter from London for Augusta.’’ 

The letter was in the rack, and Bessie 
Bunter reached across for it as she saw the 
elegant Augusta descending the stairs. 

‘““T say—Augusta, a letter for you, 
said urgently. 

» Bors methine 

And Augusta quickened her steps slightly and 
approached the fat girl, quite anxious to know 
from whom the letter had come. 

“T dare say it’s got a remittance in it,” said 
Bessie anxiously. ‘‘ Mine hasn’t come. If you 
could let me have just half-a-crown, Ill give it 
to you when my remittance comes, and som 

“Oh, do be quiet,’ said Augusta sharply. 
“ Now, I wonder who this is from ? ”’ 

And she stared pensively at the envelope, 
noting the London postmark and the fact that 
the envelope was typewritten. 

“A dressmaker’s bill,” suggested Marcia 
Loftus, and there was a laugh. 

Before now Augusta had been known to goabout 
the school with a very worried frown—after 
receiving a typewritten letter. 

“ Possibly,” said Augusta loftily—almost as 
though she liked to be thought of as a person 
who ran up big bills. 

But, all the same, she did not think it was a bill. 
In point of fact, she could not imagine who could 
have sent it.. But someone evidently had---and 


ce 


” 


Bessie 
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the typewriting of the address seemed to point 
to the fact that it was someone of importance. 

So Augusta, to ease her curiosity, opened it, 
while Nancy Bell, Marcia Loftus and others stood 
by. 

“A summons, perhaps,” whispered Nancy Bell. 

“ Or a note to say she’s won the fifty pounds,”’ 
murmured Freda Foote. 

Augusta tore the envelope open, and was 
reading the letter. One glance only she gave, 
and then it fluttered from her hand. So pale did 
she go, that at first her watching class thought the 
letter contained news of the worst kind. 

But Nancy Bell saw the Beading on the paper 
and pointed it out. 

“Goodness, it’s 
phew !”’ she gasped. 

“‘Good gracious!’ Augusta said, startled for a 
moment out of her usual calm, and then flushed 
a httle, feeling rather annoyed that she had 


from ‘The Advertiser ’~— 


been so surprised, instead of taking it as a 
matter of course. 
“From ‘ The Advertiser ’—oh yes,” she said 


calmly. ‘‘ But the cheque won’t arrive, appar- 
ently, until the paper appears.” 


It was a great triumph for Augusta. 


"The cheque? : 

“What cheque?”’ 

“ The fifty pounds ?.” 

“Oh, crumbs ! ” 

Augusta picked up the letter and re- “read it, 

“Yes, the fifty pounds,’’ she tried to say 
calmly, “<Surpriging,.isn’t it?” 

“Let’s see the letter,’ said Freda Foote, with 
rather impolite doubt. ‘“Seeing’s believing, you 
know.” ‘ 

Of course Augusta had not the slightest objec- 
tion to showing that letter. In fact, she left it in 
Barbara’s charge while she strolled off to her own 
study. 

Strolled does not exactly describe her manner 
when she reached the Fourth Form corridor—for 
Augusta was simply trembling with excitement 
and her cheeks were burning red. 

Fifty pounds—fifty whole pounds! Augusta 
looked at her reflection in the mirror and smiled, 
seeing herself wrapped in a magnificent coat, 
and her face appearing from beneath a perfect 
hat. 

She felt that she wanted to dance and skip with 
joy. Fifty pounds! Why, she could buy the 
coat and hat with ease, and then still have 
pounds and pounds left with which to buy other 
things. 

It seemed too good to be true, despite the fact 
that it was what she had anticipated. But it was 
true. There was the letter, typewritten, on the 


Afterthe Fourth Form had cheered her to the echo she stood up to make a speech. 
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firm’s paper, making quite a clear and definite 
statement. 

It was wonderful! Augusta scarcely knew 
what to do for excitement. 

Then, when she was making a list of the things 
to buy, Barbara entered the study to congratu- 
late her. There was not the same friendship 
between these two that had existed a few months 
ago, nor the same enmity that had existed before 
that, and so Barbara’s congratulations were 
sincere without being effusive. 

But many others who came to congratulate her 
were just a little piqued. Had Barbara or Mabel 
won it they might have felt more pleased—but 
Augusta was not popular. 

She was a girl who stood apart. 

‘““T suppose they'll publish the story ?” 
said Barbara thoughtfully, “so that we can all 
read it?” 

““T suppose so,” said Augusta, and made a 
mental resolve to order a dozen copies of that 
particular issue. ‘“‘ What I’m interested in, 
though, is the cheque.” 

“Going to wait until it comes before you order 
the sable coat ?”’ asked Nancy Bell, with a queer 
smile. 

“Sable?” said Augusta, and laughed. “A 
sable coat would cost a thousand pounds un- 
fortunately. But I’m going to ask them to 
send me that coat at twenty-five pounds. After 
all, why wait for the cheque ? ” 

“Why, indeed ? ” agreed Marcia Loftus. “I 
wouldn't !” 

“Neither would I,” said Bessie, frowning 
slightly. ‘‘ I suppose you didn’t happen to send 
in my story by mistake, Augusta ? ”’ 

“Well does.it seem: like-it 7° the rich gul 
laughed. 

a3 No, 
I must say 

“It’s queer? ”’ asked Augusta with a smile. 
“Yes, in your hearts you must all be thinking 
that. I reckon I’m probably the only person in 


it doesn’t,’ admitted Bessie. ‘“ But 


” 


the school world really satisfied with the 
results” 

“Tn the school world,” echoed Barbara. ‘‘ My 
word, yes!” 


Augusta tried not to be excited by that idea, 
although she, like most of the others, had not 
really thought of the many other competitors 
that the story competition must have tempted. 
For some unknown reason, the girls had inclined 
to the belief that Cliff House had supplied the only 
competitors. . 

So it was flattering to Augusta now that they 
realised her victory had not been lightly won. 

“ And fifty pounds, tec,” murmured Barbara. 
“You can do a lot with that.’ 
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«A tremendous lot,’ said Marcia. 
“Think of the food you could get for fifty 
pounds! ’’ murmured Bessie, her eyes glistening. 


“Trust Bessie to think of that,” Augusta 
laughed. ‘ And yet—-why, it’s not a bad idea.” 
For a while she was serious, and then, with perhaps 
just the faintest hint of patronage, she waved her 
hand with an embracing movement. 

“Who'll come to my celebration banquet, 
girls?’ she asked. 

ia if ! ” 

MeN cols Be 

Everyone, apparently, was willing to accept 
Augusta’s hospitality, and the girls nodded their 
heads easily. 

‘Oh, all of you then,” she smiled. ‘‘ We can 
have a wonderful spread this evening. Ill 
arrangeitall. Inthe tuckshop it shall be—in that 
room upstairs. Auntie will let us have that.” 


Over the school tuckshop was Auntie Jones’ 
sitting-room, which, on occasions, she allowed the 
seniors to use for little birthday parties. On such 
occasions Auntie Jones’ little piano rattled out 
melodies strange and wild. 

“ Ah, if you could,” said Bessie. 

“Yes, it would be splendid,’’ nodded Marjorie 
Hazeldene, and then frowning, she added with her 
usual caution: ‘ But wouldn’t it really be better 
to get the cheque first ? ” 

“Pooh! That’s safe enough,” said Augusta. 

“Safe as houses,”’ agreed Nancy Bell. “ That 
letter would be enough to get you credit any- 
where, Augusta.” 

“Of course,” said Augusta. 

And when she went into lessons that morning 
she seemed quite an altered girl. She always 
walked with her head in air, but now it was really 
up in the clouds, and her swagger was more pro- 
nounced than ever. 


Perhaps it was not quite by accident that she’ 


let fall her precious letter to the floor in class ; 
perhaps she meant Miss Steel to ask to see it. 

There were girls who perceived that, and 
smiled, Nancy Bell being one of them, but 
Miss Steel merely supposed that she had happened 
upon this interesting piece of news quite by 
accident. 

“Dear me, this is really amazing!” she 
exclaimed. ‘“ I had no idea the result was known. 
Really, I must congratulate you, Augusta!” 

It is to be feared that Augusta did not listen 
with quite the same attention as usual to Miss 
Steel that morning. For Augusta was planning 
out expenses. 

And, as before, the vision of that wonderful 
coat and that superb hat dominated her thoughts. 
Wouldn’t the other girls be green with envy ? 


CHAPIER: VIII. 
ANOTHER’S MONEY ! 
* HREE cheers for Augusta ! ”’ 

i “Hurrah! Hurrah! Hurrah!” 

The cheers died away, and Augusta, 
proud and shining-eyed, stood up to make a 
speech. What a scene it was in that room of 
Auntie Jones’—what a scene of gaiety and 
enjoyment! The whole party had gone with a 
swing from the start. There had been enough 
eatables and drinkables to satisfy everybody— 
even Bessie Bunter, who, very red, shiny and 
happy, was rather wishing she had not had quite 
so much fruit salad, or else not so much lobster. 

Marjorie Hazeldene then played the airs of 
some popular songs, 
and the choruses were 
sung with great vim and 
enthusiasm. 

That splendid 
banquet must have cost 
pounds and pounds, but 
not one of the girls who 
attended it minded tak- 
ing full advantage of all 
that was offered, for 
with fifty pounds 
Augusta could well«/7/ 
afford it. Besides, any- 
one else winning a prize 
would have done the 
same. 

But the special] box of 
chocolates for each girl : 
was a Surprise, and just | 
the dainty sort of thing © 
that would occur to 
Augusta. 

So Augusta stood 
high in the esteem of 
her Form fellows when 
the happy evening 
came to an end and they 
trooped back, rather 
regretfully, to the school house. 

Augusta, however, was knowing no regrets. 


the mirror. 
vellous coat ! 


For what did it matter how much the banquet had , 


cost ? What did anything matter when in the 
post already reposed her letter requesting the 
people to send her that. wonderful coat and 
hat? 

Already she had a small account with the 
firm—one that she settled monthly ; although 
of course, that account was usually a very trivial 
affair. However, the shop-people knew that her 
father was a wealthy man, and that, to them, 
was sufficient security. 

So a messenger boy would bring the coat and 
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hat on the morrow, and Augusta would be in 
the seventh heaven of delight. 

How she curbed her impatience that night 
sufficiently to go to sleep she did not know. But 
sleep she did, and at rising bell was the first up 
and downstairs. She did not expect a cheque yet, 
although Nancy Bell asked anxiously if it had 
come. 

“Not that it matters,” said Nancy. ‘‘ These 
people never pay until the day of publishing the 
result.” 

Augusta nodded her head disinterestedly, as 
though the amount was not concerning her 
greatly. 

All the same when, from the Form room 

window, she saw a 
messenger boy in a suit 
with gold buttons, she 
did move about rest- 
lessly in her seat and 
made rough sketches of 
the coat on the book in 
.. front of her. 
No sooner did the bell 
for the end of classes 
Wi cmg than Augusta was 
#/ downstairs and in her 
Haj, study, where on _ the 
table was a large card- 
board box and asmaller 
square one. 

In a second or so the 
wonderful coat came 
tumbling out. She 
slipped it on, wrapping 
it round her figure, and 
admiring herself in the 
large mirror. 

* Ohy yes, «shexsaid 
to herself, “it is a 
marvellous coat—mar- 


CaPatyh on 


Augusta slipped on the coat and hat and admired herself in vellous! And a perfect 
“Oh, yes,” she said to herself, “it is @ mar- fat!” 
And a perfect hat! ” 


In that hat and coat 
she looked more like a young woman of twenty- 
five than a girl of fifteen, but that, of course, 
was just what appealed to Augusta. 

She sat down in the coat, stood up, walked, 
posed, and even saw how it looked when she 
smoked a cigarette. 

And -what a surprise for her father, who had 
forbidden her to get the coat, to know that she 
had earned the money to buy it! Goodness—it 
she could write one story a week, she would earn 
a fortune ! 

Life was very pleasant at this moment. For 
the fame of her success had spread until there 
were even seniors who smiled at her. 


And when she went out into the corridor, there, 
sure enough, was a Fifth Form girl—Flora Cann 
—to see her. 

“Oh, hello, Augusta!” Flora said, with 
unusual friendliness. ‘‘J’ve been looking for 
you. I suppose you wouldn’t care to join us 
in a motor-ride we’ve been arranging? ”’ 

“Well, yes—it would be fun,” said Augusta, 
who rather liked the idea of going for a run by 
car with Flora and other Fifth-Form girls. 
Besides—the hat—how splendid that would be ! 
Obviously one would hire a car to go to a fashion- 
able dance, and return by car—although, ot 
course, it might be advisable not to let Miss 
Primrose hear of it. 

Augusta’s cup of happiness, therefore, was full 
to overflowing. 

But the great day was to be the day when the 
paper appeared. A dozen copies had been 
ordered by Augusta, and most of the girls in the 
school had ordered a copy too—even, so rumour 
went, Miss Steel had. 

Augusta and others of the Fourth rushed pell 
mell down the stairs, and in an instant copies 
were being opened. 

“ Schoolgirl wins Fifty Pound Prize—number 
of entrants,” ran the headlines, and Augusta 
flushed with pride. 

And then, as Augusta looked, she gave vent 
to a low cry of surprise. For the name that was 
printed in heavy type was not her own—bui 
Mabel Lynn's. 

‘““ Mabel ‘i 

‘“ What—goodness |” 

 Butgticant bell’ 

There was a buzz of excitement, and Mabel 
Lynn, as amazed as any of them at this queer 
turn of affairs, stared at the paper as though she 
could hardly believe her eyes. 

“ But, Augusta!” she said, looking up to the 
other girl’s startled face ‘‘ It—it must be a 
mistake ! ”’ 

“Here’s Augusta’s name!” shouted Nancy 
Bell. ‘‘ She has an honourable mention.” 

Augusta turned as white as a sheet. She was 
looking before her unseeingly, watched by the 
others in sympathy, and by Nancy Bell in 
delight. 

“But I say,’ murmured Mabel, ‘it’s too 
bad of them to make such mistakes, you know, 
Augusta. You could hold them to their letter.’’ 

Augusta compressed her lips 

SL willtoos ershe said: 

And then Bessie Bunter came running back 
trom the letter-rack to bring two envelopes, one 
small one for Mabel Lynn and one for Augusta. 
Augusta’s envelope, however, was quite a large 
one. 


She ripped 1t open and took out her own story, 
returned with an accompanying letter of thanks 
and condolences. But there was no cheque. 

From her own envelope, however, Mabel drew 
out a blue slip of paper, which she waved in 
almost hysterical delight. 

“Fifty pounds!” she shrieked. 
gracious, girls—fifty pounds ! ” 

And Augusta was the first to stare at that 
cheque, and then at the letter. 

“Your letter is signed,” she said. 
mine was not signed at all. And 

Augusta ran to her study and hurried back 
with her letter, which she held in trembling 
fingers beside Mabel’s. 

“ But—but it can’t be a hoax,” said Augusta, 
white to the lips. ‘‘ An editor wouldn’t play a 
hoax on somebody he didn’t know.” 

Mabel Lynn took the letter and stared at it 
closely ; then she held it up to the light, and her 
lips compressed. 

“ Tt—it is a hoax, Augusta,” she said quietly. 
‘Tm sorry—it’s a beastly shame. But someone 
has got a blank sheet of the firm’s notepaper 
and typed that.” 

“ But how—who ? ” asked Augusta. 

Mabel Lynn did not at once reply, but her 
keen eyes were examining the letter carefully, 
and she noted some type impressions—un- 
mistakable impressions that would have appeared 
on a sheet of paper used as a backing for a type- 
written sheet. 

And then suddenly Mabel’s eyes went round 
the crowd, and they rested on the now pale face 
of Nancy Bell. 

“Someone,” ske said distinctly, “ received a 
letter from the firm, and with it a blank sheet 
of paper, which she used to type this letter on——”’ 

“It's not true!” burst ont Nancy BellaaaT 
swear I didn’t! You needn’t look at me, Mabel, 
just because I’ve had a letter. It’s not true! ”’ 

But Augusta turned upon her wildly and 
fiercely. 

“You! You—it was you! ”’ she fumed. ‘“ Oh, 
my goodness! Then you'll have to pay the 
money I’ve spent ! ”’ 

Nancy Bell just shrugged her shoulders. 

~ Ldidn’t-do it] she hea And you-canme 
prove that I did! Besides, why did you spend 
the money before you had it—only to swank ? 
And you've swanked and posed with another’s 
money ! ” 

“On Mabel’s money!” said Marcia Loftus, 
whose liking for Augusta was no keener than 
Nancy Bell’s. 

But what mattered it to Augusta whose money 
she had spent—it was she who was responsible 
for that bill at Auntie Jones’—-she who would have 


“Oh, aang 


“ Mine— 


”? 
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to pay the bill 
for that won- 
derful hat and 
coat. 

Or else— 
send. them 
back > Send 
back those 
wonderful 
things that she 
prized so much, 
and which she 
regarded as 
hers! Was 
that what she 
must do ? 

Moab e 4, 
watching her, 
move dy tire 
chagrinand 
disappoint - 
ment and fear 
on the girl’s 
face, and took 
her arm. 

““Augusta,”’ 
she said, “Tl 
foot that tuck- 
shop bill-I was 
going to give a 
banquet any- 
way, and now 
it’s mine— 
that’s all!” 

Augusta 
turned pink. 

For the first time in her life, Augusta looked 
overwhelmed. Shame, gratitude, anger—all 
struggled in her face as she stammered out her 
thanks. 

It was a bitter pill for the proud girl of the 
Fourth to swallow, but she swallowed it well. 

“Tt’s—it’s good of you, Mabs,”’ she said. “ I’m 
sure Idon’t know how I can thank you. I might 
be able to get the money from home, of course, 
but—but—well, it would be frightfully difficult 
to explain, wouldn’t it? You’re sure you don’t 
mind?” 

“‘ Of course not,” said Mabs. “ I’m the prize- 
winner, and as the prize-winner it’s my duty to 
stand a spread. You've stood it for me, that’s 
all. Let’s leave it like that !”’ 

“Oh, Mabel ; I don’t see why 3 

‘But I do,” said Mabel. ‘“ You were hoaxed. 
Perhaps you oughtn’t to have spent the money 


THE 


Augusta turned upon Nancy Bell wildly 
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in advance, 
but we were 
partly to blame 
for accepting.” 
frera ie 
hear!” agreed 
Barbay a. 
“That's the 
spirit, Mabs.” 

And Mabel 
had the respect 
of them all. 
But Augusta’s 
pallor did not 
abate. 

“And I have 
had all your 
cheers and 
praise falsely,”’ 
she saidin 
self - condemn- 
ation. “I—TI 
have swanked, 
as Nancy said, 
with another’s 
money.” 

ee Nancy We 
int 0 Welrerd 
Mabel. “ My 
goodness, we 
know how to 
punish her 
Nancy shall be 
Se i i te © 
Coventry, and 
you—well, you haven’t spent so much, Augusta. 
It might have been worse.” But Augusta, when 
she sat alone in her study staring at the wonderful 
hat and coat, could think of nothing worse. To 
send them back, was the only course. 

That very afternoon she sent them back. She 
took them back herself indeed, explaining that, 
as she had been disappointed over a remittance, 
she could no longer afford them. The shopkeeper 
was displeased, of course, but having regard to 
Augusta’s wealth, he could not refuse. 

Augusta's head was heavy, as she wended her 
way back to school, but though Nancy Bell’s 
spiteful trick had brought her much misery, it 
had done her good. 

She had learned her lesson, bitter though it was, 
and Augusta Anstruther-Browne would not in fu- 
ture count her chickens until they were hatched 
and running about. Never again would she make 
use of money that was not hers to spend ! 


“ You—it was you!” she tumed. 
“Then you’ll have to pay the money I’ve spent!” 


END 
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HEN your 
W clothes 
gel Very 
muddy give 
them a good 
shaking before 
you begin to 
brush them, and also allow the mud to dry. 
Many good clothes have been spoilt by brushing 
wet mud. Always use a hard brush, as this will 
remove the dry mud very quickly. 

COFFE AND FRUIT STAINS are ever so difficult 
to remove as a rule, but if you sponge the stained 
part thoroughly with cold water and then apply a 
little javelle water, which can be bought at the 
chemist’s for a few pence, you will find the stain 
will disappear almost immediately. 

INK Spots are very unpleasant things, but they 
can be removed quite easily if attended to as soon 
as the stain is done. 

Milk is an excellent remedy for ink-stains, and 
the soiled part should be allowed tostand in the milk 
for a few hours, after which it should be washed. 

If the stain has not been noticed until a long 
time afterwards, it will probably take a little 
more removing. 

Stand it for a time in vinegar. Then mix a 
solution of oxalic acid and water, using one 
part of the acid to five parts of water, and the 
stain will very soon disappear. 

PAINT is rather more difficult to remove, but 
if you rub the spot with turpentine as soon as it 
is made, then you will stand as good a chance of 
removing it as if you sent it to the cleaners. 

CHOCOLATE STAINS can be removed with clean, 
cold water. The process may need repeating 
several times before the stain disappears, if it isa 
bad one. 

SPONGES need washing regularly to keep them 
nice and clean, and this can be done by giving 
them a thorough wash in warm water and vinegar 
and afterwards leaving them to soak for a few 
hours in cold water and salt. 

When you go to the seaside give your sponges 
a good wash in the sea ; this will do them a lot 
of good, because, you see, all natural sponges 
originally came from the sea. 
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Boots.—Wash off the mud while it is still wet 
with a damp flannel. Never use a knife for 
removing the mud, as you are apt to cut the 
leather. Don’t dry them in front of the fire, but 
place them in the draughtiest place possible, and 
place them on shoe-trees. This will help them 
to dry to their proper shapes, and will repay you 
for that little extra trouble. 

When you want to give your shoes an extra 
special shine just try this idea : 

Apply the polish fairly liberally and rub it well 
in until the shoes take on a dull shine ; then apply 
a second dose and rub that in, and finally polish 
with a soft piece of cloth or velvet. 

Hair-BrusHEs should be washed thoroughly 
in warm water to which a couple of teaspoonfuls 
-of borax have been added. Be careful not to let 
the back of the brush touch the water, as this 
may spoil the varnish. 

When the brush has stood in the borax water 
for a few minutes, take it out and leave it to stand 
for a time in cold water. This will re-freshen 
the bristles and make them hard again. 

Wuite Furs can be cleaned by rubbing them 
with dry bran, then shaking it out again and 
giving a second dose if necessary. French 
chalk is also very good for cleaning furs, and 
should be rubbed in thoroughly in the same 
manner as the bran. 

Stains of mildew can be removed by rubbing 
the soiled part with a silk handkerchief, then 
hanging the garment outside in the open air 
so that it can have a good blow. 

Stains on linen can be removed by first soaping 
the part all over, then making a mixture of white 
chalk, moistened with a little lemon-j -juice. 
Place a small portion of the mixture thickly on 
the spot, leave it until dry, and then sprinkle 
over with cold water. The process may need 
repeating before the stain entirely disappears. 

BicycLes.—I{ you want your bicycle to run well 
you must see to it that the chain is always kept 
clean. It can be cleaned with paraffin, but be 
careful that none of it gets on the tyres, for it 
will rot the rubber. Oil the chain afterwards 
with cycle lubricating oil, or brush it with a 
preparation of blacklead. 
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FOUR GRAND 
COLOURED PLATES 


Adventure! Athletics! School! Stories and articles touching 
on every phase of a schoolboy’s life crowd the pages of this 
splendid volume. Superbly and lavishly illustrated throughout, 

it makes an ideal Birthday and Christmas Gift Book. 4 
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The Amalgamated Press (1922), Ltd., The Fleetway House, Farringdon Street, London, SAGA 


4 BEL of Splendid Stories that will delight the heart of every School- 
girl. No reader of the Schoolgirls’ Own Anniial must miss this 


magnificent gift volume, beautifully illustrated throughout and including 
THREE SUPERB COLOURED PLATES 


